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Some Special Items That Will 


Interest You. Ask for Prices. 
A ‘‘Quick Mover’’ List of Specials Ready for Immediate Shipment: 





1 Les ri 2 Com: Basswood 50M’ 6-4” No, 2 Cm. Unselected Birch 
Oo. ’ ” “ “ “ 
50 to 75M’ 5-4” Ist & 2d Basswood, | ‘gop S4"NoS “ . 


50M’ 5a” ond bY eed ae 100M’ 5-4” No. 3 Common Hard Maple 
200M’ 4-4” No.1Cm. UnselectedBirch | 100M’ 8-4" No.3” 
100M’ 4-4” No.2 “ es “ 20M’ 6-4” No. 2Com. & Bet. Rock Elm 





id ”? No. 44 es “ 100M’ 4-4” No. 1 & 2 Common Soft Elm 
loom’ 64” Nowe“ “ “ 50M’ 4-4” No.3 Common Soft Elm 
100M’ 5-4” No.3 “ 3 = 10 Cars 344x114” 4’ Hardwood Lath 


In addition to above items, we have complete assortments of anything and everything in Northern Hardwoods. 
YARD STOCK BUYERS 
We also have some special items in White Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack that 


warrant your immediate investigation, write for list and prices, then let us send you a mixed car 
of the above woods and include some of our 
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We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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The Times Propitious for Educational 
Work in Lumber’s Use 


There is no doubt that the Government of British 
Columbia is displaying true British thoroness and per- 
severance in carrying on trade development work in 
Canada in order to increase the domestic demand for 
British Columbia forest products. For example, the 
Government has a trade commissioner stationed in the 
eastern part of Canada who does nothing but travel 
around the country and acquaint the public with the 
merits of the lumber produced in the western Province. 
Regarding this activity M. A. Grainger, chief of the 
British Columbia Forest Service, said at the annual 
meeting of the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation in Portland, Ore.: ‘‘Our eastern representa- 
tive gets to a city when the city building code is be- 
ing revised, or when specifications for big contracts 
are under consideration. He secs that the legitimate 
claims of our materials ‘are not overlooked.’’? A Gov- 
erument representative is in a peculiarly favorable po- 
sition to give such advice, for it is not necessary to 
oost the product of any one firm, there are no grounds 
‘or the charge that the information is colored by the 
‘ndustry, and listeners are more aft to accept the in- 
formation as authoritative merely because it emanates 
‘rom a Government representative. 

The United States needs the services of at least one 
such trade commissioner at once. The National Lum- 
ver Manufacturers’ Association has been able to give 
some valuable help this year in the revision of city 
building eodes but frankly admits that until more 
money is available for this purpose building codes 
thruout the country will remain unsatisfactory. Also 


the present is unusually propitious for presenting to 
architects and building engineers the advantages of 
wood for building purposes because structural steel is 
not only very high in price but is almost impossible to 
obtain. Just how keen is the interest of this type of 
men in timbers for building purposes was illustrated 
by the eagerness with which information was sought at 
a meeting of the Western Society of Engineers held 
in Chicago Nov. 13. At the meeting many questions 
were asked regarding the possibility of obtaining sat- 
isfactory timbers for buildings, the grades suitable for 
this type of construction and the best way in which 
to place the timbers to ensure the longest life. Lack 
of knowledge of grades was conspicuous and may well 
be expressed by the remark of the president of the 
Illinois Society of Architects that the majority of 
the members of that society are absolutely ignorant 
regarding how lumber is graded or the resulting grades 
from the application of inspection rules. It is esti- 
mated that there are 5,000 architects, employing 25,- 
000 skilled assistants, in the United States. The ma- 
jority of these men are probably in an unusually sus- 
ceptible mood for the receipt of first hand, personal 
information regarding wood. Whether this informa- 
tion is furnished by the Government or by men directly 
representing the lumber interests of the country is of 
secondary importance to the fact that the dissemination 
of such information should be undertaken at once. 





Insurance Journal Concedes Importance 
of Shingle Victory 


The Insurance Field, of Louisville, Ky., in its issue of 
Nov. 9, has the following to say regarding the action of 
the Birmingham city council in amending its anti-wooden 
shingle building ordinance to permit the use of treated 
fire-resistant shingles in certain sections of the city: 

‘‘Tt is reported that the action of Birmingham’s city 
commission in repealing that section of the anti-shingle 
ordinance which allows the use of shingles in District 
No. 3—the residence section—is making its influence 
felt in a number of Alabama towns and cities which are 
either planning repeals of similar ordinances-or ceasing 
their efforts to prevent shingle roofs. It is stated that 
Montgomery is planning a repeal of its anti-shingle roof 
ordinance, which was adopted June 1. It was understood 
that when the Montgomery city law was passed that it 
was intended to.see what would be the results at Bir- 
mingham. 

‘*Reliable reports are to the effect that Bessemer, 
Ala., has not only discontinued its agitation for anti- 
shingle roof ordinances but that it has substantially re- 
duced its fire department. Tuscaloosa and Decatur are 
also reported to have suspended efforts for similar safe- 
guards. Insurance men feel that practically all of the 
fire prevention work of the past has been wiped out 
by the action of Birmingham and the sentiment is ex- 
pressed that the 15 percent penalty should be restored 
not only upon the third district of Birmingham but upon 
the entire city. Under the repeal of the ordinance it will 
be permissible not only for roofs to be repaired with 
shingles but for new buildings to be covered with this 
material. 

‘¢Altho the amended ordinance calls for ‘fireproof’ 
shingles, it is stated that the building inspector of Bir- 
mingham is quoted as having said that any kind of 
shingle would be allowed, except one of ‘tar or creo- 
sote.? While the third district does not include any of 
the mercantile establishments, as first reported, at the 
same time it constitutes a hazard for the business 
section.’’ 

The above statements in general reflect a situation that 
will be approved by the lumberman, but this observa- 
tion does not apply to the last paragraph. The AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN welcomed this ordinance as the first 
recognition of the fact that wooden shingles can be so 
treated as to render them very materially fire resistant 
and not subject to ignition from sparks falling upon the 
‘roof from chimneys, passing locomotives or other sources. 

It would seem, therefore, of the greatest importance 
to the cause of wooden shingles that the ordinance be 
honestly and competently administered. No one should 
be more strenuously insistent than the shingle interests 
upon this point. The Birmingham incident has focused 
the attention of the entire country and here is a re- 
markable opportunity to demonstrate to the public in 
general the efficiency of such methods of fire resistant 
treatment of shingles as already have been developed and 
await only commercial application. 

Let this new ordinance of Birmingham be competently 


enforced, and if the city officials do not do it the lum- 
bermen of Birmingham and of the country in general 
should bring all possible influence to bear to induce.them 
to do their duty. 

It should be noted, however, that the information in 
the above article is doubly indirect. It says that ‘‘it is 
stated’’ that the building inspector ‘‘is quoted.’’ That 
would appear to be sufficiently ambiguous to give the 
building inspector in question no grounds for suit for 
libel against this prudent but pessimistic insurance con- 
temporary. 
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It Is the Duty of Retail Dealers to Boost 
Lumber 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
emphatically takes the stand that retail lumber dealers 
should boost for the product that they sell and in a 
recent bulletin says: ‘‘The state of mind which leads 
a lumber dealer to depreciate to the public the value 
of the product from which he makes his living is be- 
yond comprehension. Attention has recently been 
called to the remarks of a city dealer, in which he is 
quoted as having said that ‘Lumber now is often of a 
lower grade, some of the second growth being used. 
Practically the same prices exist.’’’ The bulletin 
states that lumber ‘‘is as good today as it ever was 
and in some cases even better if the right lumber is 
used in the right place,’’ and that it is the duty of the 
retailers to support the manufacturers and not to 
‘*knock’’ them. 

Generally speaking, there never was a time in the 
lumber business in which it has been easier to secure 
any desired grade. However, it must be borne in mind 
that if a common grade is ordered that is the grade 
that will be shipped to the retailer, and that if abso- 
lutely clear stock is ordered that is the kind of lumber 
that will be received. In other words, it is necessary 
to order exactly the grade that is wanted. The lumber 
dealer can not expect to receive clear stock when com- 
mon lumber is ordered any more than the dry goods 
merchant can expect to receive silk when cotton cloth 
is purchased. In every line of industry are a few pro- 
fessional pessimists that spend a large proportion of 
their time ‘‘knocking’’ the industry. As a matter of 
fact such knocks are really boosts when the source is 
considered, but unfortunately this consideration is not 
always given. 

Modern business methods demand more and more 
every day that the man that makes a success from 
the sale of any product must believe personally in that 
which is offered for sale. If his belief is not genuine 
the dealer owes it to the rest of the industry to engage 
in some other line of business. The personal integrity 
of a man who continually knocks the product that he 
sells is questioned more and more. If a lumber retailer 
does not believe in lumber the best thing for that 
retailer and the industry is for him to sell out and get 
into some other line of business. The lumber business 
does not need knockers; it needs boosters. 





Condoned Lawlessness in Pacific North- 
west an Industrial Menace 


After the appalling tragedies at Everett Nov. 4, when 
two citizen deputies, both of them intimately associated 
with Pacific coast lumber interests, lost their lives in a 
pitched battle with I. W. W. invaders who went from 
Seattle by boat to attack the citizens of Everett, the most 
astonishing and unbelievable development was the inter- 
view given out by Mayor Hi Gill of Seattle, and published 
by the daily press. 

As the I. W. W. horde had given out warning more 
than twenty-four hours in advance regarding their violent 
action, the city officials and police department of Seattle 
undoubtedly deserve criticism for allowing the assem- 
bling and embarking of these armed lawbreakers to take 
place. 

It may have been with some thought of hiding the fail- 
ure of himself and his police force that the mayor made 
his remarkable statement. Quoting from the Seattle 
Times of Nov. 8, the mayor’s words were: 

‘*TIn the final analysis it will be found the cowards in 
Everett who without right or justification shot into the 
crowd on the boat were the murderers and not the 
I. W. Ws. The men who met the I. W. Ws. at the boat 
were a bunch of cowards. They outnumbered the I. W. 
Ws. five to one, and in spite of this they stood there on 
the dock and fired into the boat, at the I. W. W. passen- 
gers and all. 

‘*McRae and his deputies had no legal right to tell the 
I. W. Ws. or anyone else that they could not land there. 
When the sheriff put his hand on the butt of his gun and 
told them they could not land, he fired the first shot in 
the eyes of the law and the I. W. Ws. can claim they 
shot in self defense.’’ 

In order to show his sympathy for the I. W. Ws. in 
jail, the mayor is reported to have carried blankets and 
smoking tobacco to the prisoners and ordered that they 
be given the special privilege of smoking in the jail. 

Everett citizens were justly incensed at the Seattle 
authorities for allowing these shiploads of armed invaders 
to leave Seattle with the expressed intention of attacking 
the citizens of Everett, but they were stunned when they 
read the mayor’s words criticizing them for their de- 
fense and attempting to render judgment in behalf of 
the I. W. Ws. before any case had been brought. Regard- 
ing his statement that the Everett citizens outnumbered 
the I. W. Ws. five to one, it is said on good authority 
that the citizen deputies who lined up on the wharf num- 
bered 132 men, a large part of whom were not armed, 
while more than 280 I. W. Ws. were arrested upon their 
return to Seattle. There is such a volume of evidence 
to the effect that the firing was started by the invaders 


aboard the steamer that the mayor’s statements in that 
regard seem certainly unfounded. 

That such an attack could be carried out under the 
eyes of the police in broad daylight seems practically 
impossible, but that the mayor of a sister city in which 
the invasion originated should attempt to cover up the 
failures of his own office and police force by defending 
the action of the lawless invaders is almost unbelievable. 





New York’s Experience Shows Folly of 
Chicago’s Proposed Wharf Law 


In view of the fact that an effort is being made 
to do away by ordinance prohibition with the future 
building of wooden wharves and piers in the city of 
Chicago, the summary of the engineering practice in 
the much larger and more intensively developed har- 
bor of New York as reviewed upon page 35 of this 
issue is of direct significance. There are, however, 
further comparisons that may properly be made be- 
tween these two cases. 

The wharves and piers in New York are very largely 
under city ownership and control. That city has 232 
such piers and derives an annual revenue of approx- 
imately $4,000,000 from them, which is at the rate of 
over $17,000 annually from each such structure. In 
Chicago most of the harbor improvement, such as it 
is, is in private ownership. The city of Chicago dur- 
ing 1915 received a compensation of $7,600 from the 
rental of four ‘‘city docks,’’ according to the report 
of the Department of Public Works, the total shore 
frontage represented being only about 1,000 feet. In- 
cidentally it might be stated that all four of these 
wharves are purely of wooden construction. The city 
of Chicago is attempting to force upon private owners 
of wharves and piers a type of construction that it 
has not used in the only city wharf property from 
which, prior to the construction of the new municipal 
pier, it received any compensation whatever. 

The harbor of New York is very intensively devel- 
oped; the value of harbor space is great. The returns 
to the city on harbor improvements are, as already 
shown, very material, and yet the sound engineering 
practice of that harbor, developed upon strict eco- 
nomic lines, is in favor of wooden pier construction. 

It should be understood, of course, that the chief 
engineer of the New York Bureau of Docks and Fer- 
ries in the paper under review is devoting his attention 
particularly to piers. A pier is that form of wharf 
which projects out at approximately right angles to 
the shore line and affords berthing space for ships 
upon each side. In New York such piers are spaced 
side by side along the shore with only enough water 
space between to afford a slip sufficiently wide for 
ships to lie and move in and out. 

The development of docking space alongside such 
piers rather than shore wharves is necessitated in 
New York by the demands upon the space. About 
four vessels can be accommodated in this way upon 
the same shore frontage that would be required for 
the berthing of a single vessel alongside a wharf par- 
allel to the shore. On Chicago’s great water front 
there has been no such pressure for vessel space. All 
the vessels that come into this harbor in an entire 
year could tie up along its waterfront at one and 
the same time without crowding, altho, of course, 
that amount of water front is not supplied with wharf 
facilities at the present time. 

It follows from this situation that wharf improve- 
ments in Chicago have been very largely shore wharves, 
serving at the same time as retaining walls for the 
shore. The proposed ordinance, however, makes no 
distinction between such wharves and projecting piers. 
The language of the ordinance speaks of ‘‘docks and 
wharves’’, and requires that-they shall be of masonry 
construction above low water line. [This use of the 
word ‘‘docks’’ is entirely erroneous. A dock is the 
water alongside the wharf in which the ship lies. If 


.such a dock lies between two wharves it is usually 


called a slip and if the wharves project out into the 
water with dock space upon each side they are called 
piers.] There are some slips in the Chicago harbor, 
but they are usually created not by building piers out 
into the navigable water but by dredging the shore 
back from the bulkhead line. The slips project into 
the land in contradistinction to a pier projecting into 
the water. Upon the Chicago River this is largely 
dictated by the narrow width of the stream. The only 
noteworthy example of pier construction in Chicago 
at this time is the new municipal pier, which was con- 
structed out into Lake Michigan about a mile at a 
cost of $4,000,000—and at this time is entirely exposed 
to lake storms so that it does not afford a safe berth- 
ing for vessels except in fair weather. 

The Chicago Harbor, therefore, considering the vast 
amount of its water frontage in the lake and river, 
is in an extremely undeveloped condition. At this 
juncture the city of Chicago steps in and proposes to 
enforce an extremely expensive type of harbor im- 
provement. Why? 

The annual report of 1915 of the Department of 
Public Works throws a flicker of light upon the mat- 


—. 
ter, where, in the report of the Bureau of River «nd Hap. 
bors, it says: : 

‘*Plans are now being made for a comprchensiye 
study of the dock question with a view of recom. 
mending for passage an ordinance requiring all docks 
to be built of concrete in the future in order to lessen 
the expense of maintaining same.’’ 

Inasmuch as such wharves are constructed and main. 
tained at private cost under private Ownership, the 
interests of the city in the matter of the cost of main. 
tenance would appear to be somewhat indirect. Py. 
ther over the report, however, states that during 1915 
71 notices were served by the harbor master to rebuilg 
bad ‘‘docks’’ and remove obstructions. The summary 
of permits shows that 72 permits were issued during 
the year for the repair of 7,949 lineal feet of ‘dock. 
ing.’’ During the year there were 4,297 feet of new 
construction and 5,002 feet of wharf were « utirely 
rebuilt. 

Possibly it is too much trouble for the harbor maste; 
to notify private owners of wharves to make these 
repairs. 

The New York engineers lay much emphasis upon 
the need of flexibility in harbor improvements. New 
conditions arise, old works must be removed, iu order 
to permit rearrangement. If this is true in so highly 
developed a harbor, much more is it true in one 
like Chicago’s, where there are anticipations {or the 
future not yet realized. ‘To force an improvement 
upon the private owner of harbor frontage that will 
cost a practically confiscatory sum and that may in 
a few years need to be entirely removed because 
changed conditions have rendered it obsolete is not 
the proper way to promote harbor improvement. It 
is not the way to secure the erection of wharfing 
space along those vast stretches of river front that 
are still unimproved. 

For example, there has been much argument over 
the question whether it would not be better to aban- 
don the Chicago River for harbor purposes and develop 
an outer harbor of sufficient capacity for shipping, 
Any material increase in the development of lake 
shipping or in the size of vessels will throw the weight 
of advantage unquestionably in favor of that plan, 
What will become then of the expensive river invest- 
ments that this ordinance calls for? This is but one 
of a number of possible future developments in the 
line of any real progress. While much stress appears 
to be placed upon the permanent character of the 
masonry construction that is required by this ordi- 
nance, exactly the converse is often the result of this 
form of construction. Such masonry wharves are usually 
placed upon a pile foundation extending to just below 
the water line. In the case of a shore wharf it is, 
of course, necessary to place sheathing behind the 
piling foundation in order to provide a retaining wall 
for the shore. When the masonry cap is put upon 
the structure this sheathing is then, of course, so 
isolated that it is impossible to reach it for the pur- 
pose of maintenance repair. 

-If it then becomes necessary to erect buildings upon 
the shore close to the water line it is impossible to 
drive piling in the soil without the danger of forcing 
this sheathing out and rupturing it, and the proper 
protection of the shore then requires a repair that can 
be made in no way except by wrecking and recon- 
structing the expensive concrete wharves. 
engineers say that the soil here is so compressive 
that it is safe to drive piling at a distance of eight 
feet or more from such retaining sheathing, but the 
conditions of the construction problem often will not 
allow the maintenance of this distance. 

When all -of these considerations are given proper 
attention the proposition appears entirely absurd. 
From the standpoint of public policy there can be no 
good reason for any such rigid regulation of private 
enterprise in the building of wharves. If wooden 


piling construction is economical under the heavy. 


service requirements in New York, it is even more 
so in this city, and whereas New York has secured 
its experience results with untreated material the 
creosoting of the wooden structure above the water 
line will still further extend its long period of useful 


life. It will be noted in this connection that the . 


data of the New York engineer indicate that of that 
portion of wooden piling above mean low water line 
but one-third will require renewing in each 20-year 
period. This gives an average life for the piling, 
even above water, where it is more exposed to decay, 
of approximately sixty years. Who can say that a 
wharf of solid masonry construction sixty years irom 
now, even if still capable physically of giving further 
service, may not be entirely obsolete in design and 
location? If there is to be. any commercial progress 
in our city in the future such as it has attained in 
the past, it is quite probable that the period of: 0)s0- 
lesence for any structure will have been reached long 
before that time. In this connection, it will be re 
called that the city engineer of Seattle in providing 
new pier construction there deliberately chose wood 
upon the theory that concrete construction would be 
entirely obsolete in design and usefulness at the end 
of twenty-five years. 


Chicago , 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


1g NO? IN SYMPATHY WITH SOUTHERN PINE 
TIMBER GRADING RULES 


As manufacturers of longleaf yellow pine, especially suitable 
for high grade construction timbers, we have never been in 
sympathy with the movement to tear to pieces the old stand- 
ard of timber grades and establish the present complex and 
unsatistactory schedule. 

In your editorial in issue of Oct. 21 you convey the idea that 
the grade known as select structural was created by a society 
or organization not connected with the lumber business, ex- 
cepting in an advisory way to lumber purchasers. We had 
supposed that, altho this society suggested the definition of 
“gelect structural,” our grading committee was perfectly 
willing to meet their views. It was also our impression thut 
this grade, as now established, was purposely defined in order 
to admit shortleaf timber with heavy sap. * * 

Our idea has been all the time that the grades of timber 
established by the Gulf Coast Classification, including Inter- 
state Rules of 1905, were sufficiently definite to answer every 
purpose. We believe, and still think, that it would have been 
far better for all concerned if the association had incorporated 
the Gulf Coast Classification in its revision of timber grades, 
The situation now is extremely complex and confusing, and 
not only the buyers but the manufacturers are at sea. It does 
not seem possible to us that the present conditions make tor 
an increased market for timber as against substitutes. While, 
perhaps, it is impracticable, we would like to see every timber 
grade wiped off the association list, and a new lot of very sim- 
ple specifications written defining the various grades of timber 
in accordance with the definitions used by exporters, who 
have known for many years how to distinguish between good 
timber and timber unfit for high class construction. 

Another big mistake which we think was made by our grad- 
ing committee was in its definition of ‘square and sound” 
timbers, requiring that they must be absolutely square, without 
wane, As you know, the export buyers permit a certain 
amount of wane in the square and sound grade. It is a hard- 
ship to the manufacturer to eliminate wane entirely, and this 
isa matter that amounts to a considerable loss in the course 
of a year’s business. 


[The above letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
from a leading southern pine manufacturer and was 
brought out by the editorial printed in the Oct. 21 issue 
on ‘‘Room for Further Progress in Southern Pine 
Grades. ’’—Ep1Tor. ] 


PUTTING THE SHOE ON THE OTHER FOOT 


In looking over the LUMBERMAN of Sept. 23 I notice a 
further letter from the lineyard concern in regard to the 
practice by many mills of referring only to customer’s order 
humber without giving destination. While it may not al- 
ways have been so, hereafter it is going to be our policy 
to state customer’s order number and the destination to be 
sure that he has sufficient information. But, on the other 
hand, “What is sauce for the goose is also sauce for the 
gander,” and it would afford me great pleasure to have the 
writer of these letters spend just one day in our office and 
have to go thru the grief we do to locate different customers’ 
orders, simply from lack of information in their correspond- 
ence, They are ten times worse, as a rule, than any sawmill 
ever dared be, and it would not be extremely bad policy if 
they would all adopt the idea of practicing the same courtesy 
that they expect from the mill. Of course it is probably too 
much to hope that they will write us and refer to our order 
number, but they can at least give their own order number 
and the destination. Many of them refer to their orders 
only by destination and this involves turning over two or 
three hundred orders to find the right one, as we index the 
orders alphabetically, giving their numbers and ours. 


Please do not publish my letter, but simply call attention - 


to it if you feel that it is worth anything. 


[This letter comes from a sales manager of a large lum- 
ber manufacturer and the writer’s modesty, as indicated 
in his request not to publish the letter, is probably suf- 
ficiently respected by withholding the name and address. 
The letter itself is certainly worthy of publication in its 
full form, and while the letter is gratifying in indicating 
that this particular manufacturer will hereafter follow 
4 rigid policy of always referring to customer’s order 
number aud destination of ear it might be well also for the 
retailers to reform their practices in this respect and give 
Proper file number information in correspondence about 
orders, Why not note the mill order number upon the 
order beo & as soon as the confirmation has been received 
quoting .his number, and why not refer to the mill order 
number instead of the buyer’s order number in subse- 
quent correspondence, thus lightening the clerical labor in 


we mil! office? It would seem that at least any buyer 
of tumer who has a definite purchasing system and who 
agp the serial numbering of his buying orders would 
of - » hose numbers if he does not go to the trouble 
. litt, ' track of the mill order numbers. Let us have 


more i i 
Seation. aa a gentlemen, upon both sides this 


CcONY 





NIENT METHODS IN MEASUREMENT OF 
= PULPWOOD 
urine, Jike to know of the most simple methods of meas- 
ee 4 tone ood piled in the woods as cut and piled in small 
are ei:-.. ¢ inches high. The wood is piled by those wao 
“ng by the cord and it is cut 4 feet long but piled 4 


* hes high, and is scattered thru quite a territory, 
— Sire is a method of measuring that will allow me to 
Se the. = of the piles without any fractions to bother, 
of lave a converting term that will give the number 
high : For instance, in measuring wood piled 4 feet 
a quare the face and use 32 as a standard, so that 


Squaris. the £0. Pile I determine the number of 32nds by 
ae ae e face of the pile and set that down. After I 
iy — all the piles I simply add the list of 32nds 
Mien 1 Rg represents and divide the total by 32, which 
ell a e total number of cords. But piled 4 feet 4 
oe. aA gives 34% 32nds, so if that method is to be used 
Gencorem 4 a fraction of a 32nd always to be found in the 
and wt Taw Cvery full cord or half cord or quarter cord, 
Way cf ge Py making this inquiry for is to learn of some 

, Setting rid of taking into account a fraction every 


The old method of scaling in cubic feet—that is, taking ac- 
count of each pile in cubic feet—does not appeal to me and I 
thought there must be some method of handling wood piled 
4 feet 4 inches high as simple as if it were piled 4 feet high. 

Being a reader of the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, I have 
thought best to write you about the matter, as I would ap- 
preciate greatly the information, and thought you could 
supply me with the same if anyone could. 

It is considered in the method discussed that a pile 4 feet 
wide, 8 feet long and 4 feet 4 inches high is to be a cord.— 
Inquiry No. 93. 


[The above inquiry comes from Maine. Some difficulty 
and inconvenience would be introduced by the piling of 
this wood 4 feet 4 inches high if it were to be measured 
by the conventional standard of 128 cubic feet. Inas- 
much, however, as under the system of measurement 
that is employed a pile of 4-foot wood 8 feet long and 4 
feet, 4 inches high is to be considered the unit, it is 
necessary, in figuring the number of cords of unit of 
measurement in these piles, only to record the length of 
the piles and to divide the accumulated total by 8 with- 
out taking their height into account at all as long as 
they are piled uniformly to this standard height. 

While this disposes of the inquiry, it might be well for 
the general information of this and other readers to 
indicate the most convenient method to be followed 
where cordwood is piled to a uniform height other than 
4 feet, which height is not related to the unit of measure- 
ment. If, for example, these piles were to be measured 
on a basis of 128 cubic feet, and were all piled to the 
uniform height of 4 feet 4 inches, it would still be neces- 
sary only to measure the length of the piles. Inasmuch, 
however, as the piles are one-twelfth higher than the 
standard cord height it would be necessary to divide by 
4 and then add one-twelfth to the quotient. This is, 
however, inconvenient, and a short cut can readily be 
devised. Dividing by 4 is equivalent to multiplying by 
25 and pointing off two figures, or, multiplying by the 
decimal fraction .25. Adding one-twelfth to this decimal 
fraction converts it into .27083-+, which, however, is an 
inconvenient factor to multiply by. 

A short table may, however, be prepared representing 
the multiplication of this fraction by each of the nine 
significant figures as follows: 


1— 0.135416 6— 0.812500 

2— 0.270833 7— 0.947917 

* 8— 0.406250 8— 1.083333 
YI 4— 0.541667 9— 1.218750 


5— 0.677083 


Now, suppose in the lineal measurement of these piles 
a total of 3,461 lineal feet is obtained. It is only neces- 
sary to set down the partial products for 3, 4, 6, and 1 
underneath each other, successively shifting them one 
point to the right as shown below, and locate the decimal 
point in the sum directly underneath the decimal point 
in the last partial product. By adding up it will be seen 
at once that there are 468.66 cords in these piles: 


-406.25 
541667 


81 
135416 
468.66 


If a sufficient number of calculations are to be done 
to make it worth while this table can be extended to run 
to 99 instead of stopping with 9. It. will then be pos- 
sible, in the above example, to read the products for 34 
and for 61 and add them together for the total, altho 
in this case the second product would be set down two 
places to the right instead of but one. 

This illustrates a short, expedient method of figuring, 
in multiplying by a constant factor, that is useful and 
convenient in many cases.—Epr1rTor.] ; 


RECONSIGNMENT PRIVILEGE IN LEGITIMATE 
BUSINESS FAVORED 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

With reference to Mr. Keith’s reply to our letter of Oct. 
14 printed on page 23 of your issue of Oct. 28 we note what 
Mr. Keith has to say, with interest. 

We did not accuse Mr. Keith of being foolish. Knowing 
this gentleman as we do, we know the contrary is the case, 
but we might add that he has made several unwise remarks 
and we do not believe that our method of doing business, 
both as wholesalers and the few transit cars which we handle, 
interferes in any way with his business or with the business 
of any manufacturer, because we handle a good quality of 
lumber from the very best manufacturers. We buy it in large 
quantities; we give the mills open orders and let them ship 
it whenever they get a car to load it in. We have practi- 
cally been compelled to do this for the last two years, as 


there are so many times when the mills are short of equip-_ 


ment to load to any particular point but can secure ship- 
ment to load to reconsigning point. We believe it is an ac- 
commodation to our shipper to have open orders to ship when- 
ever they have the stock and cars to ship it in. 

If this is not a good and convenient class of business for a 
mill to have on its books, then we do not know anything 
about the lumber business, “ 

We always get the market price for lumber we have in 
transit. We have never yet had to dump any lumber or to 
murder the price in order to move it, and we prevent this by 
loading what the market and what our customers require. 

Mr. Keith goes on the idea that all jobbers and whole- 
salers of lumber are crooked. The whole fuss which seems 
to be built around this proposition is the fact that some- 
body has been substituting grades, and, frankly, we wish 
somebody would invent a “grade mark’? which would burn 
the brand into the lumber, because we have more trouble 
with this kind of competition than anything else and we have 
more trouble with the fellows who handle lumber that is 
consigned to them than any manufacturer does. They are 
our direct competition; their prices are much lower than 
ours and the quality of their lumber is also lower. 

We are against lumber consigned for reconsignment, but 
we are heartily in favor of a reconsignment privilege for the 
handling of legitimate business and we are perfectly satisfied 


that any set of men will have a hard time making the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission see that the reconsigning propo- 
sition is a bad thing for legitimate business. It is imposed 
upon; so is every other facility or method of merchandising ; 
somebody abuses it. We are against the billing of cars in 
transit to be sold at any price they can get for it. 

Mr. Keith also makes a further statement, without know- 
ing what he is talking about, intimating that the present car 
shortage and advances of lumber are due to the jobbers and 
wholesalers making warehouses out of the cars, paying a 
dollar a day and sewing up the market. This is just about 
as ridiculous as anything we can imagine. We believe we 
would be willing to wager there are not fifty cars of lumber 
on demurrage at all the reconsigning points that we know of 
today, and they have not been there very long. 

We sell lumber every day just as fast as it will sell and we 
ship it every day just as fast as we can ship it. We sell 
lumber when the market goes up and we sell lumber when 
the market goes down, and so does every other legitimate 
wholesaler that we know of, so the impression tried to be 
created here is untrue. 

The trouble with the car shortage proposition (and we be- 
lieve the author of this article knows it as well as any one 
else) is that the railroad companies have not built any equip- 
ment for the last five years. ‘They have allowed deterioration 
of the equipment they had at that time; they have not in- 
creased tueir facilities and terminals, 

We can show by our records that the trouble in this coun 
try is the movement of cars and not the holding of them. It 
is taking us from ten to thirty days to get cars delivered 
aller they reach destination in some of the larger industrial 
centers, and it takes us from thirty to sixty. days in many 
instances to get our freight bills, because tue railroad com- 
panies’ tacilities are not sufficient to handle the volume of 
business offered them today, and the volume is not all war 
material, either. 

‘ne remedy, in our judgment, is for the railroads to get 
busy and improve their equipment and terminals to handle 
the volume of business in this country, which will always 
grow iarger; it does not make any difference wiether Wilson 
or Hughes is elected today ; so the fact that a hundred or two 
cars lmay be used by fitteen or twenty wuolesalers to place 
lumber 1n transit with is having absolutely no effect wuat- 
ever on the car supply. These cars are moving faster from 
mili to final destination than they would if they were shippea 
direct and this we will prove to you by statement which we 
will give you to publish in a few days. 

‘rhe greatest troubles in the yeilow pine industry, as we see 
it—anu tne writer has been in the business for a good maay 
years—are overproduction, lack of etfliciency and lack of 
regulation. We believe firmly that it will be possible to regu- 
late the price of yellow pine lumber in a much more satis- 
tactory manner tha it is done today. We know, from ex- 
perience, that yellow pine lumber is being sold too cheap ior 
the quality of material furnished. It is the cheapest lumber 
on earth and the manufacturers have not made a dollar as a 
whole in the past eight years, and we can agree with Mr. 
Keith that sometning should be done to stabilize the market 
and place it on a basis where a lot of good fellows who have 
their money invested could make a protit on it, and they are 
entitled to quite a large profit, as tneir hazard is very great. 

I have a triend woo just lost $180,000 worth of his timber 
by storm and very little chance to recover a salvage except 
at a loss and we believe you are pecking at the wrong end of 
the business. 

The wholesalers will gladly handle their end of the situa- 
tion if the manufacturers will assist them and every time 
they get a hundred thousand feet of 8-inch No. 2 boards 
not to go out on the market and cut the price $3 to move 
them. Sell it to the wholesalers and let them fill the orders 
they have on file with it. 

Under the present fluctuating prices of yellow pine the 
stocks on hand at the mills and the stocks at the yards are 
not as stable as they should be. We believe that if some deep 
thought were given and some concerted action taken the 
situation wouid be more satisfactory all around, and if the 
mills would move their surplus items thru the wholesaler the 
retail market would be kept steady, which would be more 
satisfactory to the retailer and to the manufacturer as well. 
Let us get the Federal Trade Commission to show us how to 
conserve the timber, our great national resource, and at the 
same time make a reasonable profit on it. A manufacturer 
should not be allowed to cut standing timber which can never 
be replaced unless he can manufacture it without waste and 
at a profit to himself. 

We believe some of these thoughts deserve real considera- 
tion. H, D. BRASHER, 

President and General Manager the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co, 








SOLUTIONS FOR THE LUMBER TRADE’S 
PROBLEMS 


On the front page of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Nov. 4 
you publish an article by W. B. Greeley, of the United States 
Forest Service, on the condition of the lumber industry. Mr. 
Greeley presents the fairest, most intelligent statement of the 
lumber situation I have ever seen come from a Government 
official. He might have suggested several things to remedy the 
unprofitable state of the lumber industry; first, a tariff on 
Canadian lumber ; second, taxes on the product of the sawmill 
and not on the reserves of standing timber; third, some 
modification of the Sherman anticonservation law that would 
permit legal concert in limiting the production of lumber to 
correspond with demand; and, fourth, a combined selling 
agency as an economic saving. Mr. Greeley should also ad- 
vise the United States Forest Service to withdraw all Govern- 
ment timber lands from sale except perhaps for mining or 
homesteaders’ use. Mr. Greeley’s article plainly suggests this ; 
more power to Mr. Greeley. If all our officials were in his 
class this country would have reason to rejoice.—ROBERT 
FULLERTON, Des Moines, Iowa. 


HEAD SAWYER’S SIGNALS WANTED 

Would be glad to have information as to where I can ob- 
tain signals for a sawyer to give to his block setter.—IN- 
quiry No. 89. 

[There is no universal standard upon this matter, but 
of the various systems in use some are probably superior 
to others in the convenience and freedom from error at- 
tending their use. Will the many practical head sawyers 
among our readers please contribute their experience 
upon the subject and state what signals they prefer for 
this purpose ?—Eb1TorR.] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


if manutacturers of lumber ean forget for the moment 
the trouble they are having in endeavoring to secure a 
sufficient number of cars from the railroads in which to 
move even a small proportion of the orders that are on 
their books and that are being offered, and cast an eye 
over the general situation thruout the country, they can 
not fail to be encouraged over the building outlook when 
they review figures that have been compiled from official 
reports of building permits issued in 111 of the principal 
cities of the United States for October. Of the 111 
cities covered by these reports 74 show gains in building 
permits over the same month last year, while only in 37 
cities are comparative losses shown. Building activities 
have increased in two-thirds of the cities and most of the 
largest cities of the country have shown an improvement, 
as for example: New York City with a gain of 27 per- 
cent; Boston, 56 percent; Philadelphia, 36 percent; 
Cleveland, 70 percent, and Detroit, 120 percent. A fea- 
ture of the report covering building permits for October 
is that the gains cover a wide territory, and are not con- 
fined to the principal industrial cities of the East as has 
been the case in so many of the reports during the last 
two years. The South, especially, shows an encouraging 
activity in the building line, gains in some of the south- 
ern cities being as follows: Ft. Worth, Tex., 146 per- 
cent; Jacksonville, Fla., 123 percent; Nashville, Tenn., 
192 percent; Richmond, Va., 119 percent; Savannah, Ga., 
572 percent; Shreveport, La., 159 percent. That build- 
ing is unusually active in Ohio is noted in the reports 
that show gains as follows: Canton, 86 percent; Cleve- 
land, 70 percent; Columbus, 47 percent; Youngstown, 12 
percent. Other cities that show remarkable gains are 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Dubuque, Ia.; East Orange, N. J.; 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Hartford, Conn.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
New Bedford, Mass.; New Britain, Conn.; New Haven, 
Conn.; Passaic, N. J.; Portland, Ore.; San Jose, Cal.; 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Seattle, Wash.; South Bend, Ind.; 
Stockton, Cal.; Trenton, N. J., and Wichita, Kan. Thus 
it may be seen that the building activity is general thru- 
out the country and that along this line the lumber in- 
dustry has nothing of which to complain. 

* * * 

In addition to this building activity there is a growing 
demand from the railroads for construction material and 
for car building material, the call for wood block paving 
is increasing, there is a better demand for timbers for 
use in buildings of the mill construction type, while the 
call for material for export is growing stronger. Thus 
insofar as demand is concerned the lumber industry seems 
to be again coming into its own, but unfortunately, in 
the face of a constantly increasing demand at better 
prices, manufacturers continue to find themselves seri- 
ously hampered thru inability to secure cars in which to 
ship. To be sure, lumber is not the only industry that is 
suffering from the car shortage, but it feels this short- 
age perhaps more acutely than any other industry, be- 
cause the lumber industry has been the very last to profit 
by the effects of returning prosperity, and is just now be- 
ginning to experience an active demand, at something 
approaching satisfactory prices, for the first time in two 
years. Because of this situation lumbermen are intensely 
interested in the efforts that are being made thru the 
Interstate Commerce Commission hearing at Louisville, 
thru the American Railway Association and other organi- 
zations to bring about a solution of the transportation 
problems and to bring some order out of the chaos that 
has existed for some time in the car situation. Indus- 
tries all over the country are operating to their capacity, 
prices of all farm products are soaring and everything 
is favorable for a season of prosperity for the lumber 
trade. : 

* * * 

Perhaps no better review of conditions that promise a 
favorable outlook for the southern yellow pine trade can 
be given than was included in a letter recently sent out 
by one of the large southern pine manufacturers to its 
salesmen in connection with a notice advising them that 
prices on all items of yellow pine were advanced $1 a 
thousand, effective at once. After expressing the firm 
conviction that 1917 is going to be an exceedingly active, 
beneficial and remunerative year for the southern pine 
industry, the company fortifies ‘that conviction with the 
following reasons: 

‘<First: Decreased lumber outputs: 

‘“(a) Owing to the scarcity of ‘labor in the North, 
many manufacturers have stopped the operations of their 
plants and we are reliably informed that, on account of 
the scarcity of labor, the logging operations of many 
northern manufacturers will be so crippled during the 
winter that there will be enforced curtailment during the 
entire year of 1917. 

‘¢(b) The present car shortage is also forcing a cur- 
tailment in lumber production thruout the South and 
Northwest; many small manufacturers have, from neces- 
sity, been forced to shut down, while most of the larger 
ones are pursuing a policy of curtailment necessitated by 
their inability to secure equipment necessary to take care 
of their output. 

‘*Szconp: High prices of competitive materials: 

‘¢The high priced levels reached during the past year 
by steel, cement, and other substitute materials have 
forced the use of southern pine for structural purposes 
so that the interior demand for lumber is unprecedented. 
This will, without doubt, result to our benefit for years 
to come as an opportunity has been afforded to put the 
proper grade of select structural material to test which 


will prove convincingly that heavy wood construction is 
economical, practical and lasting. 

‘THIRD: Present prosperity of country at large: 

‘*The present prosperity of the country guarantees 
civic, business, and individual improvement and ex- 
pansion. Railroad earnings are such that carriers are 
now in a financial condition which will permit of im- 
mediate necessary improvements, increased terminal 
facilities, and increased equipment. Within the last 
week the Michigan Central Railroad has placed orders 
for 6,750 cars, approximating an expenditure of 
$9,000,000. The Great Northern Railway has also 
come into the market for 2,000 all-wood box cars, 
These are only two of the signs indicating that the 
railroads, the largest consumers of lumber, are again 
becoming active purchasers and consumers. Ship 
yards, which have lain dormant for years, are now 
running to full capacity and have firm business in 
hand to take care of their output for the next year 
and a half to two years.’’ 

The continued pressure on the southern pine mills 
from buyers who are eager to get their requirements 
filled as early as possible, the fact that production is 
held down by many of the mills to considerably less 
than normal, and the continued car shortage are re- 
sulting in rapid advances in ,values, some of the larger 
operators having notified their salesmen of advances 
three times since the first of November.- A report 
from the Shreveport (La.) district this week to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN says that practically all left 
hand items are going strong and some are quite scarce, 
including flooring, drop siding, partition and ceiling. 
Few if any plants can make prompt shipment on B 
and better flooring, edge or flat grain; dimension also 
is growing scarce, the cafl for No. 1 common being 
especially heavy. Dimension prices are firm. at $5 off 
list. As an addition to the curtailment of production 
that has been in effect for some time many of the 
mills will soon close down for their annual repairs. 
There is every reason to believe that the southern 
pine market will continue strong for the balance of 
the year with prices for the new year probably going 
higher than those now prevailing. r 

* * * 


While 111 mills reporting to the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association for the week ended Nov. 4 show 
a curtailment of production amounting to 12.34 per- 
cent, the car shortage that has been growing con- 
stantly more acute in the Pacific Northwest has re- 
sulted in an accumulation of stocks that ordinarily 
would augur ill for the market in that section, but 
fortunately the unshipped production is pretty well 
covered by orders, this promising that as the car sup- 
ply improves these accumulating stocks will be worked 
off rapidly and soon be brought down to a normal 
condition. Lumber shipments for transcontinental 
delivery reached a low mark in the Pacific Northwest 
last week when from originating points in western 
Washington and western Oregon only 1,361 carloads 
were reported as moving. In its weekly trade barom- 
eter the West Coast LLumbermen’s Association shows 
a balance of unshipped orders for rail delivery con- 
siderably in excess of 9,000 carloads. This increase 
in the order file has been partly the result of a spurt 
in buying that is attributed to dealers with short 
stocks attempting to seek cover and also to the fact 
that because yellow pine manufacturers have been 
unable to make deliveries many buyers in the middle 
West who usually bill their requirements from the 
South have been compelled to look to the west coast 
for their supplies. With the car shortage developing 
more rapidly now in the West than heretofore, how- 
ever, these buyers will probably experience as great 
difficulty in future in securing their material on the 
west coast as from the South. 


* * * 


An encouraging feature in the situation on the Pa- 
cific coast is the promise of early relief from a shortage 
of vessels in which to move products of mills in that 
territory that ordinarily are shipped by water, but 
which have not moved in normal supply for the last 
twelve months or more, because ships formerly en- 
gaged in the lumber carrying trade were withdrawn 
from that trade, leaving lumbermen practically help- 
less. Just now there are in course of construction in 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia fifty-three 
wooden vessels suitable for coastwise or overseas lum- 
ber traffic, in the building of which approximately 
106,000,000 feet of lumber will be used. In addition 
to these, contracts are reported to have been let for 
eleven more wooden vessels, three to be built in 
Seattle, six in Portland and two at Marshfield, Ore. 
While not all of these vessels will be completed for 
some time, construction work has advanced sufficiently 
to promise early delivery of some of them, and lumber 
manufacturers on the west coast may confidently look 
forward from this time to a resumption of the coast- 
wise and overseas traffic that has been so sadly demor- 
alized from soon after the beginning of the European 
war. San Francisco reports that another advance of 
$1 in white and sugar pine has been made effective 
Nov. 9, this following an advance that was made in 
October. This latest advance applies to Nos. 1, 2 and 
3 shop and third clear. Redwood lumber is firm, 
with a tendency toward an advancing market. The 


situation in the Inland Empire continues favorable 
the mills having experienced a steady demand that 
has held down any accumulation of stocks and has 
practically cleaned up stocks so fast that many of 
them will go into the winter season with their yards 
and sheds depleted far below the normal condition 


this season. 
* * * 


Perhaps the most notable feature about the hardwood 
situation this week is the general improvement in the 
demand for oak, both plain and quartered. Not only has 
an active demand for oak developed but there has been a 
perceptible stiffening of prices for this wood, which jg 
once again becoming a factor in the hardwood market 
For several weeks practically all of the hardwoods have 
been showing increasing strength, but the oaks have been 
dragging somewhat. In the Chicago market this wee 
plain oak has ruled strong at quotations about’ as fo. 
lows: F A 8, $56; No. 1 common, $34 to $35; No, 9 
common, $22; quartered white, F A S, $80; No. 1 com. 
mon, $48; No. 2 common, $28; quartered red, F A §, $62; 
No. 1 common, $42; No. 2 common, $26. Mixed stocks in 
all northern hardwoods are reported to be in heavy de. 
mand, with stock sheets showing all items growing more 
scarce at the mills. So urgent has been the demand for 
mixed stocks in the better grades of maple and elm that 
marked advances have been noted in price within the last 
fortnight. Piano and automobile manufacturers are buy- 
ing maple and elm in large volume; basswood continues 
active, with the movement of birch quite satisfactory. Mills 
on the Menominee River report. inquiries increasing daily 
and double in volume what they were two months ag0, 
and prices constantly trending upward. From southem 
hardwood producing centers reports indicate an active 
demand for practically all items on the list, with stocks 
of cottonwood becoming very scarce and prices advancing, 
Both red and sap gum are in active demand and manu. 
facturers confidently expect the present strong market 
to continue. Louisville reports a free movement of pop- 
lar, box boards and siding, with gum a good seller, while 
for cottonwood, ash and elm the only question is that of 
finding stocks with which to supply the demand. The 
sales report of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States indicates a much greater volume 
of sales in October than in September, with increases in 
prices for many of the woods. Sales of oak were much 
heavier and there was a notable expansion of the distri- 
bution of chestnut and cottonwood. Much activity also 
has been shown in ash, elm, hickory and some of the other 
woods that are bought freely by vehicle and agricultural 
implement manufacturers. All of the eastern distribut- 
ing markets show an active demand for hardwood, Pitts 
burgh reporting an unusually active call for low grade 
stock. Hardwood shippers are experiencing much difi- 
culty in securing cars and the car shortage has extended 
from the South up into the northern producing territory, 
where up to this time the manufacturers have had les 
trouble in securing cars than have those farther South. 
With the exception of the trouble met with in attempting 
to secure a sufficient number of cars, the hardwood situa- 
tion seems to be about all that manufacturers could 
desire. 

* * * 

North Carolina pine manufacturers report an active de- 
mand, now more general in character and covering prac: 
tically every item on the list, as against the call of only 
a few weeks ago, which was limited to a few items. The 
call for the better grades of rough edge lumber contin 
ues good and prices are stiffening perceptibly as a It 
sult. Active sales are reported of full quarter edge box, 
with an improvement in price noted on stock sizes of box 
and culls. The most active item on the entire list as rt 
ported by the manufacturers is box strips. Prices on all 
dressed lumber items are firming and as the demand 
grows it is certain that’ manufacturers will find it to 
their interest to stiffen up prices all along the line. I 
the Philadelphia market North Carolina pine is reported 
to be tightening rapidly, the most urgent demand being 
for box, roofers and sizes. With stocks of hemlock 
shipping condition constantly decreasing, prices for 
that wood are advancing and hemlock manufacturers ar 
in a better position now than at any other time in two 
years. So urgent has been the call for this material 
within recent months that hemlock manufacturers, north 
and east, find their stocks badly depleted and have dif- 
ficulty in supplying the calls that are made upon them. 


* * * 


The cypress situation is said to be practically 
changed, manufacturing centers reporting demand W 
maintained in volume and practically of the same char 
acter as it has been for the last thirty days. The lar; 
eall is for mixed cars, with a satisfactory sprinkling © 
straight car orders that usually call for the factory 
grades. There is a growing request from new sources 
for pecky eypress, this, no doubt, being the result of the 
recent wide publicity given to this particular grade ° 
cypress. Some cypress manufacturers report improve 
ment in the car situation, tho as yet none of them have 
been enabled to secure a supply sufficient for their needs. 
Except at those plants that are equipped for winter 9” 
ing, northern pine mills generally have come to the @ 
of the producing season, and while they go into the W™ 
ter with stocks smaller than usual practically all of te 
mills have a good assortment and are prepared to 
eare of an active demand thruout the winter. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 


DOMESTIC 


Results of the national election of last week show Woodrow 
Wilson aud Thomas R. Marshall, present incumbents, reélected 
to the offices of president and vice president, respectively. 

Constitutionality of the Adamson so called 8-hour law is 
peing attacked by the railroad companies. Suits to that end 
were filed last week by the Union Pacific, Atchison, Topeka 
XY Santa Fe, Louisville & Nashville and other systems. W. G. 
Lee, president of the Brotherhood of American Trainmen, is 
quoted as saying that should the 8-hour law not go into 
effect Jan. 1 a nationwide railroad strike will result. 

Organization was effected in New York City Nov. 15 of 
15,000 employers, mostly enrolled in associations of national 
scope, representing $8,000,000,000 capital and employing 
75 to 80 percent of factory workers, or 7,000,000 persons. 
Its purposes are to combat adverse legislation and undue 
union labor influence in politics and generally to deal with 
public problems of the employer. 

Miss Jeannette Rankin was elected a member of the House 
of Representatives for Montana in the national election last 
week, She is the first woman so honored in the country’s 
history. Three California women will establish a precedent 
by sitting in the electoral college. 

Federal grand juries began hearings Nov. 13 on alleged 
heavy frauds in voting in Columbus and Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Chicago, Ill. Indictments against 
hundreds of members of the principal political parties are 
expected to follow. 

Michigan, Nebraska, South Dakota, Utah, Montana and 
Florida voted in favor of prohibition at the national election 
Nov. 7, thus putting twenty-five of the forty-eight States in 
the “dry’’ column. Alaska also voted for prohibition. The 
vote of the Prohibition party for its candidate for the presi- 
dency is estimated at 500,000. Other States reported notable 
gains in the vote and prediction is made of nationwide prohi- 
hition by 1920. 

Gifts announced late last week are to be devoted to making 
Chicago the ‘greatest center of medical and surgical educa- 
tion and research in the world.” Additional amounts to 
reach a total of $15,000,000 are sought to establish medical 
schools and research laboratories under the direction of the 
University of Chicago. 


May wheat established a new high record in Chicago Nov. 
9, reaching $1.92%. Eggs at $1 a dozen by tg hg J is a 
New York City prediction. Hard coal was quoted in Chicago 
Nov. 14 at $10.75 a ton, delivered. Hides have risen 10 cents 
a pound since Sept. 1 and shoes at $20 a pair are a possibility. 
The United Mine Workers of Ohio have petitioned for Govern- 
ment investigation of the high cost of living, charging ‘“‘illegal 
speculation.”” In response to a question of the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers seventy-four prominent newspapers 
favor an embargo on exportation of wheat. 


During the week Dec. 4 to 9 fifty-five meetings of those 
interested in live stock raising and marketing will be held 
in Chicago. Eighty experts from twelve States, Canada and 
Argentina will act as judges at_the international live stock 
~~ to be held at the Chicago Union stock yards during the 
week, 


Exports of war supplies for the nine months ended Sent, 30 
were valued at $997,970,000, according to figures published 
Nov. 1. Explosives totalled in value $500,000; automobiles, 
horses and mules, metal working machinery and wire ranked 
next in order. Since January, 1915, war supplies have been 
exported from this country of the value of $1,617,845,000, or 
25 percent of the country’s total exports. 

Fire losses of the United States in the first ten months of 
this year were $189,481,220, according to underwriters’ figures 
published Noy. 18. This is $49,000,000 more than the total 
for the same period of 1915. 


Nov. 9 marine underwriters of New York City advanced to 


5 percent tae war risk rate on American vessels. The pre- 
vious rate was 2% to 3 percent. The increase, resulting from 
submarine activity against one or more American ships, places 
American craft on an equal war risk basis with those of other 
neutral countries in the Mediterranean zone. 


‘Dr. Percival Lowell, founder and director of the Lowell 
observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz., died there Nov. 13, aged 61 
years. He was an internationally famous astronomer and 
perhaps was best known as the leading exponent of the 
theory that the planet Mars is inhabited. 


In the Federal district court in New York City Nov. 13 
the socalled “starch trust,” representing an aggregate capital 
of $80,000,000, was adjudged guilty of violation of the Sher- 
man antitrust law and a plan for its dissolution was ordered 
filed with the Federal Trade Commission. The combine is 
enjoined from continuing its business under present prac- 


tices. 
Washington 


Advices of Nov. 9 say but little hope is entertained of 
definite results from the American-Mexican joint commission 
sitting at Atlantic City. Secretary of State Lansing admits 
that political and industrial conditions in Mexico are in a 
grave state. 


What was said to be the first suit ever begun in the 
United States Supreme Court against one of the United 
States was filed last week against the State of North Caro- 
line by Cubans. Its purpose is to obtain payment of bonds 
valued at $1,186,000 offered by North Carolina fifty years 
ago to aid railroad construction in the State. The bonds 
later were repudiated. 


In his annual report, made to the War Department Nov. 10, 
Maj. Gen. Goethals, Governor of the Canal Zone, predicted 
that earth movements in the canal will be overcome “finally 
and for all time.’’ General Goethals was placed on the army’s 
retired list Nov. 15 after forty years’ serviee. He remains 
governor of the Canal Zone. 


Contracts for the construction of four dreadnoughts were 
let Noy. 10, the first contracts awarded under the 1917 build- 
ing program. Each vessel is to cost $1,150,000 for hull and 
machinery. The Navy Department stated Nov. 11 that three 
of the five American dreadnoughts under construction—the 
New Mezico, Mississippi and Idaho—are almost ready for 
launching and that work has been begun on the Tennessee 
and California. Other, smaller craft are nearing completion. 


No recognition of the new kingdom of Poland will be 
accorded for the present by the United States. The Federai 
Government, according to advices of Nov. 12, will refrain 
from welcoming into the concert of nations any new state 
in the old world until the restoration of peace. 

Approximately 2,000 men in various parts of the country 
have qualified for commissions in the officers’ reserve corps 
of the army recently created by Congress. It is expected that 
15,000 officers will have been accepted and commissioned 
within another year. 


Embargo against seed cotton and cotton seed from Mexico 


has been made absolute by the Department of Agriculture. 
The Oriental pink boll worm has been discovered in that 
country 200 miles south of the border, the first time it has 
been found in the western hemisphere. The department has 
sent an expert to the border to assume charge of Government 
agents already there. 

Dec. 4 the council of national defense and the advisory 
commission connected with it will meet for organization. 
The advisory commission is composed of Daniel Willard, 
Baltimore, Md.; Samuel Gompers, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
Franklin H. Martin and Julius Rosenwald, Chicago; Howard 
BR. Crawford, Detroit, Mich.; Bernard Baruch, New York, 
and Dr. Hollis Godfrey, Philadelphia. 

In reply to the latest American note of protest against the 
British trade blacklist the British Government denies that the 
rights of neutral traders under international law have been 


unduly cancelled, defines the blacklist measure as a municipal 
regulation concerning only the British Government and Brit 


ish citizens and says it is designed to shorten the war. Great 
sritain declines to modify the blacklist. 
FOREIGN 
Placing of orders for $500,000,000 worth of munitions in 
Canada by the British Government discloses the fact that th« 
munition industry in Canada has become independent of the 
United States; the greater part of such supplies has hereto 


fore been obtained from this country. Canadian munition 
plants are said to have orders sufficient to keep them at work 
until July of next year. 


Bulgarian forces continue their retreat along the whole 
front in Dobrudja Nov. 9; Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg an- 
nounces that Germany will aid a league to enforce peace after 
the war if not dominated by Great Britain; Berlin reports 
minor victories in Transylvania; French repulse German at- 
tack north of the Somme. Germans make gains in Transyl- 
vania on a 2%-mile front in Volhynia Nov. 10; Rou- 
manians continue their Dobrudja thrust; French capture 
trenches north of the Somme River; Italians gain new ground 
on the Carso plateau; Russians report advances in three 
sections. Austro-German troops reported to have checked 
Roumanian advances in Dobrudja Nov. 11; French retake the 
village of Saillisel, north of the Somme; British win notable 
aeroplane fights and penetrate German trenches northeast of 
Courcelette; Italians make further advances on the Carso 
plateau; Autro-Germany calls for a Polish army. Russo- 
Roumanians begin new offensive and gain new ground in 
Transylvania Nov. 12; Berlin reports repulse of Russians near 
Lemberg, Galicia. British seize German front of five miles on 
both sides of the Ancre River, capturing two towns and 3,000 
prisoners, Nov. 13; Central Power forces reported retiring in 
disorder in Dobrudja; Serbs capture two miles of front in 
Macedonia. Nov. 14 British drive Germans farther back on 
Bapaume; Germans repulse foe in Transylvania. Germans 
gain north and south of the Somme Nov. 15; Italians lose 
heavily east of Goritz; Russians regain lost ground in 
Galicia. 

Scotland’s birth rate of 1915, according to annual report 
issued Nov. 10, was the lowest in any year since 1869. Its 
total was 114,181. 

Canadian law just made effective imposes a penalty of 
$5,000 fine or two years’ imprisonment for combining to en- 
hance prices of the necessaries of life. Food, clothing, 
fuel and materials of manufacture are classed as necessaries, 
The law applies also to limiting facilities of transportation, 
production, manufacture, and storage of merchandise. 

The Duke of Devonshire was installed as governor general 
of Canada Nov. 11 

Nineteen women were killed near Berlin, Germany when an 
express train ran into them in a fog at full speed. 

Formation of the new kingdom of Arabia, with Grand Sherif 
Hassen Ben Ali as monarch, and Mecca as its capital, was 
reported Nov. 11. The new kingdom has thrown off Turkish 
control. 

Mexican advices of Nov. 11 say that an American corpora- 
tion will purchase the Mexican oil property of Sir Weetman 
Pearson (Lord Cowdray), of England. The price given is 
$100,000,000. . 

Nauen, Germany, has been made what is said to be the 
most powerful wireless telegraphing station in the world 
and German inventions have increased fourfold the speed of 
sending, with possibilities of making that country inde- 
pendent of cables and ending British censorship of war news. 
The new system will establish a press rate of 8 cents a 
word. 

Dr. Hippolite Irigoyen was inaugurated president of Ar- 
gentina last week. He is the first executive of that country 
elected by secret ballot. 





OCTOBER BUILDING OPERATIONS SHOW WELL 


Tn spite of preélection uncertainties and other restrict- 
lve influences October made the best showing in building 
operations for many months. 


The oficial reports of building permits issued in 111 
of the principal cities of the United States for October, 
as received by the American Contractor, Chicago, total 






















$86,128,865, as compared with $67,882,891 for October 
last year, an increase of 27 percent. The October state- 
ment this year also shows a decided increase over the 
statement of the preceding month, which was $72,735,764. 
The number of permits issued in these 111 cities in 
October was 28,004, compared with 24,467 for October, 




































while in thirty-seven cities there are comparative losses. 
Two-thirds of the cities have increased their building 
activities. Most of the larger cities show improvement. 
New York City shows a gain of 27 percent; Boston, 56 
percent; Philadelphia, 36 percent; Cleveland, 70 percent; 
Detroit, 120 percent ete. In detail the reports are as 

















1915. Of the 111 cities, gains are shown in seventy-four, follows: 
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FREIGHT CAR ORDERS GREATLY INCREASED 


Requisitions for First Half of November Exceed Those 
of All of October 


More freight cars were ordered in the first half of 
November than in all of October. The total number of 
ears on November orders reported up to Thursday morn- 
ing, Nov. 16, was 25,600, approximately 1,000 more cars 
than were ordered in October. The proportion of box or 
wooden cars to gondola or steel cars was larger this week 
than in previous weeks. Because of conditions in the 
steel market the first move by the railroads when buying 
began was to get protection on delivery and price of 
steel cars. As practically all steel available for reason- 
able delivery has been taken, mechanical and purchasing 
departments are giving their attention to other types of 
cars, most of which involve considerable quantities of 
lumber. 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad has or- 
dered 500 additional box cars from the Western Steel 
Car & Foundry Co. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway ordered 1,000 stock cars from the Haskell & 
Barker Car Co., at the same time contracting with 
the Pressed Steel Car Co. for 500 tank cars. The Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad ordered 2,000 box cars 
from the Haskell & Barker company. The Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad ordered 1,000 composite wood and steel 
gondola cars from the same manufacturer and 1,000 cars 
of the same type from the Pullman Co. The Illinois Cen- 
tral has abandoned for the present the purchase of 600 
steel general service cars but contemplates buying 500 
furniture cars. New orders for the New York Central 
Lines are reported, 250 additional box to be built by the 
Barney & Smith Car Co. and 750 box cars by the Ralson 
Steel Car Co. Morris & Co., Chicago, ordered 400 re- 
frigerator cars from the Haskell & Barker Car Co. The 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad has ordered 200 auto- 
mobile cars from the Pullman Co. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad some time ago ordered 
3,000 new cars and has now made arrangements for the 
repair of a large number of box cars. The Mt. Vernon 
Car Manufacturing Co. will rebuild 500 cars; the Ryan 
Car Co. has an order for some of the work and the 
American Car & Foundry Co. will build 480 box car 
bodies. Most of the railroads are showing and are going 
to show heavy maintenance of equipment expense for 
some time because of repair programs. Among those 
recently mentioned are the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
and the St. Louis Southwestern railways. 

Steel car orders include: Northern Pacific, 350 ore 
cars, Western Steel Car & Foundry Co.; Cambria & In- 
diana, 1,000 hopper cars, Cambria Steel Co.; Bethlehem 
Steel Co., 150 ore cars, American Car & Foundry Co.; 
Briar Hill Steel Co., twenty coke cars. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway will order 
2,000 freight cars, which the court has given the receiver 
authority to buy. It is reported that 2,000 box cars 
and 1,000 to 2,000 gondola cars may be bought if the 
court consents. The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad is inquiring for 500 steel gondola cars, Mer- 
chants’ Dispatch Transportation Co., 250 refrigerator 
ears; and New York Central Lines 1,000 gondola 
ears. The Great Northern Railway, which issued inquir- 
ies for 2,000 box and 1,000 refrigerator cars, will buy 
but 1,000 box. and 500 refrigerator cars. New inquiries 
for other types for this line will, however, be issued, 
probably calling for 500 stock and 500 furniture cars. 


ANSWERS TRADE COMMISSIONER’S LETTER 


NorFoLk, Va., Nov. 13.—The North Carolina Pine 
Association has received a letter from Federal Trade 
Commissioner W. H. Parry, which he has sent out to 
all associations of lumber manufacturers, copy of which 
was printed on page 46 of last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and Secretary W. B. Roper has 
sent out a request to the members of the association 
to send in their views on the various questions pro- 
pounded by Commissioner Parry. From the replies re- 
ceived from the individual members an answer will 
be complied as representing the views of the associa- 
tion. Pending the preparation of this reply, Secretary 
Roper has sent a letter to Commissioner Parry on the 
subject as follows: 


The questions you ask are quite to the point and I think 
you have indicated some of the troubles of the lumber indus- 
try. Without undertaking to answer your questions seriatim, 
I will state that there has been no concerted attempt in the 
lumber industry to adapt production to the facilities for 
shipping. The experience of the lumber industry has been 
unfortunate in undertaking any concerted action regarding 
curtailment of output and I think that one of the main 
difficulties with the situation in our industry is that the 
operators are prevented, thru fear of violating the law, to 
undertake to codperate in any measures to advance the in- 
dustry. They feel that if it is unlawful for the mills to agree 
upon a curtailment to meet market conditions it would be 
equally illegal to combine for the sake of fitting the produc- 
tion to the car supply. The industry is such a large one 
and there are so many firms and individuals involved that it 
would be extremely difficult under the best conditions to 
organize any successful degree of codperation. But under 
the unfavorable statutory conditions that now apply it is 
almost impossible to obtain any degree of concert of action. 

I believe the only solution is to apply the remedy sug- 
gested to your commission in the recent investigation and 
fully elaborated in General Boyle’s brief; that is to say, the 
mills should be given the privilege of codperating to the 
extent of regulating supply to demand and curtailing output 
to meet market conditions when necessary. Unless some 
such provision is made the lumber business will go on as 
heretofore with its ups and downs, periods of oversupply and 
surplus demand alternating, with consequent loss to the 
manufacturers and enormous waste of timber. 

So far as the ereanggee car shortage is concerned, it is the 
most serious we have ever faced and ‘indications are that it 
will last longer than usual. We lumbermen believe that our 
industry is discriminated against in such times as this when 
the preference is given to the movement of periodical com- 





modities, such as grain, cotton etc. The railroads do not 
seem to appreciate the fact that lumber is a steady freight 
for them all the year round and that it, therefore, should be 
taken care of with regularity. In many cases the carload 
of lumber that is not shipped now will not be shipped at all. 
This is true for the reason that the prospective user of this 
material will substitute something else or get lumber from 
some other producing section. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is now investigating 
the car shortage as it affects the lumbermen and I am 
glad to note that your commission also is looking into that 
subject. I hope that between the two the lumber industry 
will get some relief. 


SEVERAL LUMBERMEN VICTIMS OF 1. W. W. GUNMEN 


Battle at Everett, Culmination of Shingle Weavers’ 
Strike, Sets New Criminal Record 





SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 11.—The battle between the 
steamer load of I. W. W. gunmen and the sheriff ’s posse 
which took place at the city dock in Everett Sunday, 
Nov. 5, set a new record in criminal annals of the United 
States. Probably never before in history has such a 
thing ever occurred. I. W. W. 
members had made their 
threats as to what they 
would do in Everett and had 
even told their plans as to 
the methods of attack and 
the date. Newspaper re- 
porters in Seattle had been 
notified that if they wanted 
a good story they should be 
in Everett on Sunday. Nev- 
ertheless this band of gun- 
men was allowed to board 
two steamers and leave Seat- 
tle with the expressed deter- 
mination of attacking a sis- 
ter city. It is apparent of 
course that neither the au- 
thorities in Seattle, nor those 
in Everett looked forward 
to the dire consequences of 
the I. W. W. threat. While 
the Everett officials looked 
for trouble and made prep- 
aration for it, they of course 
had not the slightest idea 
that such a thing as an open 
battle would be fought. 

The main body of 250 
armed members of the I. W. 
W., arrived in Everett 
aboard the steamer Verona 
at 1:40 Sunday afternoon with the avowed purpose of 
turning the town upside down. The steamer Calista was 
following a few miles behind with about 150 of the law 
defying horde of I. W. W.’s. As the Everett officials had 
been fully warned of the approach of the boatload of 
I. W. W.’s the sheriff, Donald McRae, had assembled 132 
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LIEUT. C. O. CURTIS, 
Killed in Everett Battle 


special deputies who were lined up on the wharf in an. 


open space between two warehouses and opposite the land- 
ing place of the Verona. These deputies were mostly 
volunteer citizens and a very large percentage were lum- 
bermen. About 100 of the deputies or possibly more were 
armed. As the boat drew up to the wharf the spring 
line was cast over a cleat on the wharf and at this time 
Sheriff McRae, stepping out in front and holding up his 
hand, asked for the leader of the mob. 

To his query: ‘‘Who is your leader’’ he received the 
reply: ‘‘We are all leaders.’’? He then told them they 
had better turn back as they would not be permitted to 
speak on the streets of Everett. 

This statement was met with the rejoinder: ‘‘ The hell 
we won’t,’’? and immediately one of the I. W. W. mob 
began firing at the sheriff and was followed by others 
aboard the boat, shooting into the crowd of deputies. 
The sheriff was shot in the leg three times and dropped 
to the wharf, from which position he emptied his re- 
volver into the boat. 

The citizen deputies, most of whom had never before 
been under fire, and in spite of the fact that they were 
taken by surprise, returned the fire of the I. W. W. 
crowd with good enough effect to cause the boat to draw 
off quickly into the stream and head back for Seattle. 
It is estimated that in all probably a thousand shots 
were exchanged between the I. W. W.’s and the citizen 
deputies and as a result there are five known dead among 
the I. W. W.’s and two of Everett’s citizens with a 
score of wounded, three or four seriously. 

Sunday’s tragedy was the outgrowth of the shingle 
weavers’ strike which started May 1. The shingle 
weavers after a few months of striking came to the con- 
clusion that they would not be able to win the strike by 
lawful means and secured the services of the I. W. W.’s 
from outside. In August of this year the I. W. W. 
element became active in Everett and began making 
assaults on non-union shingle millworkers, at the same 
time holding street meetings and making street speeches 
on the main streets of Everett, urging force, assault, 
arson and other unlawful means of fighting in order to 
win the strike. During the latter part of August a band 
of I. W. W.’s was rounded up by a citizens’ committee 


_and escorted to the city limits of Everett and ordered 


not to return. Following this threatening letters were 
received from I. W. W. headquarters in Seattle and 
the mayor, the commissioner of safety and sheriff of 
Snohomish County laid plans for handling the situation 
in case of further violence. The Everett Commercial 
Club, of which Fred K. Baker, of the Fred K. Baker 
Lumber Co., is president, was used as the organization to 
handle the situation and at an enthusiastic meeting of 
citizens many were enrolled as special deputy sheriffs 
and pledged themselves to enforce law and order. The 
city council passed an ordinance prohibiting all public 
speaking upon certain of the main streets of ‘the city. 





iis 
The I. W. W. leaders resented this ordinance and at: 
tempted- to carry on their agitating anyway. About 
forty-one of the imported I. W. W. members wer: escorted 
from the city Monday, Oct. 30, and warned not to return 
These I. W. W.’s were very loud in their threats ang 
warned the Everett people that they would return anq 
wreak vengeance on the city. As a result the two boat. 
loads, as before stated, bore down on Everett Sunday 
morning and the battle resulted. 

Seattle and Everett citizens are loud in their criticism 
of the Seattle authorities for allowing two shiploads of 
armed men to leave Seattle with the expressed purpose 
of attacking a neighboring city and murdering its citizen. 

Two of Everett’s prominent citizens, both of whom 
were well known to lumbermen of the north Pacific 
coast gave up their lives in the defense of their city, 
They are Charles O. Curtis, sales manager of the Canyon 
Lumber Co., this city, and lieutenant in the Officers? 
Reserve Corps of the national guard of this State, ang 
J. F. Beard, deputy sheriff of Snohomish County, for. 
merly sheriff of the county, and prior to that one of the 
owners of the B. B. & R. Lumber Co., Index, Wash. 

Of the score of wounded Everett citizens are man 
lumbermen, among them Edwin Stuchell, Joseph Irving, 
Neil Jamison and a number of employees of the various 
lumber companies of the city, including Harry B. Black. 
burn, A. J. Ettenborough, H. C. Paup, James A. Broad. 
bent, Charles Tucker and Owen Clay. Athol Gorrall, uni- 
versity student and a member of the Delta Tau Delta 
fraternity, who was visiting his friend and fraternity 
brother, Edwin Stuchell, was one of the most seriously 
injured and for a time it was thought he was fatally 
wounded. However, his strong physique caused him to 
rally rapidly and physicians now say he is out of danger, 

The shingle weavers’ strike, which was the beginnin 
of the trouble that led up to the I. W. W. battle, was off- 
cially declared off by J. G. Brown, president of the 
Shingle Weavers’ Union, on Thursday following the 
battle. The strike had been unsuccessful and the mills 
were operating in good shape notwithstanding the exist. 
ence of the strike. The I, W. W.’s had been called upon 
and their tactics of violence resorted to, culminating in 
the catastrophe, gave the officials of the union a good 
excuse to call off the strike, in which they had been 
defeated for many months. 

Everett is known as the city of smokestacks and is 
one of the principal manufacturing centers of the State 
as well as of the entire Pacific Northwest. It employs 
thousands of workers and has been the center of labor 
organizations thruout this section. Apparently the 
I. W. W. organization had determined to use the shingle 
weavers’ strike as an excuse and fight out its claim for 
supremacy in Everett. 

The I. W. W. horde upon returning to Seattle were 
placed under arrest and later the captain of the steamer 
Verona together with the prosecuting attorney of Sno- 
homish County and several citizens who had taken part in 
the affray went to Seattle and identified a number of 
the prisoners as those firing on the Everett citizens. 
Snohomish County will prosecute the invaders for the 
murder of its citizens and the entire bunch will be pros- 
ecuted by King County authorities for unlawful assem- 
bling. 

Labor organizations in this part of the country are con- 
tributing funds for the defense of the I. W. W.’s and 
the executive secretary of the organization, W. D. Hey- 
wood, is expected to arrive to look after the interest of 
these men. Also nationally prominent counsel will be 
secured to handle their cases. 


LABOR SHORTAGE IS GROWING IN THE SOUTH 


JACKSONVILLE, FuLa., Nov. 11.—The South is con 
fronted with a very serious situation brought about by 
the migration of negro laborers to the North. On Nov. 
15 the naval stores season officially opens in this set: 
tion and there is available only a fraction of the labor 
necessary to carry on operations at the maximum capac 
ity. All lines of industry are affected. At a district 
meeting of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill . Association, 
held at Valdosta, Ga., today, the labor situation was the 
chief topic of conversation. Some mills have scarcely 
enough men to operate and a few have been obliged to 
shut down because of the labor shortage. Wages have 
been advanced materially at the sawmills but this has 
little or no influence in stopping the migration of negro 
laborers northward. This is alleged to be largely due 
to the activities of agents of northern labor agencies 
who are said to be actively engaged in recruiting labor 
in spite of the State laws forbidding this practice. At 
present there is no indication that the migration 
stop and it is estimated that during the year well over 
100,000 negroes have gone north. 


DANGER OF RAILROAD STRIKE STILL IN EVIDENCE 


New York, Nov. 14.—Danger of a nation-wide rail 
road strike has not entirely disappeared, it developed 
here yesterday and today when representatives of the 
nation’s railroads and of the four powerful brotherhoods 
failed to reach an agreement as to the proper applica 
tion of the law. The stumbling block was the existing 
mileage system of compensation. The ‘protherhoods 
want to be paid on the mileage basis where in this way 
a man can ‘‘get by’’ with less than eight hours’ wo 
a day, but where completing the day’s regular mileage 
would run longer than eight hours the brotherhoods wat 
to accept the eight hour basis.” The railroad managers 
fail to see the justice of these demands. 

After the conferences here President William 4. Lee 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen voiced thé 
threat of another strike. He said that the strike order 
which was directly responsible for the passage 0 
Adamson law is still in effect and that the four brother 
hoods will not hesitate a moment to enforce it. 
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BOSTON PLANS BIG CIVIC DEVELOPMENT 


Famous Back Bay District Involved — Lumber Con- 
sumption May Be Heavy 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 14.—A vast real estate project 
which calls for the expenditure of millions of dollars and 
the consumption of many millions of feet of lumber and 
other building materials has been‘disclosed by the trus- 
tees of the Park Square Real Estate Trust, controlling 
$4,000,000 worth of vacant land in the Back Bay. This 
trust controls the land formerly occupied by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology between Trinity Place 
and Clarendon Street, and that formerly owned by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford railroad fronting on 
Stuart, Clarendon, Berkeley and Providence Streets, the 
Boston terminal of that railroad until the South Station 
was constructed a few years ago. 

The scheme was made public at a recent dinner of the 
Park Square Real Estate Trust, given to prominent men 
at the Copley-Plaza. Charles Francis Adams, treasurer 
of Harvard University, presided at the dinner. Ralph 
Adams Cram, of Cram & Ferguson, consulting architects 
of the trust, divulged the colossal plan for relieving the 
present congestion in the downtown business sections of 
Boston by providing a new retail business district and 
civic center in the Back Bay. If this plan goes thru, as 
its very influential projectors are confident it will, it will 
mean the greatest building enterprise Boston has ever 
known. The requirements in lumber alone, much of it 
the highest grade of hardwood inside finish and flooring, 
would cost a fortune. 

Among other things, the plan as made public and dis- 
eussed at great length in the daily newspapers provides 
for the sale of the present City Hall on School Street, 
downtown; the combining in a capacious and modern 
union station of the present Back Bay, Trinity Place and 
Huntington Avenue stations of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and Boston & Albany railroads; the 
development of a big civic square fronting on this new 
station and bordered by a group of splendid municipal 
buildings, and the eventual construction of about $100,- 
000,000 worth of retail establishments. New streets and 
squares are to be constructed, and $400,000 worth of land 
is offered to the city for this purpose. 

Charles S. Smith, former president of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and many other influential men advo- 
eated the project at the dinner, among them being W. L. 
Shearer, of the Paine Furniture Co., for more than half 
acentury the leading furniture manufacturer in this part 
of the country and among the largest consumers of high 
grade hardwoods in the East. This concern recently 
moved its factories and big retail and wholesale show- 
rooms from downtown to the Back Bay adjoining the 
land about to be developed. Mr. Shearer said that mov- 
ing to the Back Bay had brought his company steadily 
increasing business, culminating during the last ten 
months in the largest business in the eighty-one years’ 
history of the concern. 





PLAN LARGEST MILLS IN CANADA 


Orrawa, ONt., Nov. 13.—Arrangements are being 
made for one of the biggest deals in timber limits in the 
history of Canada. A. J. H. Eckhardt, of Toronto, in 
conjunction with two associates of a large New. York 
corporation is negotiating for the control of timber 
limits in the Province of Quebec covering an area of 
1,062 square miles. The price is said to be close upon 
$7,000,000. 

If the deal carries the New York corporation will erect 
lumber mills and pulp mills larger than any others in 
Canada. It will engage in the production of lumber 
and pulp on a very large seale. A huge investment will 
be made in the venture. Operations will be extensive, 
The concern counts on supplying huge quantities of lum- 
ber for the rebuilding of Belgium, northern France and 
other \ar-shattered parts of Europe. It is planned to 
have output enough to supply Canadian and American 
demands. Mr, Eckhardt and his two associates in the 
deal have been buying timber limits since 1897 and have 
Investec! fortunes in them. 


URGED TO CORRECT BUSINESS METHODS 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 11.—A suggestion that may aid 
lumber merchants in developing and holding trade with 
South American buyers was voiced by William H. Lough, 
President of the New England Trade Press Association, 





at the dinner of that organization last night in the Hotel 
Avery President Lough declared that South American 
a8 we as European merchants have acquired the idea 
that te manufacturer here is a hopeless bungler with his 
busines methods. He urged immediate action to correct 
the ‘upression, and appealed to publishers and editors 
of all trade papers to aid manufacturers in a fight to re- 
“outh American business gained during the present 
Proident Lough said, in part: 
aa ingle, along with the rest of the Atlantic seaboard, 
ae be: Ben | = world’s great centers of manufacturing 
year rkets. It may in the course of a few 


-. _ become one of the world’s greatest centers of ship- 
Enz). «foreign commerce. It is a fact essential to New 
are -....).Prosperity that this prophecy be realized. You 
eS (ually—and inevitably—losing your domination over 


The ‘ nttal Woe manufacturing within the United States. 





est and the South are meeting you in direct 


a> ition, with many advantages behind them. 

outle. th can your energies and your capital find an easier 
eikow oe in the great foreign markets which have been 
the Ar open—which indeed are clamoring for the products of 


,\mierican factories? 
upon. B,’ Shock to find that our business methods are looked 
.. “S hopelessly erude and bungling. It is time we stopped 
es on the back and began to give a little more 


“crys thought to the question: “How can we cultivate 


closer and more profitable business relations with foreign 
countries ?” 

Before the European war England and Germany were 
easily the dominant traders in most of the large competitive 
markets, These countries enjoyed vast advantages as com- 
pared wita the United States. We should not overlook the 
fact, however, that long before the European war the United 
States was showing steady gains year after year in the export 
of manufactured goods. 





NEW ENGLAND BREAKS ITS BUILDING RECORD 


Contracts Are Millions Ahead of Previous Years— 


Lumber Profits Accordingly 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—Dealers in builders’ mate- 
terials, and particularly lumbermen who have furnished 
the bulk of the supplies, are now convinced that 1916 
will go down in history as the record-breaking building 
year of New England. Building contracts awarded for 
construction work in this little northeastern corner of 
the country up to last Wednesday night amounted to 
$180,710,000. This huge total is millions ahead of any 
previous year, comparing with $152,825,000 during 1915 
up to Nov. 8; $144,494,000 in 1914, $152,108,000 in 1913, 
and $168,328,000 in 1912, hitherto the record year for 
New England builders. 

Despite bad spring weather, 1916 started in with a 
rush for the building contractors, who had contracted 
for $61,364,000 before the first four months of the year 
were ended. Thereafter new records were hung up 
monthly, the demand for new mill plants and factories 
being especially active. Following are the figures of 
contracts awarded for New England building operations, 
by months: April, $18,375,000; May, $23,997,000; June, 
$21,929,000; July, $16,733,000; August, $18,259,000; 
September, $16,112,000; October, $21,374,000. 





CONVERTS FLATS INTO BOX CARS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 11.—The acuteness of the scar- 
city of box cars particularly is illustrated by the accom- 
panying illustration. This is a picture of a Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. flat car converted into 





BUILT-UP BOX CAR ON FLAT CAR TO CARRY FINISH 
LUMBER 


a box ear by the Onalaska Lumber Co., Onalaska, Wash. 
It will be noted that this car is built up with ladder, 
handholds, the regulation roof and running board on top, 
which are required by the railroad company. This shows 
the strong effort lumber manufacturers are making to 
ship their orders under the present trying conditions. 
While it is true that closed cars are very much harder 
to secure than open cars, it is impossible to secure a 
requisite number of the latter. The situation is appar- 
ently growing worse each day. The Onalaska Lumber 
Co. is one of the newer manufacturing concerns in south- 
western Washington, having completed its big mill dur- 
ing the present year at Onalaska. William Carlisle, 
Atchison, Kan., is president. of the Onalaska Lumber Co. 
and his son, W. A. Carlisle, of Onalaska, is secretary- 
treasurer and manager. The company cuts about 200,000 
feet of lumber daily. 


~ MAY REPEAL MONTGOMERY SHINGLE ORDINANCE 


Monteomery, Aua., Nov. 13.—Alabama insurance men 
contemplate putting into effect again the 15 percent 
penalty in Birmingham, as a result of the action of the 
city commissioners in repealing clauses in the anti-shingle 
ordinance which permits the use of wooden shingles in 
district No. 3—the residence section. This information 
came to Montgomery, where there is agitation in favor 
of repealing the stringent anti-shingle ordinance which 
was adopted June 1. 

Insurance men, it is evident, are worried over the ac- 
tion of the Birmingham commissioners and they say they 
can see no way out of placing into effect again the 15 
percent penalty in Birmingham—not only in the residence 
section but in the business district. 

The action of the commissioners there has created 
much dissatisfaction in Montgomery, Bessemer, Decatur 
and Tuscaloosa, and it is very probable that steps will be 
taken at once to have the Montgomery ordinance re- 
pealed. 

‘¢There has been some talk of asking the commission- 
ers here to repeal the ordinance,’’ said B. C. McLaren, 
of the Alabama Shingle Co., ‘‘but just when these steps 
will be taken I do not know. The shingle business was 
never very good in this city, but the shingle ordinance 
has about put us out of business. I was informed that 
any kind of paper could be used on roofs in Montgomery, 
but that shingles were prohibited. This condition should 
not exist in any city.’’ : 








NEW YORK BUILDING SHOW WILL FEATURE LUMBER 


Many Woods to Be Exhibited—Associations Plan to 
Take Active Part 


NEw York, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Lumber will play a prom- 
inent part in the National Complete Building Exposition 
which will be held in the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, March 5-11. This is assured by the fact that 
practically every one of the associations which exhibited 
in the First American Complete Building show in Cleve- 
land last February have this early engaged space in the 
New York show. 

Southern pine will be exhibited by the Southern Pine 
Association, of New Orleans, La., the Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau, of Little Rock, Ark., and the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association of Norfolk, Va. An elaborate ex- 
hibit demonstrating the possibilities of gum for interior 
finishing will be put on by the Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Memphis, Tenn., and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of Chicago, will 
have an exhibit of a mill construction sprinklered build- 
ing, and several northern hardwood associations will 
be represented. In all lumber will oceupy probably a 
dozen spaces. 

The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
of New York, in codperation with the several local asso- 
ciations of wholesale and retail lumber dealers, may com- 
bine in reproducing the elaborate exhibit which was put 
on at the Cleveland show of last February by the Cleve- 
land Board of Lumber Dealers at a cost of nearly $20,- 
000. This exhibit comprised ten miniature houses, rep- 
resenting popular styles of residence architecture, com- 
plete in the most minute exterior detail and elaborately 
landscaped. A feature of exceptional interest was a re- 
production of Mt. Vernon, the old Washington home- 
stead, true even to the surrounding grounds. It was one 
of the centers of interest. 

Because of the season, just on the eve of the beginning 
of spring building operations; the location, New York, 
center of American building interest; and the better ex- 
hibition facilities afforded in the Grand Central Palace, 
the New York exposition is expected to surpass the Cleve- 
land show in every way. 





CYPRESS COMPANY’S SALESMEN “MOBILIZE” 


New Or.EANS, La., Nov. 13.—The Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co.’s salesmen ‘‘ mobilized’’ here last night and 
this morning were much in evidence around the com- 
pany’s general offices. ‘The noon roster showed twenty- 
six present or accounted for, representing territories in 
nineteen States. Manager Frank N: Snell, aided and 
abetted by his department heads, is doing the honors 
as host. This afternoon the company’s stenographers 
were given a half-holiday, and the offices were trans- 
formed into an auditorium, for a free and easy, go-as- 
you-please conference between the office and sales forces. 
Another general conference will be held tomorrow fore- 
noon. 

Tomorrow evening the visiting salesmen, organized in 
two platoons, so to speak, will go to the mills at! Garden 
City and Patterson to study grades under the expert 
tutelage of the inspection forees. Thereafter, as related 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week, tliey will be 
reorganized into five squads for a general tour of the 
company’s mills. The expedition will be re-mobilized in 
New Orleans Nov. 25, for the annual dinner, which takes 
place that evening. The list of those present includes: 


H. P. Altman, Chicago; William P. Bell, Toledo, Ohio; E. 
D. Bowman, Emporia, Kan.; F. R. Breaux, Fort Worth, Tex. ; 
J. G. Byers, Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. E. Campe, Waterloo, 
Iowa.; S. W. Collins, Pittsburgh; S. L. Downman, Atlanta ; 
J. D. Farley, Cincinnati; Hubert Gregg, Indianapolis; L. R. 
Hooper, jr., Memphis; H. A. Hoover, Ashley, Ill.; H. H. Hoyt, 
St. Joseph, Mo.; H. M. Humphrey, Lincoln, Neb.; Frank Leh- 
man, Syracuse, N. Y.; I. J. Lietemeyer, Des Moines, Iowa: 
J. A. McClanahan, Peoria, IlJ.; A. 8, Porter, Cleveland, Ohio; 
C, A. Pratt, Kansas City, Mo.; John C. Ray, Waco, Tex.; 
W. P. Stone, Louisville, Ky.; L. M. Tully, St. Louis; R. 8. 
Walker, Milwaukee; George C. Williams, Enid, Okla.; J. C. 
Williams, New Orleans, and G. B, Woodhull, Reading, Pa. 





CAMP CONSTRUCTED:'IN TWENTIETH CENTURY STYLE 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., Nov. 13.—The Ward Lumber 
Co. has a decided novelty in its camp on the Green 
River just north of Mancelona, being a collection of big 
canvas tents arranged much as they are on a cireus 
ground. But it is not much of a circus. Those six tents 
represent the twentieth century method of camp construc- 
tion. Where the timber cut will run into several hundred 
thousand feet, the Ward company did not feel like going 
to the expense of building the usual camp shanties and 
then, after the cut, suffer a total loss on the sheltering 
places. 

Big canvas shelterings were procured and when camp 
is broken the big flaps will be lowered and wrapped, the 
tent poles carted away and the grounds cleared. It is 
believed that this is the only canvas camp in the State 
and one of the very first in existence. It is a success, 
the camp foreman says; the men like it in every respect, 
and the canvas camp is going to become an institution 
of the lumbering industries, they declare. Even the 
horses are sheltered under canvas coverings. 

Under the broad expanse of the mess tent are spread 
the tables at which the sixty men are seated for their 
meals. Just’ off this is the cook’s shanty. The wooden 
building is designed only to house the cooking utensils 
and give the cooks-the utmost security for their food- 
stuffs, from woodchucks, squirrels, chipmunks that at 
night might find easy passage thru the canvas flaps. 
The sleeping tents cover bunks arranged in tiers of 
two with the necessary racks for clothing. 
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EXPERT TELLS ENGINEERS OF CAUSE OF WOOD DECAY 





Forests Products Laboratory Investigator Points Out Conditions Inducing Fungi Growth— 
Timbers for Mill Construction Buildings Should Be Closely Inspected 





The results of the investigations at the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., in the growth and preven- 
tion of wood destroying fungi were discussed before the 
bridge and structural section of the Western Society of 
Engineers in Chicago, Nov. 13, by Prof. C. J. Humphrey, 
in charge of the forest pathology section of the labora- 
tory, who has spent two years in the study of the causes 
of decay in wood and methods to prevent or retard decay. 
Professor Humphrey’s address was listened to with close 
attention by a large number of engineers and architects 
and this attention showed the keen interest being taken 
in timber for mill construction purposes at present. 

He first explained that all decay in wood is due to the 
growth of fungi on the wood, and declared that the 
fungi are actually plants that grow in the wood in the 
same manner that flowers, weeds and trees grow in the 
earth. The fungi live off of the wood and in time will 
absorb all of the sclid portion, and in that manner cause 
decay and disintegration. He said that there are about 
fifteen species that actively attack structural timber 
after being placed in buildings, and that the life of the 
fungi is divided into two phases. The first is the grow- 
ing phase, and it is in this period of life that rot is 
induced in the wood in which the fungi grow. The 
second phase is the fruiting stage in which spores are cast 
off and float through the air to other wood and so 
infect it. 

He pointed out that the conditions essential to fungi 
growth are, first, a certain amount of moisture, and as 
this moisture is probably the most important factor in 
producing the growth, care should be taken in building 
to prevent timbers from becoming damp and remaining 
so. On the other hand, submersion in water prevents 
decay, as the growth can not live without a certain 
amount of oxygen. For this reason timbers immersed in 
water show little or no decay. Second, a small amount 
of air is necessary for the growth of fungi, as they 
absorb a small amount of oxygen, as do all other plants. 
However, fungi will not prosper where there is an unusu- 
ally good circulation of air, and for this reason great care 
should be taken to see that the ventilation is first class 
in all buildings of mill construction. The third condi- 
tion necessary to the growth of the fungi is favorable 
temperature. As a general rule, fungi are not susceptible 
to cold and manage to live thru even extremely cold spells. 
They grow best at from 75 to 85 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Out of about fifty species tested in the laboratory, it was 
found that none grew after being subjected to a tem- 
perature of 118 degrees, Fahrenheit. 

Professor Humphrey recommended that after structural 
timber had become wet in putting up, immediately upon 
completion of the structure it should be closed and sub- 
jected to a heat of from 110 to 120 degrees for from 
48 to 72 hours. He said that this method of procedure 
would have a very helpful effect in warding off the effects 
of fungi. He cited instances of the long life of this 
pernicious growth and recommended that special pains 
be taken to prevent timbers from being subjected to ex- 
posure. He said that the spores are very minute and are 
carried easily by the wind. An average size specimen 
will produce, in one year, more spores than fifty times the 
population of the globe. 

A number of illustrations of failure in structural tim- 
bers, due to attacks of fungi, were then shown. A num- 
ber of these timbers were species not suitable for mill 
construction and engineers were warned against accepting 
such timbers. 


Recommendations to Be Observed 


In general Professor Humphrey made the following 
recommendations to be observed in a mill construction 
building that will help in a large way to prevent the 
attack of fungi: (1) Avoiding using non-durable species 
of timbers. (2) Laminated floors should not be laid 
while the wood is wet and care should be taken to pre- 
vent any of the timbers going into the construction 
of the building when wet. (3) Timbers should not be 
covered with plaster or other materials immediately 
after being placed in the building. (4) Care should be 
taken to secure seasoned timber in all cases. (5) Even 
dry nondurable species of timber should be placed in the 
building where there is a great deal of artificial humidity 
in the air, as usually occurs in the textile mills in the 
north Atlantic States. (6) Architects and engineers 
should make it their business to see that the timbers are 
not affected thru storage near timbers already attacked 
by fungi. (7) Secure good ventilation, especially in 
cellars, and never case up timbers tightly. 

A number of attacks upon laminated floors by fungi he 
traced directly to the fact that the wood used in floor- 
ing construction was wet when put in place. A chart 
was introduced as evidence to show how decay influ- 
ences the failure of timbers under stress, and a number of 
slides were introduced showing the manner in which rot 
spreads through timbers. Professor Humphrey brought 
prominently to light the necessity of lumbermen to clean 
up the lumber yards and remove and destroy all rotted 
material, to prevent the infection of timber while in the 
yard. A number of slides were shown illustrating the 
conditions in some manufacturers’ yards. Special em- 
phasis was laid upon the possibility of contamination of 
timber because of contact with pile foundations already 
attacked by fungi, and he pointed out that pools of 
water in the vicinity of piles of lumber were also very 
apt to induce decay. As a means of controlling the 
growth of fungi, he advocated that all lumber yards be 


cleaned up, that timbers be minutely inspected for in- 
fection before being placed in buildings even if it be 
necessary to have the Forest Products Laboratory pass 
upon them. He advocated that the southern pine speci- 
fications for structural timbers be specified in all cases; 
that care be taken not to place timbers where rot i? 
likely to occur and that timbers should never be placed 
in direct contact with earth or concrete, for moisture is 
absorbed rapidly and induces rot. The most important 
feature of it all is the securing of adequate ventilation. 

Professor Humphrey also remarked that periodical 
investigation should be made to determine whether the 
timbers are being attacked by fungi and, if so, recom- 
mended the heat process heretofore described. He also 
recommended that timbers be treated with some sort of 
preservative for interior use, especially the ends that 
come in direct contact with other timbers or structural 
material. Slides were introduced showing how this may 
be done with coal tar creosote or any other preservative. 

Following Professor Humphrey’s address the engineers 
and architects present engaged in an animated discus- 
sion of the subject, which showed their deep interest 
in securing first-class material for structural purposes. 
During the course of this discussion, it was brought out 
that the majority of those present know extremely little 


a, 
of the manner in which timber is graded, but are really 
anxious to receive information. F. FE. Davidson, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Society of Architects, said that he 
was surprised at the lack of knowledge by architects 
thruout the State when he took office as president and 
so far as he knew, this knowledge is still lacking, He 
stated further that until the adoption of the density rule 
by the Southern Pine Association it was almost impos. 
sible to secure good timber in Chicago. He recom. 
mended that every architect and engineer specify timber 
graded by the rules adopted by the Illinois Society of 
Architects that are based on the density rule of the 
Southern Pine Association. He told of his own experi- 
ence in constructing laminated floors in buildings ang 
stated that with one exception, he has never had an 
trouble from fungi attacks. The one exception was due 
to plastering immediately after the floor had been laid, 
He said he specifies in material that goes into laminated 
floors that both sides be rough and that the edves only 
be dressed, and in this manner the marks of the gay. 
blade admit sufficient ventilation to prevent attacks by 
fungi. He stated that practically all of the laminated 
floors that he has seen that have been attacked by fungi 
were built of timbers surfaced four sides, and spiked go 
closely that no ventilation was possible. 

It was emphasized that the general failure in timbers 
in mill construction buildings is due to improper meth. 
ods of building or inferior species used in the construe. 
tion. The best grade of timber was admitted to give 
good satisfaction, but many present deplored the fact 
that thru unfamiliarity with proper sources of supply and 
effective methods of determining the quality, architects 
had experienced trouble in securing this material. 





SPECIAL WOOD BLOCKS TRIED OUT IN TOLEDO 





New Product Prevents Buckling and Insures Smoothness and Durability—Grooved Wooden 
Block Being Standardized for Glass Factories 





ToLeDO, OHI0, Nov. 13.—The contract for paving 
Thirteenth Street, Toledo, which extends past the mag- 
nificent new Post Office Building and St. Paul’s M. E. 
Church frequented by wealthy people who come to their 
devotions in motor cars, has just been completed by the 
Jennison-Wright Co., of this city. 

Hex block with special expansion features were given 
a tryout on this street. These blocks, as an official of 
the concern puts it, are ‘‘fool-proof’’ and, owing to their 
shape, can not be laid too close together, as they have 
one short diameter which prevents this and leaves plenty 
of space to prevent buckling. Owing to the large spaces 
the filler runs into the spaces and allows the pitch to 
flow easily to the bottom thus binding the entire mass 
together. The new hex type of block was also used on 
the Michigan Street paving which has also been com- 
pleted. 

This is the first time that the hex blocks have been used 
for street paving although they have been found suc- 
cessful for factory floors and bridges. The streets pre- 
sent a handsome appearance and, as may be noted in the 
accompanying photograph, seem to be favored by motor- 
ists. This is the more striking as these streets were 
heretofore avoided by drivers of motor cars. A beauti- 


ful and durable paving was desired for Thirteenth Street 











THIRTEENTH STREET, TOLEDO, PAVED WITH HEX 
WOOD BLOCKS 


because of the proximity of the post office building anda 
quiet street was desired by the church congregation. 
All seem pleased with the wood blocks as durability, 
smoothness and quietude have all been acquired by their 
use. 

The Jennison-Wright Co. has also recently secured the 
contract for 48,000 yards of wood block for factory 
floors for the various branches of the Owens Bottle Ma- 


.chine Co. at Charleston, W. Va., Glooveboro, N. J., and 


Toledo. A Kreolite groove block has been tried out by 
this institution and is now being standardized by this 
concern for use in glass factory floors and the new 
grooved block is being used for the entire contract in 
the three branches of the concern now being constructed. 
Wood block floors have been found the best for these 
factories owing to the extremely heavy trucking and other 
hard usage to which they are subjected. The same blocks 
were tried out on one of the floors of the Libbey Glass 
Co.’s factory in Toledo and found to be highly satis- 
factory. 

Wood blocks have been adopted as a flooring by the 
Du Pont Powder Works and the contract has just been 
let by this concern for wood block floors to be laid in 
plants of the concern at Carney’s Point, N. J., City 
Point, Va., and Penn’s Grove, N. J. The wood blocks 
have been found the most satisfactory flooring for these 
factories on account of their strength and resiliency and 
because of the safety. Bits of powder spilled upon con- 
erete or brick floors are likely to strike fire from contact 
of the workmen’s shoes, while this never happens with 
the wood block flooring. . 

Railroads are showing more and more faith in the 
wood block proposition as is evidenced by the use of 
wood block as a flooring for the Santa Fe roundhouse at 
Kansas City and the Pennsylvania roundhouse at Derry, 
Pa., both of which have lug block floors. The Pensyl- 
vania Lines East have been shipping considerable tim- 
ber and piling for large structural work and local wood 
block concerns report many inquiries on the subject of 
wood blocks from railroads in various sections of the 
country. 

Work will soon begin on 5,000 yards of wood block 
flooring to be used on the new Superior-Detroit high level 
bridge at Cleveland. This bridge has two levels, the 
upper for street cars, the lower one for ordinary trafic. 
This bridge is said to be one of the largest and most 
important of its kind in the country and it is significant 
that wood block should be selected for the flooring. 





TO OPEN BIDS ON EXPOSITION BUILDINGS 


GuLFPorT, Miss., Nov. 13.—Construction for the Mis- 
sissippi Centennial Exposition will get under way early 
in December, following the opening of bids on Nov. 27 
on building contracts covering the main buildings. Work 
already has begun on the Administration Building, whieh 
will be located near the center of the picturesque xP 
sition grounds lying on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. 

All buildings for which bids are to be opened will be 
permanent in character. The limit of cost will range 
from $15,000 for the Efficiency Building to $50,000 for 
the Coliseum. Supply houses are getting busy with pros 
pective contractors and lively competition is expected ™ 
the trade. i 

Lumber, hollow tile, brick and concrete will enter into 
the construction of the exposition buildings. The eed 
tracts will be let by the executive committee after cons” 
tation with H. E. Blakeslee, director general, John * 
‘Connell, executive secretary and Clyde H. Osborn, direct? 
of exhibits and concessions, of the Mississippi Cent 
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RAILWAY EXECUTIVES MAY RELIEVE CAR SHORTAGE 


Their Findings Should Aid in Early Solution of Problem—Usefulness of Increased Per Diem Charge Doubted— Interstate 
Commerce Commission Regulation of Service Suggested 


LovisvitLE, Ky., Nov. 15.—Probably the most im- 
portant thing that has transpired in the car shortage 
hearing this week is in connection with a telegram re- 
ceived this morning by Commissioner McChord, from 
New York, stating that the committee of railway execu- 
tives, representing the five sections of the country, which 
is now in session in New York City, will arrive here Fri- 
day morning and consult with Commissioner McChord 
on Friday afternoon. : 

The executives have been discussing the shortage situa- 
tion at the New York meeting, and also regulations to 
improve present conditions and make it impossible for 
such a condition again to arise. The findings of the 
executives will undoubtedly be the keynote to the pres- 
ent situation and should further the investigation greatly. 
In fact, it is thought that following this meeting on 
Friday announcement will be made of measures taken 
for immediate relief of the shippers and return of cars. 

Wednesday morning was given over to hearing re- 
ports from various carriers as to how they were com- 
plying with the recent order of the commission to return 
coal cars to within 100 percent of their normal equip- 
ment and later all foreign coal cars on their lines, most 
of the lines answering favorably. Compliance with this 
order may have a strong bearing on future orders rela- 
tive to the return of other equipment, such orders prob- 
ably being given after the executive hearing on Friday, 
it being generally expected that some such action will 
be taken by the commission. 





RESULTS BEGINNING TO SHOW FROM CAR 
SHORTAGE INQUIRY 


LovIsvILLE, Ky., Nov. 14.—The last few days have 
been given over to a long drawn out hearing of ship- 
pers and carriers in the car shortage probe of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and night sessions 
have been held in an endeavor to hurry the proceed- 
ings and hear as many carriers and shippers as possi- 
ble. Testimony given is similar in almost every in- 
stance to that which featured the first two days of 
the informal hearing, which started Nov. 4. 

Lumber interests, while not taking a very active 
part in the general hearing, which has been embel- 
lished largely by the protests of coal shippers and con- 
sumers, are well satisfied with the general trend of 
the hearing, claiming that it is merely a matter of a 
short time before the carriers get together and start 
cars moving in the proper channels. It has been 
shown that many of the large eastern carriers are 
anxious to get conditions back in normal shape and 
are willing to do their full part in relieving the situa- 
tion, 

During the latter part of last week the commission 
ordered the carriers to return coal cars down to 100 
percent ownership, and to start the cars back without 
delay. Similar action was taken in connection with 
refrigerator cars when it was shown that shippers of 
apples were hard hit, and it is beginning to look as 
tho it is only a matter of a short time before the 
whole matter will be worked out satisfactorily. 

The hearing is for the purpose of settling two mat- 
ters; first, to find out the cause for the shortage and 
obtain remedies and, second, to establish the author- 
ity of the Interstate Commerce Commission to act in 
regulating car service, demurrage ete. It is claimed 
that some of the eastern roads have questioned the 
right of the commission to issue orders of this nature, 
but roads examined have shown a willingness to co- 
operate with the shippers and the commission. In fact, 
it is said that section 1 of the act stipulates that the 
commission has the right to regulate the operations of 
companies as between States and to regulate ‘‘all in- 
strumentalities of transportation,’’ which would cover 
the subject fully. 

As between shippers and carriers there has been 
some dissension over the proposal to increase the per 
diem charge as between roads, only temporarily, and 


to increase the demurrage charge permanently. In 
this connection it has been pointed out that a tempo- 
Tary licrease in the per diem charge would force car- 


ners ‘0 return cars promptly, thus relieving the pres- 
ent <\tuation, but that a permanent increase would 
Work 2 great hardship. As to the demurrage charge it 
1S pointed out that by increasing this charge it would 
guaraitee quick return of cars by consignees and would 
result in equipment doing its full duty instead of be- 
ing tied up indefinitely, thereby helping all shippers 
in the long run. 

George Hodges, of the American Car Service Asso- 
ciation, upon coming to Louisville, was.of the opinion 
that ‘he present 2,500,000 ears in the country are ade- 
quate for all requirements, but after hearing testi- 
mon: of various roads as to increased tonnage was 
not so sure that the present equipment of the roads is 
equa: to the tonnage. He ealled attention to the other 


ona of car shortage and to the surplus which shortly 
eared onal short year, there being a great shortage 
G0 i™ 7 


Sa » Which was followed in 1909 by a surplus 
“a ‘0,000 cars, and the 1913 shortage was followed 
Y © surplus of 190,000 ears. Mr. Hodges favors a 
er per diem rate to apply to all roads holding 
a the limit, and suggests a commission to ap- 
Ply the new rate and to place and replace equipment. 

The New York Central Lines on the stand gave out 
4 telegram showing the number of reconsigned cars 


higt 











on its lines, there being a total of 4,237 during the 
first ten days of November, as follows: 
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What the Railroads Are Doing 


The reconsignment evil is one that all of the car- 
riers have been calling especial attention to, and the 
{New York Central lines have been working hard to 
find out just what commodities are being held and for 
how long. A general campaign has been started by 
the company to get foreign cars off its lines and to find 
out how best to codperate with the shippers in improv- 
ing conditions. In fact, during the last thirty days 
the percentage of foreign equipment on the lines 
has been cut down greatly and every agent and ship- 
per has been notified to do his ‘‘darndest’’ in improv- 
ing conditions. 

E. M. Wrenne, of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, stated that the southern lines would be glad to 
codperate in observing any regulations that the other 
lines would agree to, but that the road was not observ- 
ing regulations at this time because none of the other 
carriers were, and with over 50 percent of its equip- 
ment off its lines the road was no longer in a position 
to take chances on losing the rest of its equipment. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, represented by 
N. D. Ballantine, was one of the carriers examined, who 
gave out some interesting information concerning con- 
ditions. Mr. Ballantine suggested higher tempbrary per 
diem charges as between roads and higher demurrage 
charges, declaring that while it would look like dis- 
crimination against the shipper it would result in elimi- 
nation of delays and a saving for shippers in the long 
run. Mr. Ballantine was strongly opposed to any or- 
ders from the commerce commission relative to pur- 
chasing additional equipment to relieve the present 
conditions, claiming that there are only about two 
months a year when the roads are busy, and that 
with the proper use of such equipment as now owned 
there would be no shortage. 

J. T. Bougher, representing the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing, favored the formation of a Government pool or 
trust, from which cars could be drawn in emergencies 





THE PORTLAND CONFERENCE 
[By E. T. Allen] 

The Portland conference called by the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association was the most 
conclusive evidence the industry has had of un- 
mistakable constructive progress. It revealed a 
situation often hoped for but never before seen 
in existence. It was the first occasion when the 
Government has dropped its air of suspended 
judgment and proclaimed in certain terms both 
its analysis of the industry and its decision to 
codperate in the industry’s regeneration. The 
suggestion of a national advisory board to this 
end, with the industry invited to sit on this 
board, freed of suspicion and welcome in public 
council, in itself was the most significant thing 
that has occurred in American forest history. It 
is the guideboard to the future road. 

The conference was the first occasion when the 
basic problems of manufacturers, forest owners 
and the public have been frankly presented to- 
gether, with their relations to each other in im- 
partial proportion, for mutual discussion and mu- 
tual solution. It was the first occasion when all 
branches of the industry and all regions have 
conceded the need for solidarity of organization 
in order that they may be united, representative, 
responsible and articulate. It was the first oc 
casion when the problems of forest industry have 
been considered international between this coun- 
try and Canada and have been discussed as such 
by a representative international gathering. 

The program of this meeting was symbolic of 
the program the industry will hereafter follow, 
perhaps falteringly at first but of a certainty. 
Not individualistic, contradictory and helpless; 
not dealing in a futile way with the symptoms 
of the moment; but with mutual counsel and 
public coéperation building a far-seeing Ameri- 
can forest policy under which the interests of 
industry and public alike are defined and stabil- 
ized. This will take time, perhaps some radical 
surgery, but we have at last seen the unpleasant 
facts faced and the determination made. 











for the use of roads so needing them, but was called 
to time by Commissioner McChord, who stated that 
when the Government supplied rolling stock, after hav- 
ing. supplied highways, it would be time for Govern- 
ment ownership of roads. 

The meeting of executives of the American Railway 
Association held in New York early this week is ex- 
pected to have some result, but so far nothing has 
been heard concerning what decisions were reached 
at that meeting, altho members present are expected 
to be in Louisville the latter part of this week to place 
certain facts before the commission relative to the dis- 
tribution of cars. 

A number of the larger carriers have shown that 
they are in favor of working in harmony with the 
other carriers, the commission, and the shippers in 
bringing existing conditions to a settlement as rapidly 
as possible, but there is undoubtedly a strong feeling 
among the number of carriers that the other roads can 
not be trusted and that if they lifted embargoes or 
returned cars now on their lines it would be the same 
thing over again inside of a week, and that tney had 
better hold on to equipment while they have it. 

The way in which the coal car return order is ear- 
ried out by the carriers will undoubtedly show the 
way for other regulations, and it is probable that simi- 
lar action will be taken before the hearing adjourns 
on all classes of equipment. 

The outstanding feature of the present hearing has 
been that it has brought out the causes to a great 
extent for the present condition and has pointed out 
the necessary regulations to remedy the present condi- 
tion and make it impossible for such a condition to 
come up again if drastic measures are adopted. Ap- 
parently the shippers are willing to abide by any de- 
cision, and all the carriers want is to have car service 
rules observed. Some one road or two broke the regu- 
lations and to them is due the entire condition exist- 
ing at this time. 





AWARDS CONTRACTS FOR ARMY CONSTRUCTION 


Ex Paso, Trex., Nov. 13—Major M. E. Saville, con- 
struction quartermaster of the El Paso military district, 
has announced the awards of contracts for the flooring 
and framing material for the tents of soldiers upon this 
part of the border, in order that they may be provided 
with comfortable winter quarters. The total amount of 
lumber involved in these first awards is approximately 
7,000,000 board feet, and the awards are equally divided 
between the following companies: Kirby Lumber Co., 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Tryon & Carter Lumber 
Co. and the South Texas Lumber Co., all of Houston; 
the Beaumont Lumber Co., of Beaumont, and the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 

It is stated by Major Saville that these awards are 
merely ‘‘starters’’ and that much additional lumber will 
be required for the construction of residences for the 
married officers, clubhouses for the bachelor officers and 
cantonments and barracks for the regulars and some com- 
panies of the national guardsmen. 

These awards are entirely separate from the contracts 
to be let by the quartermaster’s department at Fort Sam 
Houston for construction materials for winter quarters of 
troops upon the Rio Grande border, outside of the El 
Paso district. 





DEPLORES FALSE ACCOUNTS OF WAGES PAID LOGGERS 


OsHKOsH, WIs., Nov. 14——That false reports have 
been sent out concerning the wages being paid in the 
lumber camps of Wisconsin and northern Michigan is 
the basis of complaints being made by lumbermen of 
that section, according to letters being received by Sec- 
retary O. T. Swan, of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. The reports are deplored 
not only because they create a wrong impression but be- 
cause they have made it difficult to secure men. Work- 
ers have read the glowing reports or else they have been 
informed by others regarding the alleged unprece- 
dented wages and when they apply for work and learn 
that less is being offered they intimate they are being 
handed ‘‘hot air’’ and hold out with the expectation 
that a higher wage will be offered. One of the letters 
referred to'in the foregoing is from the Williow River 
Lumber Co. and signed by J. F. Purnhagen, its secre- 
tary. After stating the cause of the erroneous reports 
as well as their source, Mr. Purnhagen says: 

We are offering $30 to $35 for help in the woods at present, 
altho we have some help in the woods who stay with us every 
year that will be paid off at $40 in the spring. For the class 
of labor we are getting thru the employment agencies, how- 
ever, $35 is absolutely the highest we are paying. We regret 
very much that this mistake was made, as this item was copied 


by the papers all over the land and we received applications 
from points as far east as Connecticut. 





AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING MAKES PROGRESS 


The Bureau of Navigation reports that 968 sailing, 
steam, gas and unrigged vessels of 405,894 gross tons 
were built in the United States and officially num- 
bered during the ten calendar months of this year. In 
addition to the above eleven steel vessels of 25,418 
gross tons and thirty-six small wooden vessels were 
delivered to foreign firms. 
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BUILDING OWNERS MAKE CHARGE 


Claim Existence of Sprinkler System “Trust” 
—Foolishness, Says Insurance Man 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—Charges of enormous in- 
creases in the cost of sprinkler systems and of illegal 
agreements among the manufacturers, now under inves- 
tigation by the Boston finance commission and the city 
law department, have aroused the interest of lumber 
dealers, who fear that such stories may adversely affect 
the present tendency of industrial managers to erect 
heavy timbered, sprinkler protected factories and mills 
rather than the more costly steel and concrete type of 
structure. 

The charges against a ‘‘sprinkler trust’’ were first 
given publicity at a recent dinner of the Massachusetts 
Real Estate Exchange in the Copley-Plaza. They were 
made by James M. Curley, mayor of Boston and would- 
be Democratic leader of the State. He claimed that he 
knows of several instances where builders and owners 
were being ‘‘held up by the sprinkler trust.’’ Mayor 
Curley declared that in one instance where it had cost $5 
per head to put in a sprinkler system the owner later 
tried to secure the same rate for sprinkler systems in 
adjoining property and was ‘‘held up’’ for $10 per head. 
He charged that the ‘‘sprinkler trust’’ is using all its 
influence in favor of an affirmative report and passage 
of the proposed uniform State building law in Massa- 
chusetts because this measure makes mandatory the in- 
stallation of sprinkler systems in wood framed factories 
and mills and in practically all buildings for business 
and industrial purposes which are not built of steel and 
concrete. 

Since then these accusations of conspiracy and oppres- 
sion and boosting rates by the ‘‘sprinkler trust’’ have 
received wide publicity here. The finance commission 
has scrutinized the records of the Boston building de- 
partment and is making an inquiry into conditions. The 
city law department has taken the matter up, at the re- 
quest of Mayor Curley, and is particularly interested in 
the suggestion of some connection between the passage 
of laws requiring sprinkler systems or orders with sim- 
ilar mandatory force issued by the Metropolitan District 
Fire Prevention Commissioner, John A. O’Keefe, or 
Building Commissioner Patrick O’Hearn of Boston, and 
the alleged quotation of higher prices by dealers in or 
installers of sprinkler systems. 

The daily newspapers have taken up the matter and the 
Boston American said in its last Sunday issue: 

Enormous increases in the cost of installing sprinkler sys- 
tems—increases which range from 50 to 100 percent—have led 


to bitter complaints on the part of property owners and real 
estate men. 

Charges that the half a dozen companies which dominate the 
manufacture of sprinkler heads are controlled by a parent com- 
pany, or at any rate that they are under agreement to jack up 
prices, are rife. It is claimed by property owners that the 
sprinkler trust is taking advantage of the law compelling the 
installation of sprinklers in certain types of buildings fo boost 

rices. 

Owncrs and agents of buildings who have received estimates 
of the cost of installing sprinklers recently and who have 
compared them with estimates received several months ago 
find an enormous increase. For example, the trustee of one 
mercantile building who received a bid recently for this work 
found that it exceeded bids received for the same work re- 
ceived several months ago by more than 50 percent. The first 
bid was $4,100. The latest estimate is $6,800. In another 
case bids received six months apart had risen from $400 te 
$700. 


Moreover, estimates made by the several sprinkler concerns 
have varied but little. This, owners say, is strong proof con- 
firming the existence of a sprinkler trust. 


Must Be Approved By Building Commissioner 


Present laws here require that sprinklers must be in- 
stalled in all tenement houses more than three ‘stories in 
height and having more than ten suites. The location, 
arrangement and efficiency of these sprinklers must be 
approved by the building commissioner. Another statute 
provides that the fire prevention commissioner of the 
metropolitan district shall order the installation of sprink- 
lers thruout all mercantile buildings in which are stored 
inflammable materials. Since the enactment of these laws 
about four hundred owners of tenement houses and about 
two hundred owners of mercantile buildings have been 
directed by the building department to install sprinklers. 
Only about 75 percent of the former have complied, and 
about half of the mercantile building owners have obeyed 
the order of the building department. While the ap- 
proval of the building commissioner is necessary with re- 
gard to the selection and installation of fire sprinklers, 
it is charged that the real power of approval or disap- 
proval rests with the fire underwriters because of their 
control of fire insurance rates. It is this body which de- 
cides whether and how much insurance rates shall be 
decreased as a result of the installation of sprinkler sys- 
tems. And it is further charged that the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters has approved only about half a 
dozen types of sprinkler heads, so that the companies 
which own the patent rights and manufacture these heads 
virtually have a monopoly of the business. 

While the owners of mercantile buildings have felt the 
burden of higher prices, the weight has fallen mainly on 
the owners of tenement property. Whereas the in- 
surance interests have decreased their fire insurance 
rates on mercantile properties where sprinkler systems 
have been installed about 30 percent, in the case of 
apartment house property the decrease has been no more 
than 5 percent. 

Speaking of the matter, Building Commissioner 
O’Hearn said: ‘‘I have been informed that the cost of 
installing sprinkler systems has been greatly increased, 
but I am not permitted by the law to take this into ac- 
count. The law plainly states that sprinklers in certain 
types of buildings must be installed. It in no way takes 


cognizance of price. I have no alternative but to order 
the installation of sprinklers in such buildings as come 
within the jurisdiction of the statutes.’’ 

It is an interesting fact that the city law department 
has refused to prosecute the owners of about three hun- 
dred buildings where fire sprinkler systems have not been 
installed in accordance with orders of public officials. 
The reason given for holding up prosecution is that in 
many cases the compulsory installation of sprinkler sys- 
tems virtually would mean confiscation of the property, 
since the owners hold such small equities in the build- 
ings. 

Characterizes ‘‘Trust’’ Charges as Foolish 


These charges of a ‘‘sprinkler trust’’ and an ‘ ‘illegal 
conspiracy’’ are all foolishness, according to statements 
made to a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
at the local headquarters of the inspection department of 
the Factory Mutual Insurance Co. While it was ad- 
mitted that the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
controlled by the stock insurance companies, is rather 
exclusive in designating what particular types of sprink- 
ler heads may be used in order that policy holders may 
secure reduced insurance rates, it was pointed out that 
a real estate owner holding a small equity in some build- 
ing may secure the installation of a fire sprinkler’ system 
without the expenditure of one dollar if he knows how to 
go about it. 


Speaking of this, Fred J. Hoxie, the well known insur- 


ance engineer associated with the New England Mutuals, 
said: 


If I owned a small equity in a building where sprinklers 
were desirable and did not have the money available to pay 
for their installation, I should permit a fire sprinkler company 
to install the system at its own expense, taking its pay out of 
my savings in insurance rates. There are several companies 
which do this and their work has been found very satisfactory 
by the mutual fire insurance companies. They install the sys- 
tem and the building owner continues to pay, them the same 
fire insurance premiums that he has been paying, until their 
saving fram the reduced insurance rate has repaid them their 
charge for the work, after which the owner pays his cheapcr 
insurance rate direct to the insurance company. In other 
words, the owner has not expended one cent or taken any 
risk; higgproperty has been considerably increased in value 
—_ ody short time his insurance rate has been considerably 
reduced, 

Sprinkler systems as a protection from fire really were 
developed by the mutual companies, and we have not yet 
encountered any “sprinkler trust.” Rather it is just the other 
way—there is a lot of very keen competition among numerous 
manufacturers and dealers for the business. In fact, most of 
the trouble comes from plumbers who regard the-installation 
of sprinkler systems as a sort of side line, and who lack expe- 
rience and technical skill necessary to do the work properly. 
Installation of fire sprinkler systems is really a problem in 
fire engineering, and here the big companies have the practical 
advantage because they maintain large engineering depart- 
ments in charge of skilled men who have made a life study 
of Satcoing and installing sprinkler systems in all kinds of 
rIsKS, 


It is suggested here that it would be an excellent idea 
for the trade extension department of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association to spread this knowledge 
among lumber dealers, so that those prospective custom- 
ers who are hesitating between the steel and concrete 
and the heavy mill type of construction for a projected 
building may know that the sprinkler question is easily 
solved by adopting Mr. Hoxie’s suggestion of having the 
work ‘‘done for nothing.’’ 





SOUTHERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


The weekly trade barometer compiled by the South- 
ern Pine Association from reports from 160 mills for 
the week ended Friday, Nov. 10, 
shows orders on hand aggregating 
27,403 cars, or 578,477,330 feet; 
orders received during the week, 
4,314 cars, or 91,068,540 feet, 
making a total of 31,717 cars, or 
669,545,870 feet. Shipments dur- 
ing the week amounted to 3,723 
cars, or 78,592,530 feet, leaving a 
balanee of orders on hand of 
27,994 cars, or 590,953,340 feet. 
For the week previous 151 mills 
reported a balance of unfilled or- 
ders on hand of 27,368 cars and 
the balance on hand this week at 
160 mills of 27,994 ears indicates 
that the order file is constantly 
increasing, largely due of course 
to inability of the mills to secure 
sufficient ears in which to make 
shipments. Production at the 160 
mills included in this report was 
90,141,502 feet, against a normal 
production at these mills for the 
same period of 105,791,657 feet; 
thus actual production for the 
week was below normal 15,650,- 
155 feet, or 14.79 percent. The 
increase in orders compared with 
last report was 12,476,010 feet, 
or 2.16 percent. Shipments for 
the week were below production 
11,548,972 feet, or 12.81 percent, 
while orders for the week were 
in excess of production 927,038, 
or 1.03 percent. Orders exceeded 
shipments for the week 12,476,010 | 
feet, or 15.87 percent. Orders 
were below normal production, |] 
however, 14,723,117 feet, or 13.92 
percent, while shipments were 
below normal production 27,199,- jo 
127 feet, or 25.71 pereent. In 
this report 21,110 feet is used as basis for a carload, this 
being the average sized car shipped in September. 
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AMERICA FUTURE MISTRESS OF SEA? 


Authorities Say Commercial Preparedness 
Would Win World’s Markets 


Conditions in the British merchant shipbuilding jp. 
dustry are far from satisfactory, according to an article 
that appeared recently in the Liverpool Journal of Com. 
merce. The article charges that sufficient attention js 
not being given to the construction of merchant vessels 
and that because of the hampering of innumerable petty 
officials it is impossible to obtain the maximum: results 
in shipbuilding that should be obtainable. It is pointeg 
out that after the war neutral shipowners will be in a 
very powerful position because of the expansion of ton. 
nage during the war and the accumulation of war profits, 
a large part of which probably will be invested jn 
shipping. 

For this reason it is essential that, if English shipping 
firms are to retain their dominant position in the world 
commerce, the present war-induced shortage of British 
tonnage must be rectified. In other words the replace. 
ment of ‘‘ton for ton’’ is pointed out as necessary, 
The total loses of British tonnage since the beginning 


. of the war, according to the article, have been 4,220,000 


tons. This estimate was made a couple of months ago 
and the total arrived at as follows: A loss of 1,700,000 
gross tons due to hinderance of new construction; 1,520, 
000 gross tons due to actual war destruction, and 1,000, 
000 gross tons due to excessive depreciation. 

The article goes on to point out that according to 
Lloyd’s Register the vessels completed for the quarter 
ended Sept. 30 amounted “to only 71,000 gross tons and 
that the total for the year to the same date is 200,000 
gross tons, which compares very unfavorably with a 
normal output of 1,000,000 gross tons for the same 
period. The article continues: 

Everyone claiming any general knowledge of the situation 
is well aware that many more ships could be turned out 
without at all interfering with the more urgent require- 
ments of any other section of our fighting machinery. 
.. = The shipbuilding work in this country will only 
be carried on efficiently under .a dictator. The selfish inter. 
est of every department must be controlled and the desire to 
keep a grip on firms which may conveniently be released for 
merchant work must be abandoned. One strong man is far 
more valuable and efficient than a thousand weak ones, 
whose very numbers are a handicap. 

Figures compiled by the New York Journal of Com- 
merce indicate that during October 115,546 gross tons 
of British shipping were sunk, or more than half the 
merchant tonnage built this year up to Sept. 30. It is 
also true that October saw an unusually large number of 
vessels of other countries sunk as well as those of Eng- 
land, the total for the month being 227,116 gross tons. 
A large part of the total tonnage was sunk toward the 
end of the month and, according to shipping experts, 
this may be taken to indicate a greater activity on the 
part of the Central Powers in submarine warfare. If this 
is true and the English shipyards do not increase the 
volume of merchant tonnage built it will mean that at 
the end of the war the neutral countries will be in an 
extremely advantageous position as regards available 
tonnage. : 

The New York Journal of Commerce has compiled 
tables showing the loss in tonnage of the different na- 
tions since the beginning of the war up to Nov. 1. Great 
care was taken to get the tonnage as nearly accurate 
as possible. 

ALLIED SHIPPING DESTROYED: Great Britain, 1,970,067 
gross tons; France, 230,547; Italy, 198,277; Russia, 57,602: 
Belgium, 27,291; Japan, 22,539; Roumania, 3,688; Canada, 
3,464, Total, 2,513,475 gross tons. 

NEUTRAL SHIPPING DESTROYED: Norway, 268,342 gross 
tons; Holland, 111,611; Sweden, 63,520; Denmark, 59,428; 
Greece, 44,289: Spain, 34,828; United States, 12,671; Brazil, 
2,258. Total, 596,947 gross tons. 

TEUTONIC SHIPPING DESTROYED: Germany, 187,728 gros» 


tons; Austria-Hungary, 17,478; Turkey, 18,150. Total, 


223,356 gross tons. 
: Total shipping of all nations destroyed, 3,333,778 gross 
ons. 

From this it will be seen that England lost over 600,000 
gross tons more than all of the other nations put to 
gether. Probably this shows to better advantage than 
any other point the opportunity that confronts American 
shipping to obtain a good foothold in the world’s ship- 
ping business. The loss of tonnage thru destruction 
must be made up and greatly increased to carry the 
commerce of the world and on the best information ob- 
tainable England is not doing this at the present time. 
That which is England’s loss may be America’s gall. 





STEAMER CHARTER RATES SHOW INCREASE 


New York, Nov. 11.—Steamer chartering was more active 
during the week and a good demand prevails, especially for 
transatlantic, South American and West Indian account. The 
supply of vessels for fairly early delivery is limited and ow? 
ers are firm in their demands for more favorable terms, a2 
as a result advances are reported in rates in several instances. 
The sailing vessel market has continued quiet, wit! rates 
holding steady in all except the South American trade. For 
coastwise business the demand continues light. Tonnage is 
offered freely for South American freights and rates af 
easy as a consequence, according to the weekly report of 
Lunham & Moore. 

During the week the following charters of vesse!s for 
carrying timber were reported : 5 

Schooner Woodward Abrahams, 676 tons, Gulf | west 
coast of Italy, $55. 

Schooner Anna R. Heidritter, 610 tons, same as above. . 

British schooner, name not given, unknown tonn2<e, St. 
John, N. B., to Las Palms, $18 and port charges. ? 

British bark Beeswing, 1,354 tons, Gulf to west | ritaiD, 
470s February-March. 

Norwegian ship Brabloch, 1,963 tons, Gulf to th« River 
Plate, basis $35, Buenos Aires, November-December. _ 

British schooner, name not given, unknown tonnage, !ridge 
water, N. S., to Havana, $11.25. 
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“WOODEN WHARVES PROVED ECONOMICALLY BEST 


Long Eastern Experience Shows Their Superiority Over Steel or Concrete in That Repairs and Replacements Are Made 
More Easily and at Lower Cost Than With Substitute Materials 


The greatest harbor in the United States and the 
second greatest in the world in point of tonnage han- 
died (London being first) is that of New York, and it 
would seem, therefore, that Chicago in considering its 
harbor needs and in legislating for harbor improve- 
ments might well give some consideration to the way 
in which these problems have been handled in the 
eastern commercial metropolis. 

An interesting paper upon this subject was presented 

at the September, 1913, meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers by Charles W. Staniford, then 
and still chief engineer of the Department of Docks 
and Ferries of New York City. Mr. Staniford briefly 
reviewed the history of the harbor from 1868, when 
the municipality owned 107 piers, to 1913, when it 
owned 232, valued at $100,000,000 and bringing a rent- 
al return of $4,000,000 annually. 
“ The Department of Docks was organized in 1870 
and at that time the city found that most of its water 
frontage had passed into private control. This and 
the lack of municipal funds were controlling factors 
in inducing the most economical form of development. 
Mr. Staniford after thoroly laying this foundation for 
his paper proceeds as follows with the discussion: 


When, in 1870, the municipal authorities undertook the 
burden of increasing the wharfage facilities of the harbor and 
of procuring the funds for this purpose, it became necessary, 
as a basis for* their work, to determine on some economic 
form or type of construction, both in regard to the pier 
structure proper and also the general location with respect to 
the available shore front, whereby the maximum wharfage 
accommodation could be developed without excessive or pro- 
hibitory cost. 

The limited funds available and the small extent of water- 
front lands under the actual control of the,city called for the 
greatest economy in space, the land requiring intense develop- 
ment in order to obtain the greatest possible extent of 
wharfage. 

Bond issue to be applied to the development of wharfage 
had to show the same return on the investment, when exe- 
cuted by the city authorities, as if these finances were handled 
by private parties or corporate interests. Therefore, what 
might be termed the “principle of economy in expenditure of 
land and funds” was, of necessity, followed, and this principle 
was generally adopted by private interests as well, the conse- 
quent intensive use of the waterfront resulting in the adoption 
of a uniform method of development by a definite system ; 
namely, parallel piers generally at right angles to the general 
direction of the waterfront, with intervening slips wide enough 
* accommodate vessels of the type intended to berth at the 
piers. 

This parallel system of economically constructed piers, with 
{ts resulting economy in space occupied and capital expended, 
was undoubtedly one of the greatest factors in stimulating 
the development and expansion of the wharfage facilities in 
the harbor, and in keeping them abreast of the constant in- 
crease in shipping and commerce. It has also created by far 
the greatest wharfage space of any harbor in the world. 

The wooden pier, consisting of a timber deck and floor sys- 
tem supported by timber piles, became the adopted type. It 
was cheap, durable, and readily adaptable to all classes of 
shipping. One of the most important characteristics of piers 
of this type is the ease and economy with which they may be 
Temoved entirely, reconstructed wholly or in part, or expanded, 
at a low cost, to meet the increasing needs of commerce and 
shipping. A dock or system of docks sufficient to accommodate 
the shipping at the time it was built might be found to be 
inadequate and obsolete within a comparatively short term 
of years, a complete rearrangement being then necessary.® 

With timber structures, this transformation or reconstruc- 
tion is a simple, rapid and economical undertaking; it is 
difficult and costly with structures of stone, concrete, steel 
etc. The use of concrete piles, reinforced concrete substruc- 
tures or similar forms of construction, therefore, would not 
only have resulted in high first cost of construction but the 
difficulty and expense incidental to the periodical removal, re- 
construction, or expansion of dock structures of this type, as 
necessitated from time to time by the growth of shipping, 
would have rendered harbor construction work, as a revenue- 
Producing municipal investment, practically impossible and, 
Gone would have greatly retarded the development of 

arbor, 
Types of Pier Construction 

The United States Government, by virtue of its power to 
A ay all navigable waterways in the country, established 
; ong the entire waterfront or shore line of New York Harbor 
“<a lines ; one the bulkhead line, which limits the extent out- 
a + the solid filling or reclaimed land under water; the 
ee ste pierhead line, which determines the limit to which 

S may extend beyond the bulkhead line. These piers must 


ode ‘uch construction that the free flow of the tidal water 
nt ‘main uninterrupted by the supporting columns. This 


= ‘cetion, being a condition wisely insisted on by the Gov- 
‘ent to preserve tidal conditions and currents, governs, to 


aca ‘t extent, the handling of vessels, particularly of large 
chante —— the sanitation of the city, in that it prevents 
in closest alton Of Sewage and refuse which would occur 
i. and diagua With open slips, such matter is carried away 
ters 7 — nated in the tidal flow. All pier construction 
Biche: 7 o the area included between the bulkhead and 
end Hnes, 
aoa. p = — meets these requirements, 8nd was adopted 
bartiine cues its early history as the type of structure for 


~eeby vessels (and also adopted by all private and corporate 
>}, 18 & wooden structure thruout, consisting of a deck 

= ee driven into the mud or hard bottom. The 
oe om ane the harbor, the geological formation of 
4 2 and the condition of the water fortunately permit 
‘“oUon of this type of construcion, which, in many other 












pa te \t 

he Pe pig is not adaptable, because the life of the 
long ri we the water would not be permanent or fairly 
very little fn ood-boring animals, the teredo, limnoria etc. are 


evidence, and, tlaerefore, wooden piles are prac- 


tically perma 
New York ao the waterline in almost all parts of 








The prominent. objectionable feature to wooden pier con- 
struction is the expense necessitated by the constant repairs 
of the deck sheathing and the continuous wear and tear of the 
fender system extending along the sides and out ends of the 
piers. As to the remainder of the structure, piles, floor system 
etc., its maintenance and repair are very economical and 
consist generally in replacement, from time to time, here and 
there, of decayed portions of the timber above mean low water 
only, at inconsiderable expense. 

Until seven or eight years ago, the piers were generally 
built with decks of yellow pine, 4 inches thick, laid on 2 
system of yellow pine floor structure of rangers and stringers. 
This deck plank in turn was covered with a second layer of 
either 3- or 4-inch plank sheathing, laid diagonally or at right 


angles to the deck proper, to form a wearing surface for the © 


traffic. 

Constant repairs and renewal of this deck sheathing, caused 
by the wear and tear of team traffic, are augmented in great 
measure by the moisture, horse urine etc. which saturate the 
wood and eventually find their way to the underlying deck 
and rangers. This forms the greatest item incident to the 
expense of pier maintenance, the average life of the sheathing 
for most busy piers being about six years, or requiring 17 per- 
cent renewal annually. As the cost of the deck sheathing is 
generally about 12 percent of the total cost of a pier, it will 
be seen that these sheathing repairs would aggregate 2 perceut 
per annum of the cost of the entire structure. ° 

New Pier Construction Practice 

Notwithstanding the necessity for constant repairs to tlie 
deck sheathing of the wooden pier, the parts of the 
remainder of the structure—rangers, caps, stringers, piles and 
bracing—give excellent service. Maintenance is economical, 
the average life of the structure above mean low water line 
being from twenty to twenty-five years, the repairs aggregating 
an entire renewal above low water in that period of time. As 
the life of the piles supporting the structure is practically per- 
manent when submerged below the water, the entire structure 
can be rebuilt after this period and made practically new by 
“bench capping” such piles as may be decayed above the water- 
line and renewing the stringers, caps, deck and sheathing; in 
other words, the pier structure proper, after a life of twenty- 
five years, is readily susceptible of renewal above the water- 
line, the supporting piles below that line being to all intents 
and purposes permanent. 

It will be readily seen, that the life of the wooden pier 
structure would be prolonged still further, and the cost of 
maintenance and repairs reduced, by the elimination of the 
objectionable wooden deck sheathing and its replacement by 
some form of deck impervious to moisture and resisting the 
wear and tear of traffic. 

It was with the object of eliminating this large repair 
expense incidental to the maintenance of the sheathing and 
reducing maintenance cost generally that the Engineering 
Bureau of the Department of Docks and Ferries, under the 
direction of J. A. Bensel, Past President, Am. Soc. C. E., 
then Commissioner of Docks, about seven years ago began a 
serious investigation and study of the problem of producing 
a permanent deck surface supported by timber piles, assumed 
as permanent below the waterline. This study has resulted 
in the entire elimination of the old style of wooden deck in 
new structures and the production of a new type consisting of 
reinforced concrete laid directly on the transverse cap system 
of the wooden pier substructure. This concrete is laid in slabs, 
spanning the pile bents practically as simple beams. 

This new type of deck eliminates not only the 4-inch deck 
sheathing but also the 4-inch deck proper and the underlying 
12 by 12-inch yellow pine ranger system longitudinally of the 
pier on top of the transverse cap system, further increasing 
the life of the substructure. 

A structure was thus evolved which had a permanent deck 
practically impervious to the penetration of moisture to the 
substructure, readily renewable from low water to the under 
side of the concrete deck, and.permanent below the waterline, 
with first cost about equal to that of the old wooden deck pier. 

Mr. Staniford further described the new type of 
concrete deck as a reinforced concrete slab 10% inches 
thick and extending from center to center of the trans 
verse pile rows generally upon 10-foot spans. This 
slab is designed for a live load of 500 pounds to the 
square foot. At the time of this paper eight such piers 
had been built. Where the pier carries single story 
sheds a sufficient number of piles are added to carry 
the load concentration. Where heavier concentrations 
occur, as with double deck or 2-story sheds, the piles 
are cut off at or near the low water line and covered 
with a timber drillage. Reinforced concrete pedestals 
are built upon this drillage and extend to the deck 
level to carry the shed columns. Railroad tracks are 
carried on’ longitudinal lines of 15-inch steel I-beams 
placed directly upon the pile caps and imbedded in the 
concrete. 

Some Studies in Relative Costs 


Mr. Staniford’s figures show that the average cost 
of wooden deck pier construction was $1 to $1.15 a 
square foot, depending somewhat upon the length of 
the pier. The cost of construction of the Thirty-first 
Street pier with concrete deck and no asphalt surface 
was $.87 a square foot—that at Thirty-third Street 
with asphalt surface cost $.97 a square foot, both of 
these piers being in South Brooklyn. 

The paper also contained an interesting table of the 
renewal of costs required upon wooden deck piers, 
which was as follows: 


Percentage 
of total orig- ; 

DESCRIPTION— inal cost Renewal required 
PTR e554 06 e Wiccaie cca LBS Every 6 years, 
ee Th eee ee eee Every 8 years. 
Fender chocks, including vertical 

GEGEN vcocb cheese co eentne Every 10 years. 
BOnAGr PUB... pac ccs cele stares 4.7 very 12 years, 
Cy RRR oe ee Steg a 11.8 Every 15 years. 
fo ee SE a te eee a oe 7.1 50 percent in every 20 years. 
Rangers and caps. «|. 0... 05 24.4 50 joreent in every 20 years. 
WOME aoa le ah 0 a bcd dntee oats ome 34.7 33% percent every 20 years. 


In the conclusions of Mr. Staniford’s articles he gave 
the following as problems which required solution: 


(a) Economy in cost of construction and maintenance, the 
unit cost to be such as to produce or make possible a remuner- 
ative return on the capital invested. 

(b) .The construction to be of such character as to be read- 
ily extended, reconstructed, remodeled, or, if necessary, en- 
tirely removed, as more intensive development of the area 
occupied by the pier or system of piers might be made neces- 
sary by the growth of commerce and shipping. 


He then reviewed the solution of the problems as 
follows: 


First: Admitting that timber piles and foundation work 
are generally permanent below the mean low water line in 
New York Harbor, the Department of Docks and Ferries has 
met the requirements of the problem by producing piers hav- 
ing the following characteristics : 

(a) The deck is absolutely permanent; 

(b) The substructure, above mean low‘water, is easily and 
cheaply repaired and maintained ; 

(c) The supporting part, below the water line, is perma- 
nent; and 

(d) The resulting structure is such that it can be readily 
extended, reconstructed, or, if necessary, entirely removed at 
a cost not prohibitive, as would be the case, for example, 
with most types of reinforced concrete deck-supporting 
structures. 

Second: That the Department has produced permanent 
parts in the structures where these are essential. No attempt 
was made to obtain absolute permanency above low water, 
in the structure supporting the deck, for the reason that 

Third: This portion of the structure, the caps, piles, braces 
etc., protected as they are from saturation by urine and other 
objectionable fluids by the concrete and asphalt deck forming 
a protecting roof, can be maintained in good condition at a 
very low cost. 

Fourth: The type of structure produced, approximating 
permanency, is now being built by the Department at a first 
cost no greater than that of the former type of wooden pier 
thruout, and the cost of repairs and maintenance of the deck 
structure is almost entirely eliminated. 


Eastern Conditions Applied Locally 
In his general remarks upon the subjects Mr. Stani- 
ford made a number of observations that apply very 
forcibly to the Chicago situation, as follows: 


As such development should be made revenue-producing, it 
follows that a cheap type of pier construction, low in first 


’ cost, long of life and economical to maintain, is one of the 


fundamental factors in determining the extent of the improve- 
ment undertaken not only by the City of New York but by 
private interests as well. This does not necessarily follow 
when smaller cities are considered. 


Speaking of harbor improvement at smaller ports 
where only a limited water front is to be improved the 
speaker said: 


Their aggregate cost is such that, even if not revenue-pro- 
ducing, the investment is often well within the financial 
capacity of the municipality and wisely undertaken by reason 
of its effect in stimulating existing trade and attracting new 
shipping business, producing what might be called “indirect 
revenue.” This has often been the incentive in tnaugurating 
harbor improvements at these minor ports, and it has re- 
sulted, in some instances, in absolutely permanent structures 
at such great expense that remunerative return on the capital 
invested is highly improbable, if not impossible; in other 
words, the benefits derived are being consummated at too 
great a cost, even when considered from the point of view of 
“indirect revenue.” 

When reinforced concrete piers have been built at other 
ports along the coast the attempt at absolute -permanency, as 
stated above, has generally resulted in prohibitive cost, wher 
considered as a business proposition requiring interest on the 
capital invested. 

Where the life of the wooden structure below the water is 
not endangered by wood-borers—in other words, where it can 
be considered as permanent—the difference in cost between 
an elaborate reinforced, concrete pile and deck-supporting 
structure thruout and a structure of the type herein described 
represents practically that amount of money uselessly wasted. 

Further, it is an open question whether the rigidity of a 
reinforced concrete structure thruout would not be a serious 


‘cause of deterioration in such structures, particularly below 


the waterline. The shearing action of the impact of a large 
ocean-going steamship with a pier of this rigid type might 
cause a dangerous condition in the entire structure difficult 
to repair or overcome; even shocks tending to break the con- 
crete surfaces of piles and substructure would admit sea 
water with its consequent destructive chemical action and 
freezing in cold weather. 

On the other hand, the timber and pile substructure, with 
its flexibility and elasticity, acts, to a considerable extent, as 
a shock absorber, dissipating the effect on both the vessel and 
the pier consequent on the impact of the collision or more or 
less violent contact with the pier sometimes occurring when 
warping vessels into their berths. 

In discussion of this paper E. G. Walker submitted 
tables indicating a maintenance cost for wooden deck 
piers amounting to about 5% cents a square foot and 
for wooden piers with concrete decks, as described by 
Mr. Staniford, of 2.3 cents a square foot. He also 
suggested that still further economy might be secured 
by the use of creosote treatment for timber piles and 
caps. Other speakers in discussing the subject pointed 
out that marine borers at most other ocean ports would 
affect the economy of the use of wooden piling, altho 
in fresh water it would be 
perfectly feasible to repro- 
duce: the excellent results 
of the New York system. 
The discussion further sug- 
gested the advisability of 
using wood block floorings 
in preference to asphalt 
surface. 


Remarks 


Above M. L. W. only. 
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YELLOW PINE DISPLAY FEATURES TEXAS FAIR 


Manufacture From Stump to Finished Product Shown 
—Expert Explains Details to Visitors 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Nov. 13.—Yellow pine in every form, 
from the fresh fallen tree to the most highly finished 
woodwork, with all of the byproducts, are displayed in 
the attractively arranged and thoroly interesting exhibits 
shown at the South Texas State Fair here this week. The 
exhibits were furnished by the Southern Pine Association 
and were arranged by J. C. Valadie, engineer for the 
association, who has been here from New Orleans for 
several weeks. The display occupies the entire lumber 
hall and is one of the features of the fair this year. 

Starting with the rough yellow pine log, the exhibits 
are arranged in succession, according to the stages thru 
which the wood passes after reaching the sawmill. Tim- 
bers and dimension are the next in line. Then comes 
a collection of yellow pine blocks, demonstrating the 
density classification in the grading of lumber. Planing 
mill products and sash and doors are the next in order. 

A unique section of the building is utilized by exhibits 
of byproducts of wood, made from the waste of the saw- 
mill, such as paper, charcoal and the now celebrated 
Hobo kindling, manufactured from sawdust by the Hobo 
Manufacturing Co., at Voth, Tex. Turpentine and rosin 
and a fresh-cut tree trunk, from which turpentine is 
flowing, are other features of this division. Doors, pan- 
els and wainscoting, with oak, mahogany and many other 
finishes have proved a revelation to fair visitors, many 
of whom could scarcely believe that all of the exhibits 
were made of yellow pine. Included in the display also 
are shingles, staves, lath and finished and unfinished 
boards of all sizes and shapes. A model residence, built 
of yellow pine and furnished by the C. W. Georgs Manu- 
facturing Co., of Beaumont; a model yellow pine silo 
made by the Unadilla Silo Co. and a miniature corn 
crib, grain storage house, milk house, dairy barn, hog 
shed and fence posts are other interesting features. 


One part of the hall is devoted to displays of miniature 
bridges and culverts and telegraph and telephone poles, 
all made of ereosoted yellow pine, and arranged so as to 
be shown to the best possible advantage. 

The Schauman Chemical Co., of Beaumont, maintains 
a large booth in lumber hall, where the Schauman wood 
preserver is exhibited and from which circulars, telling 
of the qualities of the preservative, are distributed to all 
interested visitors. A sweet gum stump and pictures of 
the schooner Martha, which were treated with the Schau- 
man preserver twenty years ago and are ‘still in perfect 
condition, are features of this display. 

Mr. Valadie maintains a booth in one end of the build- 
ing and he takes great pleasure in explaining to all 
comers the various features of the exhibits, always em- 
phasizing the many uses to which yellow pine can be 
put. The exhibit as a whole is the most complete of its 
kind ever seen in this section and is one that appeals to 
and instructs the layman as well as the manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter and retailer. Said Mr. Schauman: 

The pine people are awakening to the fact that for years 
they have been sitting back and failing to push their product, 
because they thought they had the only building material. 
They awoke a few years ago to the fact that they have com- 
petition and they are spending money to show the people the 
advantages of pine as a general building material, with a view 
of increasing the popularity of this variety of wood. This 


exhibit is intended to demonstrate to the public the varied 
uses of this most usable of all woods. 





THE ciTy of Portland has prepared fifty-five sets of 
standard specifications for various materials and methods 
for different types of construction, each set being printed 
in uniform size and perforated for loose leaf binding. 
Whenever on new work specifications are required that 
have not been included in the standard set they are pre- 
pared and added to the standard set. Contractors are 
encouraged to keep a small binder in which a complete 
set of the standard specifications is filed. In preparing 
specifications for work the specifications are made up as 
far as possible thru references by numbers to the stand- 
ards which are to apply. This plan was developed by 
Philip H. Dater, city engineer. 
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LUMBERMEN TOLD OF NEED OF CO-OPERATON 


Advantages of Association Work Pointed Out—"Jtiliza. 
tion of Waste a Necessity for Future 


Bogauusa, La., Nov. 13.—Federal Trade Commissioner 
W. H. Parry made some pertinent remarks at the banquet 
tendered him recently by the Great Southern lumber 
Co., at this place, a full account of which appeared on 
page 29 of the Nov. 11 issue of the AMERICAN I.umpgr. 
MAN. Mr. Parry paid a glowing tribute to the company, 
General Manager W. H. Sullivan and the people of the 
city for their progressiveness and foresight in building 
a permanent city. He continued: ‘‘To my mind we are 
eutering upon a new era of development in industry and 
in business. The day of cut-throat competition and un. 
fair and ill advised competitive methods is at an end, 
We must face the competition of the world and we can 
face it upon equal terms only by codperation.’’ He 
then told of the good that is being done by the lumber. 
men cooperating in association work in which connec. 
tion he said: ‘‘ Associations are learning their true pur. 
pose and true nature and are performing a very great 
service to the lumber industry.’’ 


Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., president of 
the Southern Pine Association, who was present as a 
guest, delivered a very brief address in which he laid 
emphasis upon the necessity of all lumber manufacturers 
following the lead of the Great Southern Lumber Co. in 
utilizing the waste product's of the sawmill. In speaking 
of the lumber manufacturers Mr. Keith said: ‘‘ We have 
never heen merchants; we do not merchandise our prod- 
uct today and that is the lesson we have got to learn.” 
Te pointed out that increase in the value of standing 
timber has carried the manufacturers thru ‘‘ mistakes of 
operating and merchandising’’ in the past but that in 
the future better merchandising must be applied to 
make the business profitable. He said: ‘‘We are be. 
ginning to realize what must be accomplished and what 
ean only be accomplished thru close codperation.’’ 





Among 


PRACTICES WHAT HE PREACHES 


PALATKA, FLA. 

It looked so much as tho a riot were in progress at the 
wharf where the trim little house boat which in former 
years was the home of Bachelor Herbert Wilson, and for 
the last two years or so the home of Benedict Herbert 
Wilson, is moored that a staff representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN alighted from a public hack a 
block short of the Wilson Cypress Co.’s sawmill and hur- 
ried down to the water front to see what it was all 
about. 

Painters, decorators, florists and divers and sundry 
what-not of the sort were capering around, armed to the 
teeth with the paraphernalia of their trades, and the 
“*Welcome’’ door mat from the companionway was hang- 
ing on a line undergoing a vigorous dusting. The wel- 
come, however, was there without the mat, and Mr. Wil- 
son, in his shirt sleeves, explained that he was getting 
ready to celebrate his forthcoming anniversary—he will 
have been with the company twenty-five years Nov. 11. 

From the ocular evidence of the preliminary prepara- 
tions Mr. Wilson was going to celebrate his anniversary 
in a manner befitting a gentleman of parts. Incidentally 
this will be the last celebration of any sort to be held in 
the Wilson house boat home, for Mr. Wilson is building a 
magnificent new home down in the other end of town 





which will be ready for occupancy some time in Decem- ° 


ber. When this home is completed it will be the show 
place of Palatka. 

In the construction of this new home Mr. Wilson has 
demonstrated that he is a man who practices exactly 
what he preaches. That he is willing at all times to take 
a dose of the identical medicine that he prescribes for 
others is indicated by the fact that his new home is being 
built of cypress. For a number of years Mr. Wilson has 
been prescribing cypress—of the Palatka brand—as a 
panacea for all building ailments; and his new home is 
made of Palatka cypress from cellar to garret. 

This new home is an imposing structure, standing on a 
knoll on a bend in the picturesque St. Johns River, sur- 
rounded by a grove of oak and magnolia trees, shrouded 
in Spanish moss. The framing is all cypress. The siding 
is cypress, boards and shingles. Cypress shingles cover 
the roof. The interior trim is all cypress. The dining 
room is in sugi cypress. Not a lick of any other kind of 
lumber has gone into this home. 

The little house boat which is the present home of 
Mr. Wilson and his family lay completely buried in a 
garden of blooming water hyacinths, chafing gently 
against its wharf fenders in the wash of the incoming 
tide. Just across the slip, at a distance of half a city 
block, the plant of the Wilson Cypress Co. stretches along- 
side the river front. On the spot where the present’ im- 
posing plant stands once stood the little ‘‘ pepper box’’ 
mill of N. J. Tillman. This was a little circular saw 
plant with a daily capacity of 10,000 feet, but it is said 
to have been the pioneer cypress sawmill in Florida, and 
pretty nearly anywhere else. 

The personnel of the Wilson operation is interesting. 
It is composed of northern capitalists who prior to their 
embarkation in this Florida enterprise had made their 
marks in the world as lumbermen in the old Saginaw 
River district in Michigan. The operation had its incep- 
tion in 1889 when the late H. S. Wilson, casting about 
for a place to invest his earnings. hegan buying up the 








1. Section of Sawmill. 2. End View of Sawmill. 3. In the 
Lath Yard. 4. Lumber Alley Along Waterfront 


SCENES AT THE WILSON CYPRESS CO”’S PLANT. 
PALATKA. FLA. 





the Mills with Pen and Camera| 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 





cypress timber lying up and down the St. Johns River 
in proximity to Palatka. Associated with him were A. E,. 
Wilson, his brother, and Peter Corcoran, together with 
H. 8. Wilson and C. L. Judd. Later the Rust interests 
of Saginaw became identified with the proposition. 

Having rounded up a vast area of virgin cypress tim- 
ber the Wilson Cypress Co. was organized in 1894, with 
the following personnel: A. D. Wilson, H. 8S. Wilson, 
J. F. Rust, Charles A. Rust, C. L. Judd and Peter Cor- 
coran. The old Tillman mill was operated for four 
years, at which time it became so antiquated that it was 
dismantled and a new mill erected, which burned in 1911. 
The present plant was built in 1912. There has also 
been a reconstruction in the personnel, the present officers 
being: President, J. G. McPherson; vice president, 
A. D. Wilson; treasurer, A. M. Rust; secretary, H. F. 
Wilson (known thruout the length and breadth of the 
land as ‘‘Herb’’); assistant secretary, A. A. Corcoran. 

The sawmill plant is modern in every sense of the 
word and the timber is among the choicest in the South- 
east. The timber owned in fee by the company will run 
the plant for more than twenty years more. The com- 
pany also buys logs up and down the river. ‘The logs cut 
from the company’s own holdings enter the river at a 
point nine miles above the plant, at which point the log- 
ging railroad extends for thirty miles into the timber. 
The estate of H. S. Wilson owns 53,000 acres of cutover 
land which is being developed as a stock raising proposl- 
tion, an industry which just at present is rapidly 
developing. . 

The Wilson brand of cypress lumber is widely and fa- 
vorably known. It is shipped both rail and coast 
wise, also export. Much lumber is barged into Jackson- 
ville. In addition, the company operates a new schooner, 
built in Palatka, for bringing lumber to Jacksonville. 


INDUSTRY WELL REPRESENTED AT STOCK SHOW 


New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 13.—The lumber industry 
one of the most prominent exhibitors at the National 
Farm & Live Stock Show, which opened at the Fair 
Grounds in New Orleans last Saturday. The Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association and the Southern 
Pine Association occupy booths side by side. Both have 
organized highly attractive displays which are attracting 
a lot of attention. Other exhibitors are the Salmen 
Brick & Lumber Co., the Otis Manufacturing Co., and 
the New Orleans Furniture Co. The two concerns last 
named are codperating in the display of a solid mahog- 
any bedroom suite manufactured by the furniture com: 
pany out of mahogany supplied by the mills of the Otis 
company. : 

Visiting experts declare that the show, which is the 
first agricultural fair held in this city in many year’s, 
surpasses in some respects all the other fairs hel’ south 
of the Ohio River. The live stock exhibits are particu: 
larly praised, and include many of the prize winuers at 
the southern State fairs recently held in Dallas, Jack- 
son, Miss., and Shreveport. One feature that is making 
a decided hit is a model five-acre farm, equipped 7! 
silos and other modern farm buildings—besides wich by 
way of contrast an old-fashioned farm outfit is pitched. 
The marked success of the initial fair assures its conti 
ance as a permanent fall attraction. Tt will be ©” 
tinned thru next Sunday. 
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rights of its component citizens. 


present laws. 
the cutting of timber, the working of mines 


socalled natural resources may be looked for at any time; and in 


complete harmony with this tendency we may 


of the community in the conservation and perpetuation of soil fertil- 
ity will be protected by enactments requiring rotation of crops, appli- 
cation of manures, and other practices demanded by scientific agri- 


culture. 


The first group that suffers from impoverishment of the soil is the 
community that is directly dependent upon the industry of agricul- 
ture for its life-blood—the rural village or town and the population 
The time will come when the farmer will be dis- 
credited who works his land for all there is in it. Of course sensible 
farmers nowadays rotate crops, apply manures and utilize other 
means of preserving the fertility of their lands; but the increase in 
tenant farming that is inseparable from the practice of “retiring” from 
the farm has for a quarter-century or more operated to lessen soil 
fertility to a degree that threatens the prosperity if not the existence 
of some rural communities. Perhaps the unhappy agricultural situa- 
tions in some of the older States are owing as much to tenant farm- 


roundabout it. 


bp 


SHORT LEASE TENANT FARM 


Coincident with advances in civilization appears to be the increased 
regard for the rights of the community as distinguished from the 
Of course intellectual and mate- 
rial advancement of the individual was impossible until his freedom 
and his rights of property were secure. Likewise, the higher develop- 
ment of the individual thru that form of codperative organization 
known as the community was discovered to be promoted by placing 
some of the rights of the community superior to those of its citizens. 
For example, substantially all the laws and ordinances of a city or 
village are designed to restrict the liberties of citizens—persons, it 
may be, who are opposed to the ordinances. A citizen may be com- 
pelled to build a walk in front of his residence even tho he would pre- 
fer to wade thru the mud; for the rights of the community—citizens 
in the aggregate who would use the walk—are superior to those of 
the owner of the property before which the walk is laid. We see 
examples of this subordinating the rights of individuals to the rights 
of the community in all strata of society and in all fields of activity, 
including laws restricting the rights of employment, hours of labor, 
speed of driving and a multitude of other activities. 

During recent years socalled jndividual rights have been sup- 
planted by and subordinated to the rights of the community in fields 
formerly left entirely free to the former, and experience would appear 
to justify the prediction that the field for community operation is 
more likely to be enlarged than to be restricted. Public sentiment 
would today sanction governmental interference in the fields 
of private interest and investment far beyond any authorization of 
Further restrictions on the use of water power, on 
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and the use of other 


expect that the rights 


‘COMMUNITY PROSPERITY 


ers of this slothful and indifferent class as to any other cause. 

It is to be hoped that enlightened self-interest rather than legis- 
lation will operate to promote wise practices and customs with re- 
gard to tenant farming, inducing the introduction in farm leases of 
clauses and stipulations requiring crop rotations, the raising of live 
stock or the plowing under of green manures and other practices in 
harmony with the demands of permanent agriculture. 

As affairs now stand, most farmers, having reached a condition 
of security with respect to finances and an age when they desire to be 
relieved from the labors of the farm, prefer retiring to the city to 
remaining on the land and supervising farming operations. 
over, it often happens that retired farmers, discovering that they 
have miscalculated their financial requirements, are obliged to con- 
sume the principal, in addition to the interest on their investments; 
consequently, the tenant is obliged to farm the land so as to give the 
greatest possible immediate returns, without much regard to the 
future condition of the land with respect to fertility. The rapid in- 
crease in the value of farm lands has itself encouraged this profligate 
use of them in some cases. 
limit” by tenants for decades have nevertheless increased in value at 
almost the same rate as those kept in a high state of fertility. Of 
course, this can not continue indefinitely, for the time is sure to come 
when the cost of replacing the fertility of soils will be a factor in 
determining their present value. 
older countries, and as its reasonableness and justice appeal to all 
intelligences it will ultimately be recognized in America. 

Inasmuch as the rural community most quickly suffers from the 
practice of unscientific farming methods, it should be the aim and 
purpose of development organizations to encourage scientific methods. 
Various steps have been taken in this direction, but little has been 
done to secure the adoption of wise leasing practices. In general, the 
long-time lease, at moderate rentals, but with rigid restrictions as to 
rotations and the use of manures, offers the wisest solution to one 
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Lands that have been farmed “to the 


This principle is made to apply in 


of the problems. Another solution or partial solution lies in encourag- 


ing the better farmers to remain on their farms instead of renting 
them and retiring to city or village. Still another is to encourage the 
farm-reared younger generation to engage in agriculture in the local- 
ity with which they are familiar. 

This is a field in which every enterprising community development 
organization should become active. 
be in the direction of arousing and educating public sentiment in 
favor of better farming methods. A campaign of this sort will make 
its influence felt among the farmers themselves, many of whom, it 
may be, contemplate retirement, and it will also appeal to all classes, 
until the community is so possessed of the idea that to disregard the 
policy will place the obstinate ones in a discredited minority. 


Its most potent influence will 





THE Newarker gives the following definitions of four 
classes of persons that every community development 
worker will recognize. For some of them he has per- 
haps found definitions himself. If so he will here have 
an opportunity for comparison: ‘‘A Pessimist is a 
mentally blind man groping around in a dark room for 
a black umbrella that isn’t there because an Optimist 
saw it first. An Optimist is a woman who writes to her 
bank that she can not understand how her account can be 
overdrawn when her checkbook is still half full of 
checks. A Human Blue Pencil is the person who pussy- 
foots from one associate to another and explains why 
the year 1916 should be postponed and everything in it 
abandoned with yowls and lamentation. A Blight is the 
man who won’t play because he can not be at the bat 
all the time.’? 

* * * 


iN A recent address R. G. Rhett, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, said that 


commercial organizations must not only cultivate health 
but must eradieate disease. In discussing some of the 
diseases to which communities are subject he said: ‘‘One 
or these commercial diseases is ‘pessimism,’ which too 


o'ten masquerades under the synonym of ‘conservatism.’ 
P esimism among your prominent citizens is a commer- 
cial cancer which eats out the héart of enterprise. True 
Conservatism is a balance wheel which is very essential 
to suecessful business, but! pessimism that sees only 
Maulure, calamity and disaster for everything existing 
or proposed is as much to be dreaded as a noxious physi- 
Cal disease would be dreaded by your health department. 
~ — commercial disease is commonly known as 
siocking.’ It is quite different from pessimism, yet 
amost equally harmful. It is commercial gossip—re- 
ais disparaging rumors about business men and en- 
‘“"ptises, with an added touch of exaggeration, attribut- 
ed CW or mean motives, and finding fault generally, 
Seige because of the pleasure of fault-finding. And 
tien the ‘sucker? with his ‘What am I to get out of it?’ 
~Pping your strength with his inordinate selfishness. 
* you wish your community to flourish industrially 

commercially, endeavor to eradicate such commercial 


pose “er as well as to cultivate a genuine codperative 
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Conserving Soil Wealth 


Depleted soil means an impoverished community; 
which in turn means poor roads, poor schools, 
starved churches and a general depression and 
deterioration in all those functions and facilities 
that in combination make a community a desirable, 
not to say a fit, place in which to live. When these 
facts are considered it becomes immediately ap- 
parent that the agricultural community as a whole 
has rights in the soil hardly inferior to those of 
the socalled owner of it. 

In the present state of the law it is impracticable 
‘to enforce thru the courts the practice of scien- 
tific agriculture; but public sentiment is always 
more potent than any legal enactment, and it is 
wholly practicable to develop in a community so 
strong a sentiment in favor of wise farming meth- 
ods as to discredit in the public esteem any person 
who defies the teachings of modern science. The 
community can not thru its officials go out to 
the farmer and demand that he rotate his crops, 
raise live stock and utilize barnyard and green 
manures in order to preserve his soil fertility. It 
can, however, thru its local development club 
show him the folly and unprofitableness of unscien- 
tific farming and the wisdom and profit of sclentific 
farming. If then he is so obstinate as still to re-~ 
fuse or neglect to adopt the wiser methods public 
sentiment can be so educated and molded as to 
discredit him and his methods. 

In fact the chief utility of the community build- 
ing club Is the development of a healthy and en- 
terprising public sentiment. The club should be a 
clearing house for the dissemination of Information 
regarding all the industries and activities that are 
closely related to the community’s prosperity and 
advancement. The club can do many things to 
arouse public sentiment that could not be done so 
effectively by any other instrumentality. It can be 
made to embody a force of intelligence and enlight- 
ened sentiment that neither an Individual nor a 
minority group can afford. to ignore. It can make 
itself the “community band-wagon” In which 
everyone will feel honored to ride. The club need 
never adopt coercive measures; its most effective 
influence will always be of an Intangible sort, felt 
but not seen by the persons upon whom It Is 
brought to bear. 











THE TENINO (Wash.) Drum Corps, composed of vet- 
erans of the Civil War, was the guest of the Centralia 
Chamber of Commerce at the Southwestern Washington 
Fair on Centralia and Chehalis Day. 


AT THE banquet of the League of Municipalities held 
at Oshkosh, Wis., lately Col. John Hicks responded to 
the toast ‘‘The Town We Live In.’’ The whole re- 
sponse was an appeal to community patriotism and a 
loyalty to home institutions. Space will permit quoting 
only a paragraph: ‘‘Of the State, it is ‘the town we 
live in’ that comes closest to the common man, and it 
is ‘the town we live in’ that is entitled to our warmest 
support. When a man realizes that his town has given 
him the opportunity to have a home, with the protec- 
tion of the laws, the enjoyment of schools, churches 
and. newspapers, with friends and acquaintances who 
minister to his happiness, and pay him honor and re- 
spect above others, does he not owe something to the 
public? A city or town is made up of individuals and 
when you see one that is public-spirited, progressive, in- 
telligent, ambitious and enterprising, you naturally feel 
like complimenting the people who make it up.’’ 

* #* * 


Over one hundred and fifty farmers and townspeople 
gathered at the farm of H. E. Rohlf near Hayward, Wis., 
to enjoy a picnic and see what had been accomplished on 
a demonstration plot conducted by Mr. Rohlf in codpera- 
tion with Wisconsin University. This was the first picnic 
of the kind held in the county, but it was so successful 
that all present indorsed the plan of making it an annual 
affair. Mr. Rohlf delivered an address of welcome, 
County Agricultural Agent C. P. West talked on ‘‘Why 
Use a Pure-bred Sire,’’? and J. S. Uhrenholt spoke on 
‘¢Harvesting and Marketing Potatoes.’’ At noon every- 
one found a place in the beautiful picnic grove and en- 
joyed his lunch. Mrs. Rohlf and Mrs. Eister acted as 
hostesses, serving coffee and lemonade to the picnicers. 
An agricultural agent of the Soo Railroad and E. J. Del- 
wiche, who has charge of the State experiment station 
at Spooner, also addressed the crowd. Mr. Rohlf prom- 
ised those present that next year he would provide more 
entertainment features 
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OF THE RETAILER | 





The Realm is in receipt of a couple of letters, one 
written to the editors of the Greatest Journal and the 
other written to the spieler of this department. Both 
of them deal with certain phases of the same big ques- 
tion, tho the second is not an answer to the first and 
should not be considered as tho it were. The two men 
did not have exactly the same things in mind; but it 
may be interesting to the readers of this department to 
see the letters spread out side by side. So draw your 
chairs up around the kitchen stove, and we’ll read them 
over. 

The first is written on the letter head of the Robert 
Hixon Lumber Co., and is dated at Anna, Ohio. It 
follows: 

‘‘The writer in the Realm in your issue of Oct. 
7 remarks upon the disposition of the retail dealer to 
quote estimates at very low figures. There are various 
reasons as to why this must be done at times, the most 
negligible being the one mentioned by the Realm. I 
have often experienced the feeling referred to, that 
there must be some big mistake in my figures causing 
the bill to run so high. When this is the case, however, 
there is no merit in making the price lower in order that 
it won’t jolt the buyer quite so heartily; because the 
price can’t be made a great deal lower, so that what 
cut can be made at a loss of legitimate profit won’t have 
any effect in the sound on the customer’s ear. Thus if 
a bill figures up $780, and to make it sound smaller is 
priced at $740, the probabilities are the buyer will jump 
just as high and holler as loud as he would have done at 
$780. When the other fellow has priced it at $750, how- 
ever, or you think he has or will, then comes a real 
reason for placing your figures at $740. Especially is 
this true when the competitor is at another town and 
the sale by him would be encroachment upon your 
territory. Then it becomes a matter of vital importance 
that you sell the bill, even at $725, because of the effect 
it would have upon the buyer’s neighbor for him to go 
elsewhere for his material. Just here comes a problem 
which has often bothered me. It follows: 

‘*When a contentious, close fisted fellow peddles a 
lumber bill over an entire county for prices you fre- 
quently must sell him at a very, very small margin for 
the reason stated above, or some other. Now when a 
fine, frank, open-hearted man comes in your yard for a 
big material bill, and does not ask the price of any 
items; just comes driving in with his wagons and has 
you load them up, what do you do? Nine times out of 
ten you charge him the very top price on every item 
he takes out, and in this way make up for the extremely 
low figures given the other fellow. Now is that right 
and fair? Is it honest? The contentious, suspicious, 
miserly fellow has gotten the benefit of prices almost 
at cost while the trusting, open-hearted man has been 
taxed the highest ‘small-lot’ prices. This problem has 
often made me ‘sore,’ for the time being, at the lumber 
business. 

‘<Very truly yours, 

"CG. 3. Snaep.’? 

It would be hard to find a clearer and more concise 
statement of this every-day problem than Mr. Sharp 
has made. The Realm had no hope or expectation of 
disposing of the problem when it suggested what it did 
about prices always sounding high and the consequent 
desirability of being sure they were not too high, for 
the matter of price bobs up in a good many different 
guises and modifies retailing practice in a good many 
ways. The following letter deals with a more general 
aspect of the same thing. It comes from Amarillo, 
Texas, and the writer, J. E. Hill, is one of the best and 
most progressive retailers in the Southwest. After 
describing the way in which he became acquainted with 
the Realm years ago and paying high tribute to Mr. 
Saley and the work he did, Mr. Hill continues: 

‘*The thing that gets the spot light of attention to- 
day is modern merchandising. Lumbermen have long 
been order takers, stock keepers, bookkeepers and col- 
lectors, but now they are learning to become real sales- 
men. This calls for more study and knowledge about 
what we have been carrying in stock and charging on 
the books and more ability to handle people. The solu- 
tion of a great many of the present day retailing prob- 
lems is to be found in salesmanship backed by modern 
methods. 

‘‘The great question today is not so much how to buy 
well nor how to care for stock nor how to keep books 
nor how to collect, altho all of these things are highly 
important; but the great question is how to create a 
demand for your goods at your prices. The habit of 
the lumberman has been to figure the bill. He should 
add to this the habit of having what is needed at the 
time it is needed. The trade has been educated to value 
lumber by one standard only—that of lump price; and 
very often the retailer can make no claim for his stuff 
ao that he knows the lump price for which he will 
sell it. 

‘*Today very few commodities are offered for sale on 
price alone. Nails and sugar are the most notable ex- 
ceptions. There may be some claim that nails are nails 
and that sugar is sugar, but we hold that there is none 
in the claim that a 2x4 is a 2x4. As well say a cow is 
a cow and ignore the fact that she may be a prize 
Jersey or a worthless scrub. The difference in lumber 
itself and in the service back of it makes the difference 
between 2x4’s as marked as that between the Jersey 
and the scrub. Instead of selling lumber by price 
alone the successful retailer encourages and often actu- 
ally suggests the desire for improvements and assists the 





prospective customer in his plans and arrangements 
and shows him goods of all the different values that 
might be used for his purpose. This tends to offset 
outside competition. The doctrine of today is to keep 
the customer’s mind upon the finished product and not 
upon component details, to implant the desire for the 
kind of goods that can be furnished and then to be sure 
to satisfy. 


Putting Business Upon An Advanced Plane 


‘*T don’t pretend to know all about modern merchan- 
dising, but what I see of it makes it seem good. There 
may not be ‘any such animal,’ but if there is it should 
be tracked to its lair and its habits made known. The 
main idea seems to be the putting of business upon an 
advanced plane, giving such service as to deserve the 
trade secured, identifying the business with all that is 
forward and for the benefit of the community on which 
it thrives and the creating of a desire for the finished 
product rather than trading on the basis of sales by the 
foot. This subject should include the latest in sales- 
manship, under which may be listed the power of sug- 
gestion and the desire to emulate—two things that will 
sell lumber under circumstances where cheap prices 
would get nothing. Under this general head might be 


added square dealing, courtesy and what we call in” 


Texas, ‘staying by your friends.’ A man must look 
after his customer’s interests and at the same time 
stand up for his own rights; but he must be sure to de- 
serve the things he deems his rights, 

«¢J. E. Hin.’’ 

The Realm is somewhat at a loss to know how to com- 
ment on these letters. The first, as I said before, evi- 
dently is not answered by the second. When a man is 
trying to swim out of a river and is making heavy work 
of it he isn’t benefited by being told he shouldn’t have 
gotten in in the first place. And no matter how much 
we talk about the new scientific retailing the fact re- 
mains that a good many of our sales or possible sales 
come to us without our being aware previously that the 
buyer was in the market at all. He decides to build 
a hog house on a plan of his own, figures out the amount 
of lumber it will take, sticks the bill under your nose 
and asks how much it is going to cost. Then no matter 
how well prepared you are to serve him with plans and 
the like the chances are that if you sell to him you must 
sell on a basis of price. Perhaps you can convince him 
that you have a special kind of stock that will make 
the best hog house that can be built, and in that case 
you may be able to get him so interested in this stock 
that he’ll not consider anything else. But the chances 
of accomplishing that are small. Then if he is a can- 
tankerous skinflint you are up against the business of 
making the price low or of losing the business. I reckon 
as a general thing the skinflints do spring their building 
plans without warning. Nobody knows they are going 
to build until they have the bills all made out ready to 
be figured upon. 

In that case the dealer is up against the situation 
described by Mr. Sharp. If he wants that business he 
will have to take it at a sacrifice of legitimate profits, 
for the buyer does not make it possible to deal on any 
basis save that of price. There seems to be no escape 
from the dilemma given by the skinflint buyer with 
his bill already made out and competing dealers covetous 
of the business. You’ll be hung up on the horn of lost 
profits or the horn of lost business. That seems to be 
clear. . 

Fined for Being a Good Customer 


And it seems to be equally clear that human nature 
being weak and not attracted by the poorhouse the 
same dealer will be sorely tempted to lay it on thick 
when a‘customer comes in for a big bill-without getting 
competitive prices. This means, of course, that the good 
customer is practically fined for being a good customer. 
No wonder a dealer who believes in a square deal should 
get ‘‘sore’’ at the lumber business when he contemplates 

















“Ien’t benefited by being told” 


this state of affairs. Others besides Mr. Sharp have dong 
it, and this problem has been stated scores of times in 
the trade press and in convention speeches. It stil] 
persists, and with the preliminary conditions what they 
are there seems a likelihood of its attaining an age 
rivaling Methuselah’s. 

One of the readiest and most glibly offered of the 
solutions is to refuse to sell when it isn’t possible to 
get a fair profit. Some successful dealers practice this, 
But here again there seems to be a doubt. A sale on 
which there is little profit may, under certain circum. 
stances, be far from undesirable. It would be more 
desirable at a wider margin, of course, but even at a 
narrow margin or at cost it may be desirable. Mr, 
Sharp evidently believes this thoroly, for by his state- 
ment he would sacrifice $55 on a bill that should bring 
$780 in order to keep a merchant in a neighboring town 
from making the sale. It is easy for a dealer to get a 
reputation for high prices among his customers, and 
once such a reputation gets established it will cling 
worse than the odor of onions, and the dealer will lose 
a good deal of incidental business. People who want to 
buy just a load or two of lumber and who don’t care to 
get competitive bids will go to the dealer who doesn’t 
have any such cloud on his reputation. 

It is also true that sometimes it is well to increase the 
volume of sales even if the profit isn’t large. It keeps 
things moving, makes a show of prosperity that some- 
times impresses the public and brings in a certain 
amount of profit. 

But these considerations don’t touch the primary 
objection that the good customer gets fined for being 
a good customer. It would seem that if our business is 
to make any claim to efficiency it must overcome this 
ugly situation. The answer, if indeed there is one, must 
lie in changing some of the general considerations. 
Maybe the real interests of the yard do not lie in making 
every sale, and maybe the reputation for high prices 
is not the only bad reputation a retail yard can have. 
Remember, tho, that the Realm is not saying that it 
knows the answer. In fact, there can hardly be one way 
out for everybody, else that way would have been dis- 
covered and advertised long ago. 

Here are some considerations contrary to those set 
forth above: Suppose a man makes big efforts—by 
that we mean big price reductions—and sells every bill 
that comes to him. Suppose he makes special efforts to 
sell those bills that are figured on by a dealer in a 
neighboring town. He doesn’t get a reputation for sell- 
ing too high—that thing he is so afraid of; but he does 
get the reputation of selling at a low price, especially 
if a buyer can get or fake a low price from a competi- 
tor in the next town. The procedure for the buyer is 
obvious; and that dealer will find that he has to figure 
an increasing number of bills that retailers in surround- 
ing towns have already pared to the bone. He has a 
reputation, and he sells much stuff; but he sells it at 
prices more or less ruinous to himself. This, of course, 
is an extreme case. It is the situation carried out to the 
final decimal point; and there may be, and probably is, 
a place short of the limit where a dealer can practice 
this thing and still make money. 

There is another reputation that a dealer can get 
under certain circumstances. He can get the reputa- 
tion for selling at all times at right prices. People are 
more respectful of these things now than they once were, 
tho they still have much to learn. They understand the 
value of a fixed and uniform margin of profit that can 
be depended on never to be too wide no matter what the 
circumstances may be. I am not saying that in all 
eases this one-price practice makes for the best financial 
return. In fact, I’m pretty sure it does not. It depends 
upon the character and understanding of the community. 
I believe every person who thinks about the situation 
as a whole will say that it must be better for a man 
always to get a square deal, to pay a price that he knows 
will give the dealer a fair profit and at the same time 
to be assured that in no case will he be charged an un- 
fair price to make up for a sale that went at too low 4 
figure either to himself or to some other customer. But 
a good many customers have the belief that they are 
such corking good buyers that they can get theirs 
cheaper, and the other people can look after themselves. 
There are always those skinflints that we talked about 
a column or two back. 


The Value of a Set Price 


But customers can be made to understand something 
about the value of a set price. In a town where I lived 
for a time was a harness dealer who set his prices and 
never deviated from them a nickel. There was an 1m- 
plement dealer who always would knock off something 
if the customer was persistent enough. Both these facts 
were well known. The harness dealer had the respect 
and confidence of the farmers, and he sold them great 
quantities of harness. The implement dealer had most 
of his customers mad at him most of the time, and they 
not only got prices in neighboring towns but also bought 
much of their machinery in these neighboring towns. 
These facts are known to me at first hand. The harness 
maker may have lost business because he would not 
adjust prices, and the machinery man may have gained 
because he would adjust his prices under pressure. 
don’t know. -But I do know the reputations the two 
establishments bore and the way the farmers felt about 
them. . 

It is also possible that in those cases where a lumber 
man thinks he is making a small profit or is breaking 
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even, he is really losing. Last winter I heard Julius 
Seidel make an analysis of operating costs. He stated 
that bis figures were based on wide experience and could 
be considered to be average for about any yard. He 
included among the things that should be charged 
against the lumber a number of items that most of us 
do not think of in that connection but that certainly 
pelong there, and he made the overhead amount to $4.70 
a thousand feet, or about 24 percent on an average cost 
of $20 a thousand. This is on the authority of a lum- 
perman of national reputation who has sold at whole- 
sale close to a billion feet of lumber. If these figures 
are not accurate for all lumbermen they at least make 
us suspect that we have not been figuring our overhead 
high enough. And in that case, of course, it would be 
possible for us to lose on a sale without knowing it. 
This doesn’t answer Mr, Sharp’s objection about the 
unfairness of the practice he has called in question. 
The Realm doesn’t know any direct and inclusive an- 
swer to it. The only way we know of avoiding it to 
some degree lies along the path that Mr. Hill has 
indicated. An efficient office and yard system to 
insure the lowest possible overhead, a service that 
shall make the sales rest on a broader basis than price 
alone, and a constructive salesmanship that shall in- 
elude a study of the customers’ real needs as well as 
an appeal to these needs ought to help swell the sales. 
But this won’t do much with the skinflint, and if a 
dealer has a good deal of that character of trade he is 
up against the same old problem. He can’t hope for 
much codperation from other dealers, for competition 
makes them unwilling to give up a single grabhook by 
which they can jerk off a little immediate trade. 
Coéperation to most folks means an agreement on price, 
but that is much worse than useless even if it were 
not illegal. The kind of codperation that would be 
effective in such a situation, it seems to me, would be 
one that would make for good merchandising and a 
single price to all comers, whether that price were 
high or low. A good many merchants, I know well 
enough, consider this bad business. Not a few com- 
mercial associations give a special 10 percent dis- 
count to out-of-town buyers who patronize the retail 
stores. They figure that money brought from outside 
is money to the good, and they are willing to take 
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“Prices would be reduced by men going to the neat town” 


the risk of having other towns draw their local cus- 
tomers away. This may be a good policy—I don’t 
know. But if all towns practiced it prices would be 
reduced by 10 percent by means of every man going 
to the next town to trade. And if I were a customer 
I don’t believe I’d like to pay $1 for a thing that a 
man over in the next county could buy for 90 cents. 
No practice can be good if the customers disapprove of 
it. If anybody has an answer to Mr. Sharp’s puzzle, 
that of selling at a fair price to the fellow who ped- 
dles his bills all over the county, the Realm will be 
glad to hear about it. Also we're greatly obliged to 
Mr. Sharp for raising the question, and we hope and 
expect that when he has figured the puzzle out he’ll 
tell us how he did it. 


__ “HE BUSINESS VALUE OF INSTITUTIONS 
_ The Realm spieler has the advantage of most talkers 
in thet he ean change the subject at any time. As you 
may Have noticed, he frequently avails himself of that 
Privileee. So for the remainder of this article we’ll 
talk = little about Faribault, Minn., a town of schools, 
crecmeries, pleasant streets, beautiful scenery and 
thri ‘ty people. There is quite a stream flowing thru 
the vown, and on the bluffs on the side opposite to the 
town “re a number of State and private schools. Shat- 
tucl, 2 famous military school, has its plant at an easy 
distcace from town, and cadets in neat gray uniforms 
are irequently to be seen about the streets. The 
shoo! ‘s located on high, rolling grounds and has some 
rat ‘er fine timber and splendid dormitories and recita- 
tion buildings. I believe there are two or three other 


segs, and preparatory schools along the bluff, and 
vr FSi has schools for the blind and Seat and feeble 


: I don’t know that the lumber retailers have 
a. made much of an analysis of the business value 
if ‘Sese Institutions, but it must be considerable. Even 
if the students at the private and State schools don’t 
spend their poeket money for siding and flooring they 





do spend and cause to be spent considerable sums that 
add by that much to the wealth of the community. 
Stories are being told in these days of the efforts made 
during recent years by the German Government to 
have the home products in which little but labor was 
invested sold abroad for the purpose of drawing for- 
eign money into the empire. Some people are using 
this as a basis for the argument that retailers should 
make special efforts to attract outside business. The 
analogy may or may not be good, and the practice so 
far as retailers are concerned may or may not be 
beneficial. It seems to open large possibilities for 
retaliation and local trade war. But there can be 
no\doubt but that the money brought into a town by 
outside students is so much to the good. This fact is 
well known and explains the eagerness of towns to get 
new schools and the efforts they make to keep from 
losing those they already have. 

I happened first to visit the lineyard owned by the 
C. W. Adams Lumber Co. This company has two yards 
equipped for storing stock on end. The Faribault 
branch is one and the Northfield branch the other. I 
asked the manager if end storage added to the labor 
of storing lumber, for this is one of two main objec- 
tions to end-storage yards by people who don’t own 
them. The other objection is that the stock is likely 
to warp. Owners of end-storage plants aways deny 
these statements vehemently as slander against an 
admirable system. This yard, so the manager said, not 
only did not make the work of storing lumber harder, 
it made the handling of stock much easier. A wagon 
load of lumber from the car is driven along the front 
of the bin, the man on the load swings a board around 
and shoves the end of it against the bottom of the 
pile, and the man on the ground up-ends it. The job 
is done and requires no more men than piling the stuff 
horizontally. And as for its warping, the advocates 
of end-storage say it requires only a little care about 
starting the stack, provided the bin was rightly made 
to begin with. Then a pile stored on end requires 
less sticking. Stock damp enough to need a lath be- 
tween every two courses if piled flat can be stood up 
with only a stick every little while, so the vertical 
champions say, and then it will dry out very quickly. 
One reason for this is that the moisture will follow 
the grain down to the floor of the bin. 

‘¢End storage is economical of space,’’ the manager 
remarked. ‘‘A person-with small space at his dis- 
posal can get more stock into it if he stands the stock 
up. In this shed there are some places that couldn’t 
be used for anything if we laid it flat. But a space 
just wide enough for a foot board can be used for 
storing this size of stock if it is put on end.’’ 

‘*Business was fairly good with us last summer,”’’ 
remarked the manager of Garver Bros. Lumber Co. 
‘“Crops in some instances were below normal, but we 
don’t depend on wheat very much any more. There is 
a good deal of wheat raised, but farming has become 
diversified, and we have much dairying. I could name 
over six or eight creameries in Faribault and around 
it within a radius of eight or ten miles. Just a few 
days ago I figured a lumber bill for a new creamery, 
but I haven’t heard whether it is a certainty or not as 
yet. The company has the promise of the milk from 
about 1,000 cows, the number usually considered neces- 
sary to operate a creamery. There isn’t much cheese 
making done in these parts. Minnesota doesn’t take 
to the making of cheese the way Wisconsin seems to. 

*“About 80 percent of the stock we use is northern 
wood, tho just now we’re mixing in some western 
stock. Our customers don’t make any objection to 
either kind. They’ll take whatever we have. But the 
two kinds are not cut to the same sizes, so they don’t 
mix well. A wall built out of a mixture of northern 
and western 2x4’s is uneven. We simply take pains 
to send all of one kind to a given job.’’ 

In the office of the E. M. Leach & Sons Lumber Co. 
I was told that this concern keeps away from all kinds 
of wood except northern pine. Of course this does not 
include finish woods. It would be possible to handle 
western stuff on the present prices, but there could be 
no advantage in doing it, because if a yard takes on a 
line it doesn’t need and has to carry a full stock of 
it the investment is increased without increasing the 
sales. Evidently this yard does not have the luck with 
getting customers to take anything offered that the 
Carver yard does. But the fact of the difference in 
size of the northern and western timbers that makes 
it impossible to mix them would make it necessary to 
carry larger stocks. It would hardly be possible to fill 
out a broken northern stock with western sticks and to 
get by without mixing them in some job or other. 


Associating Quality and Service With Firm Name 


W. S. Riley, manager of the Botsford Lumber Co., 
rides around in a yellow Henry with a neatly painted 
device on the side that informs the public that Bots- 
ford stands for quality and service. A pretty good 
idea, this. A manager will appreciate a gas -wagon, 
and in these strenuous times he’ll have a good deal of 
use for it in getting out among his customers to make 
collections, round up prospects and the like. And the 
unusual color will attract attention to the neat and 
legible sign on the side. It will be a good advertising 
move for any concern to get the public to associate 
quality and service with its firm name. 

The Botsford plant is clean and well-kept with an 
umbrella shed in the center and open sheds around it. 

‘¢Business is pretty good, tho we’re near the end 
of the season,’’ Mr. Riley said. ‘‘In winter time there 
is no building done. We have a climate that we can 
stand all right, but it’s too cold in winter to put up 
houses. When the cold weather does come on it’s all 
here, and everybody knows it. We had temperature 
as low as 40 below zero last winter. 

















« «Met by a hold-offish attitude’ ” 


‘*We think we have the best town that lies out of 
doors, and I suppose if we think so that makes it so 
for us. There are quite a number of retired farmers, 
but most of these men are all right. Some of them are 
more active boosters for the town than the business 
men themselves are. I’ve made quite a little casual 
study of the retired farmer, and I believe he’s not 
really the tight fisted fellow he’s painted. Towns don’t 
receive him in the right way. More than one farmer 
has told me that upon moving to town he was met by a 
hold-offish attitude on the part of the business men. 
Sometimes .the city people take small pains to conceal 
the fact that they think all retired farmers are ridicu- 
lous people who wear their pants in their boots and eat 
on the kitchen table and get their only pleasure in life 
out of getting up at 4 o’clock in the morning. And 
as for welcoming them and expecting them to con- 
tribute ideas to the upbuilding of the city’s welfare 
that would be an unheard of thing. It’s been my 
experience that a retired farmer is about what the town 
makes of him. If he is made to feel welcome and is 
given some work or other interest in the welfare of 
the town and shown the real fun and the desirable 
results to be gotten from it he becomes as public 
spirited a citizen as anybody.’’ 

It is good to hear the farmer defended. I suppose 
there is not another class of men about whom so much 
misinformation is spread around with profound 
solemnity and stupidity. The farmer is patted on the 
back by the political confidence man for the purpose of 
frisking his vote, and he is knocked by the wives of all 
the town merchants because he charges so much for 
potatoes. That he is charged so much for clothes and 
groceries and hardware is an entirely different matter, 
of course. He is asked to contribute to causes that 
have no appeal to-him and is flayed as a tightwad when 
he refuses. Every confidence artist, professional and 
amateur, considers him fair game, and out of sheer 
self-defense he has become wary. It may be his own 
fault for having allowed himself to become the football 
of every kind of burglarous self-interest. If he’d 
assert himself and would carry the fight to the other 
fellow he might be recognized more generally for what 
he really is. But it is good to hear a man champion 
the farmer for other than selfish purposes. Lumber- 
men, I think, understand and appreciate farmers 
pretty well, and farmers, I believe, realize the fact 
that in this year of high prices iumber is about the 
only: thing that hasn’t soared so high as to be out of - 
sight of the naked eye. 


RECEIVES GIFT AS SIGN OF FRIENDSHIP 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 11.—One of the happy inci- 
dents that occurred at the Towers-Foresman wedding in 
this city on Oct. 28 was the presentation to J. H. Fores- 
man, father of the bride, of a beautiful two-carat blue- 
white diamond ring with platinum setting by J. E. 
Marrs, of Oklahoma City, Okla. 

For over twenty years Mr. Foresman and Mr. Marrs 
have been associated together in business, and during 
this time their regard for and admiration of each other 
has increased steadily, not only socially but in a business 
way. Southwestern lumberman are well acquainted with 
the sterling qualities and business ability of J. H. Fores- 
man, vice president and manager of the retail department 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., as well as those of J. E. 
Marrs, treasurer and general manager of the Minnetonka 
Lumber Co., one of the auxiliary companies of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. 

Mr. Marrs decided some time ago that he would like 
to give some tangible expression to his friendship for 
Mr. Foresman, and finally conceived the happy thought 
of presenting him with a ring on the morning of his 
youngest daughter’s marriage. It is said that Mr. 
Marrs was one of the first persons told of the coming 
marriage and has had the gift ‘‘up his sleeve’’ for some 
time as a pleasant surprise for his business associate. 
While Mr. Foresman was very busy as host at the wed- 
ding, he realized fully the spirit in which the gift was 
tendered to him and took great pride in showing it to . 
his friends and telling them how proud he was in having 
a business associate who entertained such a high regard 
for him. 
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Lumber Salesmanship 


A Department Dealing With 
Marketing Problems 





SALESMAN SHOULD BE CONSIDERED A 
MAINSPRING 
New Or.Eans, La. 

I have the highest respect for the articles on lumber 
salesmanship now running in your wonderful paper, and 
I believe such work is a blessing to the salesman, as well 
as to the sales managers and even those higher up. They 
will all benefit. This is the greatest work ever under- 
taken by any lumber journal. It should have been taken 
up long ago as it enables every one interested in lumber 
to have a ‘‘say so’’ and share his views and experience 
with others. I believe all salesmen, sales managers and 
operators of sawmills, planing mills, factories and yards 
should interest themselves and write frankly and in detail 
just what their ideas are about the selling of lumber and 
its byproducts. Let us all share each other’s views, 
knowledge, experience and suggestions. Let us not be 
selfish, but all get together as one unit in this great 
lumber world. I believe that when all concerned realize 
this it will make for the betterment of the entire lumber 
industry and I hope to see this end accomplished—not 
in the future but immediately. It is my idea that there 
has been too great a waste of time between the fellow 
who has the goods to sell and his sales force. This, if 
I am correct, is wrong. 

I believe a salesman should be considered as one of the 
mainsprings of disposing of lumber and its byproducts. 
When I speak of a salesman, I not only mean a salaried 
salesman, but also the salesman who gets paid for what 
he sells; namely, the commission salesman (to which class 
I belong). The only difference I see between these two 
is that the former has his expenses paid and gets a sal- 
ary, Whether he sells thirty cars a month or whether he 
sells only ten cars, and the latter gets paid for what he 
sells and then has to wait until his customer sends in the 
remittance, which sometimes takes ninety days. It seems 
that in many instances the commission man gets the 
worst of the deal. There are mills that get these commis- 
sion salesmen to solicit orders for them for perhaps sev- 
eral years, and then they will declare the commission 
man’s territory an open market and try to get the busi- 
ness themselves. That, I believe, is a very wrong and 
poor policy, indeed. If the sellers of lumber and its 


byproducts need a salesman, whether it be a salaried 
salesman or a commission salesman, they should treat him 
as tho he were ‘‘one of the works,’’ and help him along 
the rough road, for there is many a rough side street 
to travel in selling lumber and its byproducts. 

As I have stated before in my former letters, codpera- 
tion is what the salesman needs—codperation not only 
from the buyer but from the seller, or whoever he is rep- 
resenting. This should not be a cold-blooded proposition. 
Just as soon as the lumber world at large realizes that 
the best way to get the very best results is to codperate 
with one another and see that it is a unit—the entire 
selling force, shipping department and manufacturing 
end—then I believe we will see results. 

Ever since I was a boy sixteen years of age I have 
worked in lumber, as tally boy on up, and I have seen 
some mighty big strides made in the lumber business. 





PRIZES FOR BEST LETTERS OFFERED 

To stimulate interest and discussion the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has offered prizes 
totalling $100 for the best letters received on 
any phase of the subject of salesmanship. This 
contest is open to anyone who is interested in 
the selling of lumber, sash, doors etc., and the 
letters may be as long or as short as each writer 
chooses. 

The prize awards will be as follows: 


For the best letter............. $25 
For the second best letter...... $15 
For the third best letter........ $10 
For the next ten best, each..... $ 5 


Letters for this department should be ad- 
dressed to the Salesmen’s Contest Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 











I have seen the time when the salesman who could not 
tell a funny joke or story or go out for a big supper 
or go across the street to get a drink would not be in it 
for business; but that time has passed. Indeed we fing 
now that the buyer is kept too busy to be entertained 
by the salesman in that fashion. What the salesman has 
to do now is to call upon the buyer and find out what 
he wants; greet him with a good friendly handshake and 
hearty salutation. After you chat with him a few min. 
utes he will quickly tell you whether he is in the market 
or not, and if he is, it is up to you to make him prices, 
If the prices and quality are right according to his notion 
he will give you the order. If not, he will promptly tum 
you down and no argument ‘need be made. He is too 
busy to dicker and it is up to the salesman to wish him 
well and advise him he will be in to see him again, 
giving him the time and day if possible; and I believe 
this is a good thing for all concerned. 

I approve very much of the lessons that were given 
in St. Louis recently and these too should be kept up, as 
far as possible. But the best schooling that can be 
obtained is to have the sales force get together once a 
year, at the mill or shipping point, where they can meet 
the fellow who ‘‘dishes’’ out the lumber and its by- 
products on their orders, and all have a regular meet- 
ing, where they can discuss their views and get informa. 
tion. Such meetings would do considerable good as the 
salesman could then go to his territory and know just 
what he had to sell. My idea is that a salesman should 
snow all about the manufacture, handling and shipping 
of lumber etc. When he knows this and has brains in 
his head and enough sand or gumption about him to stick 
fast, he will make a good salesman; in fact, he will make 
a good man worthy of any good position in the lumber 
business. 

A. P. Lorenz. 


IT BROUGHT THE BUSINESS 
Utica, N. Y. 
‘Of all sad words a salesman ever wrote, the saddest 
are these—‘am unable to quote’.’’ 
Necessity brought this to mind and I used it in a letter 
to a customer. He still gives me business. 
Byron E. Rogers. 











Selling 





Some months ago we had a call for lumber of a specified 
size to be used in the manual training department of a 
school in the middle West. The writer complained that 
his local lumber yard did not carry the lumber in stock 
and that the effort to purchase a year’s supply of lumber 
had failed. 

The next day a man in the New England States called 
for another kind of lumber, saying the local dealer would 
not consider his lumber order and asking us for the name 
of a responsible dealer in Boston or elsewhere who might 
handle the business. 

The next day we had another request from a man in 
southern Illinois, who wanted a shipment from some town 
on the Mississippi and wanted the names of manufac- 
turers in the South. The point that I am trying to 
make is that the calls for help kept coming with the uni- 
versal complaint that the local lumber dealer could not 
or would not take the order. 

This repetition of complaints very naturally sug- 
gested trouble of some sort. To discover the difficulty 
the writer put on his hat and went out to a teacher to 
investigate. Then he called on some representative deal- 
ers with the following result: 

Please pardon me for now using the personal ‘‘I.’’ 
This is a personal experience and should be given first 
hand. Then, pardon me for being frank. My father 
called me Frank when I first arrived on this earth and I 
have a reputation to live up to. Besides I have a mes- 
sage to lumbermen, which should not be covered up by 
pretty words, but should come straight from the shoulder. 

My first visit with the teacher was interesting. I 
asked him what kind of lumber he used. He told me he 
used white pine, cypress, basswood, poplar, cedar. This 
was, of course, for general manual training work like 
making chicken troughs, bird houses, nail boxes, bread 
boards ete. 

Further investigation developed the fact that these 
woods are the woods generally used in quantities for 
school use. This is the bulk stuff, altho of course oak, 
chestnut and mahogany are used for cabinet work. The 
ratio is about 10 to 1. 

I next asked Mr. Teacher what experience he had had 
in getting service from his local lumber yard and he 
promptly replied, ‘‘Rotten.’’ Further questions devel- 
oped the fact that he preferred to send his orders to 
Minneapolis, Chicago, or St. Louis and ‘‘save bothering 
with the local dealer.’’ 

I called on another teacher. This teacher uses a con- 
siderable quantity of lumber a year. When I asked my 
question about the service of local lumber yards, the 
teacher explained he bought away from home because he 
‘‘got better service at the same price.’’ With the same 
breath he pledged me never to divulge his name for fear 
the local lumber dealers would make trouble. 

T asked other teachers as time went on about the lum- 


Lumber to Schools 


[By Frank Bruce, Publisher of the ‘‘Industrial-Arts Magazine’ ’] 


ber situation and man after man confirmed the opinion. 
One man went so far as to say, ‘‘the average lumber 
dealer ought to change the sign on his door from A. 
Brown to A. Mutt.’’ The charge seemed serious. 


From the-Dealers’ Viewpoint 


‘So I investigated the dealer situation. Now we get 
the other angle. It is easy to criticise, but it is hard 
to remedy a trouble. And cheap criticism doesn’t mean 
much unless facts are established. Besides the dealer 
has a side which must be considered and schools as lim- 
ited consumers must make allowances. 

When I called on the lumber dealers a queer situation 
was revealed. The first man explained the business was 
small, ‘‘Schools don’t use enough to make it interest- 
ing.’’? In the same breath he began a long story on the 
decline of the lumber business and the use of concrete 
and steel which had been worrying him. 

The next man complained the business was too 
‘*fussy.’? He showed me an order amounting to $100 
and the number of items was regulated by the various 
problems the teacher wanted to work out with his boys. 

The next dealer I called on received me in a very 
friendly way. He showed me his business slogan—‘‘a 
dozen boards or a dozen carloads,’’ and brought out a 
book of simple woodworking problems published by his 
company. This dealer did not cuss the teacher. He had 
made teachers and children his friends. He had the con- 
sumer’s viewpoint and discussed the problem intelli- 
gently. ‘‘I don’t care what or how much people buy so 
long as they buy and use lumber. We try to help them 
all and if we haven’t got what the people want we get 
it.’’ Yes, this dealer runs a big lumber yard. He sells 
small dealers, he supplies ‘‘shorts’’ thruout his territory. 
He’s big because he doesn’t let little orders get by, but 
he’s big because he always pleases his customer. When 
a teacher comes with a fussy order he doesn’t call him a 
‘ferank’’ or a ‘‘fussy teacher,’’ but gets busy. He sells 
the first order. Then the boys in the yard ‘‘ get onto’’ 
what the teacher wants and after that things go along 
in good style. $ 

Now, is this one order for a year’s supply of lumber 
for schools all the dealer sells? No, not by a good deal. 
During the summer the teacher frequently is a carpenter. 
You understand that often the teacher had been a car- 
penter before he was a teacher. He builds a couple of 
houses during his vacation, or he does a lot of remodeling 
and repair work, or acts as a superintendent for a big 
carpenter contractor. His pupils build boat houses, 
summer cottages, chicken coops, garages, boats, bread 
boards ete. The problems are worked out for the pupil 
during the winter, so you see there is a market in the 
schools and after the schools. The volume is not big 
at first, but ultimately it is very big. 

Did you ever stop to think that every school boy is 








either an embryo carpenter, or high-grade woodworker, 
or if life casts him into other work, he becomes a home 
builder or a consumer in some way? And that is the 
big point. Why not teach children early in life the 
love of lumber? Wood is beautiful if it is handled right. 
It is useful and its uses can be taught in school. Ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 children are today taking manual 
training, woodworking, carpentry, or some form of school 
work in which wood is used. Isn’t the aggregate really 
worth while? 

But another point should be made. The teachers are 
not so ‘‘fussy’’ if the dealer will show the teacher the 
wood which can be used on a job. The teacher may be 
set in an idea, but the dealer should be a salesman. 
Ninety-nine cases out of a hundred when teachers and 
lumber dealers clash the trouble is the teacher doesn't 
know what he wants and the dealer is an order taker. To 
illustrate: 

Wagon jacks are now being made in a great many 
schools. In rural communities the wagon jack is a great 
necessity. The teacher asks for oak, 1-x6-inch x 6 feet 
6 inch. The dealer has nothing but 2-x6-inch in the yard 
and doesn’t want to spoil good oak for a small order, 
and trouble begins. If the dealer would ask the use of 
the wood the teacher would respond easily to good sales- 
manship and maple or any other hardwood could be sub- 
stituted. So I say again, it’s a problem of salesmanship, 
and a problem of doing business, not for the day 
month, but the future of the lumber industry. 

In conclusion let me suggest this: Wood is the best 
and easiest material for boys to work with in elementary 
and high schools. During the last few years changes 1 
American industry have brought to the front the teach- 
ing of printing, machinery ete. Wood will be used in 
schools for many years to come, or at least until wood 
ceases to be the material used for homemaking. The 
big problem is to raise the American school boy as 4 
lover of wood. Children love horses and dogs and ma- 
chinery. They love things they see and things they cam 
work with. Why not then study the problem of the 
local manual training department in your grade school oF 
high school, and like men who believe in an industry 8 
schools for the good will of the consumers who tomorrow 
will control your profit or loss column? 





THousaNps of men and women thruout the United 
States are now beginning their annual labor of love # 
selling Red Cross seals in nearly every town, city a 
hamlet. They are giving freely of their time for the 
purpose of building up the fund that is used all year 
round in the campaign against tuberculosis or consump 
tion. Millions of other men and women will buy these 
cheerful little Christmas stickers issued by the America? 
Red Cross in greater numbers this year than ever before. 
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MORE FOREIGN TRADE INVESTIGATORS WANTED 


Practical Men Desired—Many Lines to Be Represented 
—Examination Early Next Month 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 14.—The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce today announced that an exam- 
ination in the principle cities of the country will be held 
Dec. 6 to, secure ten trade commissioners and special 
agents to investigate European and South American mar- 
kets for American goods. The duties of these appointees 
will be similar to those of the trade commissioners to in- 
vestigate the European markets for and production of 
lumber. Those that pass the examinations will be sub- 
jected to an oral examination and the final appointments 
will depend on this examination. It is the intention of 
the Bureau to obtain men of wide practical experience 
and for that reason practical experience and training will 
be given special weight. The salaries will not exceed 
$10 a day for every day in the year, all transportation 
charges paid and $4 a day for living expenses. The titles 
and the nature of the business to be investigated are: 

Trade commissioner to investigate ports and transportatiou 
facilities of Russia and the Far Hast. 

Trade commissioner to investigate motor vehicles in Russia 
and the Far Hast. 

Trade commissioner to investigate mineral resources in the 

East. 
Fer ade commissioner to investigate investment opportunities 

Russia. 

- Special agent to investigate South American markets for 
fancy groceries. 

Special agent to investigate South American markets for 

niture. 

—) commissioner to investigate Russian markets for 
metal working machinery and prime movers, 

Special agent to investigate Brazilian markets for metal 
working machinery and prime movers, 

Special agent to investigate South American markets for 
jewelry and silverware. : 

Trade commissioner to investigate the markets of Africa, 
the Near East, and India for hardware. 


Persons that want to take the examination should state 
the title of the one that it is desired to take and apply 
for form 375 to the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C.; the secretary of the United 
States Civil Service Board, post office, Boston, Mass.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Chi- 
eago, Ill.; St. Paul, Minn.; Seattle, Wash.; San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; customhouse, New York, N. Y.; New Orleans, 
La., or old customhouse, St. Louis, Mo. 





RECOMMENDS INVESTIGATION BEFORE CODE 
CHANGES 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 15.—A hearing to determine the 
attitute of members of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce toward the proposed changes in the national de- 
murrage rates and code was held today in the library 
of the chamber. The chamber’s committee on trans- 
portation already has recommended that any changes in 
the national code should be preceded by an investigation 


and public hearings by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The general sentiment among New England business 
men is against the tariff filed by the railroads on recom- 
mendation of the American Railway Association, of 
only 48 hours free time, $1 per car for the first day; 
$2 per car for the second day; $3 per car for the third 
day; $4 per car for the fourth day, and $5 per car per 
day thereafter, with abolition of the weather interference 
provision a feature of the new scale. 

Every effort is being made here to insure that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will suspend the new 
demurrage tariff, otherwise effective Dec. 1. 


SAYS RUSH CONSTRUCTION IS CAUSE OF FIRES 


Report Also Blames New Materials for Many Fires— 
Fairer Attitude Toward Wood Forecast 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—The last year has been 
ore of particular interest and of peculiar changes and 
conditions for the fire preventionists, according to Ben- 
jamin Richards, of Boston, chairman of the committee 
on manufacturing risks and special hazards of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. In his annual report 
Mr. Richards, among other things, praises highly the fire 
prevention work of Fred J. Hoxie, an insurance engi- 
neer prominently associated with the New England fac- 
tory mutual insurance companies. Mr. Hoxie already 
is well known to lumbermen thru the fairness of his 
attitude toward wood in building construction. There 
is such a wide divergence between the practical and 
scientific fire prevention methods of a Fred J. Hoxie, 
and the antiwood prejudices of a Franklin H. Went- 
worth, secretary of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, that lumbermen are encouraged to hope from 
Mr. Richards’ report, expressing appreciation of Mr. 
Hoxie’s work, that the professional propaganda of this 
large organization may hereafter strike a more sensible 
and practical note. 

The report states that industrial fires during the last 
year have not resulted from the incendiary activities of 
war partisans so much as from the extensive handling 
of new and little known materials, and from the unprece- 
dented rush for additional industrial space which has 
brought about a lot of ‘‘unstable construction’’ and gen- 
eral disorder in manufacturing establishments, Even 
lumber dealers who have been gratified by the large pro- 
portion of heavy mill and other types of wood frame 
construction which has been called for by industrial 
managers lately, are willing to admit that the breathless 
haste for additional manufacturing space has caused 
not a few wooden structures to be thrown together in 
a slipshod fashion, which is far from being an adver- 
tisement for lumber. However, this is not so much the 
fault of the lumber material or the lumber dealers as it 
is of the building constructors and of the owners who 
refused to allow sufficient time for proper and safe 
workmanship. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLAN NO. 96 


The bungalow type of residence is, as is well known, 
best adapted to a fairly roomy situation instead of 
being crowded together closer with other buildings 
upon narrow city lots. Nevertheless some concession 
to the usual city condition is often made in this type 
of structure by making it of a long and narrow form. 
The bungalow illustrated this week is of moderate cost, 
$2,600, and of moderate size, five rooms, but the archi- 
tect has made it of nearly square foundation area and 
it will, therefore, require a fairly wide lot for proper 
erection. Inasmuch, however, as these plans are 
largely used for suburban and small town building 
where land is comparatively cheap, this is an advan- 
tage rather than an objection. 

While this building is a bungalow in‘the sense of 
being a 1-story structure, it departs considerably from 
the ordinary mission type of bungalow construction in 
the box cornices and other details, which will be read- 
ily apparent. 

The inner arrangement is peculiar, at least in north- 
ern construction, altho many southern dwellings are 
designed upon a somewhat similar plan. The living 
room is in the center of the house and runs entirely 
thr to the rear, where there is a large open fireplace 
with flanking windows. Upon one side of this living 


room are the dining room and kitchen with stairway 
to the basement and attic; upon the other side are the 
two bedrooms with the bath between them and here 
also is a very peculiar arrangement of four closets in a 
compact stack, two of them supplying the bedrooms, a 
third opening into the living room and presumably 
being intended for outer wraps (there is no vestibule), 
while the fourth is a linen closet for the bathroom, 

The dining room is supplied with a fireplace, as well 
as the living room, and the wide front window has a 
window seat. The kitchen is connected with the din- 
ing room thru a butler’s pantry and is amply supplied 
with built-in cupboard ‘space. 

The form of this house gives a very liberal sized 
basement which is completely excavated except of 
course for the porch foundations which are cinder filled 
for cement floors. Here is room for the ordinary fur- 
nace and cold storage and, in addition, for a storage 
cellar and separate room for laundry and a drying 
room for clothes. 

Working plans for this bungalow are complete in 
six sheets and will be supplied for $2 together with 
bill of material and specification form. Electrotypes 
from the two illustrations here shown in suitable width 
for standard newspaper columns will be supplied for 
$1.50. 
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for the launching on Wednesday. 


PREPARE FOR LAUNCHING OF LARGE SCHOONER 


Special Train Brings Guests to Celebrate Occasion— 


Field for Use of Yellow Pine Pointed Out 


ORANGE, TEX., Nov. 13.—Henry Piaggio, who, with his 
associates, is the owner of the schooner City of Orange, 


to be launched here Wednesday, arrived in tie city Sun- 
day from his Gulfport, Miss., headquarters, accompanied 
by Mrs. Piaggio. -A special train, comprising three Pull- 
man cars, will bring sixty-three persons, guests of Mr. 


Piaggio, to Orange Wednesday to witness the launching. 


The entire third floor of the Holland Hotei has been re- 
served for the accommodation of this party. 
of other guests are expected. 


Numbers 


Following an inspection of the big boat in its stocks 
Sunday Mr. Piaggio pronounced everything in readiness 
“‘The job is a first 
class one in every detail,’’ he said. ‘‘I am not only 
satisfied, but I am pleased.’’ 

A final meeting of the several committees who have 
completed elaborate preparations for the celebration of 
the launching was held this afternoon and there is no 
doubt that the occasion will be a memorable one. From 
two to three hundred prominent visitors are expected. 
The christening ceremonial and launching will be held at 
noon. Various courtesies will be shown the visitors dur- 
ing the afternoon. Visiting ladies will be entertained 
at the hospitable home of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Stark dur- 
ing the afternoon and evening, while an elaborate ban- 
quet will be served at the Holland Hotel in the early 
evening. A unique feature of the evening will be a 
dance on the decks of the newly launched vessel. 

The United States coast guard cutter Comanche ar- 
rived here today from Galveston to grace the occasion of 
the launching of this big lumber schooner. 

Arrangements have been made by the Southern Pine 
Association to take moving pictures of the launching. 
E. V. Dunham, manager of the extension department of 
the association was here today. He made the statement 
that the extensive use of yellow pine in ship construction 
here is the basis of great hopes of its future use as a 
shipbuilding material, and he expects the pictures of this 
launching to of great educational value. Nearly 
9,000,000 feet of yellow pine is being used in the con- 
struction of four vessels building in local yards. All of 
this — is being furnished by the Miller-Link Lum- 
ber Co. 


LOW TIDE POSTPONES LAUNCHING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
ORANGE, TEx., Nov. 15—The launching of the schooner 
City of Orange has been deferred a day or two on ac- 
count of the extremely low tide in the Sabine River, 
occasioned by a high north wind. The launching will 
probably be held Thursday, but the banquet and other 
features on the ceremonial program will be given today, 
as previously scheduled. Many prominent lumbermen 
and railroad men who had gathered here for the occa- 
sion from thruout the South this afternoon enjoyed a 
trip on the Sabine River on board. the United States 
cutter Comanche and other boats, from which the visi- 
tors inspected the municipal slip and the Intercoastal 
Canal. At the end of the trip the boats docked at the 
shipyards to permit an inspection of the City of Orange. 


RAISE IMPORT DUTY ON ASPHALT SHINGLES 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Those ardent friends of 
the lumber industry, the manufacturers and organized 
merchandisers of the asphalt shingle, have been handed 
a luscious plum in the form of a ruling by the Treasury 
Department that imported asphalt roofing papers and 
shingles hereafter shall be taxed a duty of 25 percent 
instead of 5 percent ad valorem, as hitherto collected 
under the provisions of the Underwood tariff bill. Cus- 
toms officers here have been advised of the change, made 
on suggestion of the United States collector at this port: 
Hitherto the vivid hued but somewhat smelly asphalt 
shingle and the odoriferous asphalt roofing papers have 
been classified as ‘‘roofing felt,’’? and under that ruling 
have been accorded entry up to this time at 5 percent 
duty. The new ruling points out that the term ‘‘ roofing 
felt’’ as appearing in Paragraph 320 is qualified by the 
phrase of limitation ‘‘not coated, lined, printed or deco- 
rated in any manner.’’ The Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, in a statement given out at Washington, said 
that as the felt or paper under consideration has been 
coated it was thus expressly excluded from the provision 
for ‘‘roofing felt.’’ It is therefore directed that at the 
expiration of thirty days, importations and goods with- 
drawn from warehouses be taxed 25 percent as ‘‘manu- 
facturers in chief value of paper not especially provided 
for.’? 

It would seem, therefore, even to a fairminded lumber- 
‘man, that the United States has officially decided that 
asphalt shingles are made of paper, and that hereafter 
at various hearings on building codes it will be proper 
to refer to these articles as ‘‘paper shingles,’’ the term 
which always seems so to arouse the ire of asphalt shin- 
gle salesmen and publicity promoters. 


~— 








RAILROAD RAISES WAGES OF EMPLOYEES 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Nov. 13.—An evidence of the gen- 
eral prosperity over the country and the harmonious re- 
lations between the company and its employees was 
given recently by the Kansas City Southern Railroad in 
putting into effect on its entire line a wage increase of 
2% cents per man per hour, which means about $80,000 
annual increase in the company’s payroll. Of this 
amount $28,000 will be added to the payroll at the 
Shreveport shops, where between 300 and 400 men are 
affected. The increase applies to mechanics and other 
employees of the mechanical department. 
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RAIL EMPLOYEES’ THREAT CAUSES APPREHENSION 


Action of Railroads in Bringing Test Suits on Adamson 
Law Rouses Brotherhoods 


[By ODELL] 

WasHIneTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—Administration officials 
and members of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are greatly concerned over the new threat by leaders 
of the big railroad brotherhoods to enforce the original 
strike vote and call out the 400,000 brotherhood employ- 
ees if the railroads fail to put the Adamson eight-hour 
day law into operation on Jan. 1, when it will become 
effective under its terms. 

Several test suits have been brought in different sec- 
tions of the country by railroad officials with a view to 
having the courts determine the validity of the Adam- 
son law. The receivers of the Rock Island system have 
asked the Federal court in Chicago whether they should 
obey the law. 

Meanwhile, President Wilson has appointed Gen. 
George W. Goethals, Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Clark and Federal Trade Commissioner Rublee a board 
to investigate the working of the eight-hour day in 
actual operation. 

A conierence is in progress in New York between 
brotherhood leaders and railroad officials for the purpose 
of working out, if possible, some agreement or conclu- 
sion as to the enforcement of the law. 

The warning issued on behalf of the brotherhoods 
that the strike vote is still in effect and that ‘‘nothing 
can stop’’ the men from taking advantage of their 
strongest card was received with no little apprehension 
here. 

It is quite generally believed that the situation in 
connection with the eight-hour legislation is fraught 
with real danger. Officials are hopeful, however, that at 
least some of the larger and stronger roads will put the 
new law into effect and give it an honest and thoro 
trial. Officials generally are convinced that the men 
mean what they say when they announce thru their lead- 
ers that any attempt at subterfuge by the railroads will 
be met with instant action by the brotherhoods. 

Nov. 17 and 18 the National Council of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, acting at the request 
of trade bodies in all sections of the country, will discuss 
the railroad situation generally. Vigorous discussion of 
all phases of the railroad situation is in prospect at 
the National Council meeting, including proposed anti- 
strike legislation. 

In addition the National chamber has made provision 
for a committee to study the railroad problem in all 
phases pursued by the joint congressional committee of 
which Senator Newlands of Nevada is chairman, an 
which will meet in Washington Nov. 20. ; 

Petitions from trade organizations do not represent 
any particular section more than another, and national 
as well as local bodies are being heard from. Many peti- 
tions are in response to a broadcast invitation from the 
Railway Business Association and the New York Mer- 
chants’ Association to other commercial organizations 
to join in a request for action by the National chamber. 

The Railway Business Association favors an investiga- 
tion of defects in the system of railway regulation. 
It advocates especially that the national Government 
should on behalf of the States regulate instrumentalities 
of interstate commerce except in those spheres which are 
distinctively State. Also that Congress, in order to keep 
regulation close to the people, should create regional 
subcommissions, appointed by the President and subor- 
dinate to the Interstate Commerce Commission, to con- 
duct administration over areas corresponding to trafiic 
movement. Finally, it is recommended that Congress 
having chosen to leave to private capital the function 
of providing the people with rail highways, should in- 
sure reasonable extensions of such highways into new 
regions as well as the improvement of existing roads by 
declaring it by statute the policy of the Government to 
permit such a system of rates as will yield earnings 
sufficient to attract investment for new construction. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York has sent 
to other commercial organizations thruout the country 
copies of a pamphlet containing the resolutions adopted 
by the association in support of the plan for preventing 
the interruption, by strikes, of the operation of public 
utilities, together with an outline by Henry R. Towne, 
of New York, telling how the plan might be carried 
into effect. 

Briefly, it provides for the enforcement of a contrac- 
tual relation between employers and employees on pub- 
lic utilities. It is suggested not so much as a final solu- 
tion of this important question, altho the Merchants’ 
Association hopes it may prove to be such a solution, but 
as a means of bringing the matter forward for discus- 
sion. The association has asked the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States to submit the question to its 
constituent members in the form of a referendum in 
order that the sentiment of the business men of the 
country may be ascertained. It has also asked other 
organizations to join in requesting such a referendum. 

he Merchants’ Association has declared in favor of 
giving the Federal Government, thru the Interstate 
mmerce Commission, control over railroad rates and 
regulation within State limits. This would do away 
with a large number of vexatious matters arising from 


the conflict between Federal and State authorities over 
lines of transportation. The Merchants’ Association is 
in favor of the Federal incorporation of railroads; Fed- 
eral supervision of the issue of securities by interstate 
carriers; the enlargement of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission so as to enable it promptly and adequately 
to perform its functions; and strongly opposes Govern- 
ment ownership of public utilities. 

Typical of the manner in which commercial organiza- 
tions all over the country are discussing the railroad 
situation at the present time is the expression of Charles 
F. Weed, president of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
He said: 

Strikes and lockouts must cease. It is my hope that the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce may assume the leadership in 
proposing and securing legislation which will sound the 
death knell of strikes and lockouts in public service corpora- 
tions in Massachusetts. It should also do its part toward 
securing national legislation to the same end with regard to 
public service corporations engaged in interstate commerce, 

Early indications are that the National Council meet- 
ing in Washington will be largely attended. 





PROTESTS PAYING HIGHER THAN LUMBER 
RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—In a brief filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the lumber re- 
classification case the Lena Lumber Co., of Silica, Ark., 
contends that there is no reason, either from a transpor- 
tation standpoint or from commercial necessity, why tent 
stock and vehicle stock wood should be paying anything 
higher than lumber rates. The brief says: 


The stock we make comprises such material as the tent- 
maker uses, which is made of wood. Poles of various descrip- 
tions, pins, slides, stakes are to build the skeleton frame of 
the tent. Cots, stools and hammocks are the furniture of the 
tent. For both we furnish the wooden portion with some- 
times iron bands on some of the articles or spikes driven in 
on one end. 

Since tentmakers are usually also in the awning business, 
the lumber for this purpose is almost always bought at tne 
same time, in order to make up a carload. This awning stock 
is nothing but lumber of ordinary sizes, with no kind of other 
manufacturing or attachments to it. 

The slides, stakes, pins, hammock spreaders, cot frames, 
upright poles etc., are largely a waste product, the other 
portions an ordinary grade of lumber, intended for temporary 
use only. A cheap article is a necessity in all these goods. 

This commission has held in No, 7478 that tent pins and 
stakes should be carried from Ohio points west on lumber 
rates. Why this should not be’ the case in the rest of the 
country we have not seen any reason advanced. Nor have we 
seen or heard of any arguments why all the articles should 
not be permitted to go in the same car, The chief advantage 
for this is the advantage to the purchaser, not the shipper. 

If it should be a question of more revenue to the railroads 
we would suggest that the vehicle stock business, veneer, 
staves and other high priced articles could very well stand a 
raise. But it should be put on the carload traiflic, not on the 
L. C. L., and this for the reason that it would fall on the 
small man only if the L. C, L. rate is raised, while the carload 
buyer, who is a dealer, distributes it again to his customers. 

We manufacture vehicle stock also and should, therefore, 
not be accused of merely wishing to shift the burden on the 
other fellow. 


Discussing rates on timber, the brief says: 


It is manifestly wrong, economically and otherwise, to tax 
a cheap article with a heavier freight than a costly one. Yet 
this is the case in timber as against lumber. The quarter- 
sawed oak, valued at $100 per 1,000 feet, is carried on about 
$11 freight per 1,000 feet on a 25-cent rate, leaving the owner 
about 90 percent of the price, while timbers pay $15 freight 
and net the owner $12 per 1,000 feet. 

A just separation would be to charge the higher grades, the 
higher priced goods, the higher rates. Yet such is impracti- 
cable, except as it can be ascertained thru their size. This 
can be done because at a certain size the grade is indicated. 
A piece five inches and thicker is practically always common, 
and is of cheap grade. The high freight imposed upon it 
makes the transporting and marketing of this grade impossible 
beyond a distance of about six to eight miles from the railroad. 

The arguments made by the tie men we can endorse to the 
greater part. But to give a lower rate only to the hewed 
tie would look like very poor national economy. For it should 
be remembered that the sides of the tie when hewed are cut 
up into chips and are lost, while from the sawed tie boards are 
made that can be used for various purposes. Small plantation 
sawmills could do this work. Still, of course, the process of 
sawing is more expensive than hewing. But to give a prefer- 
ence in freight to the hewn piece of timber over that of the 
sawed has no equitable feature and means no more nor less 
than to legislate in favor of wasting the national resources. 





JOINT BRIEF FILED IN RECLASSIFICATION 
CASE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 15.—The Central Wisconsin 
Traffic Bureau and the Rotary Birch Club have filed a joint 
brief in the lumber reclassification case, prepared by A. B. 
Solie, of Wausau, Wis., traffic manager. The brief deals 
primarily with veneers and built-up woods. The brief says: 

The position of the above-named associations is that no 
difference in the classification or rating of lumber can be 
predicated upon the thickness of the lumber, and that built- 
up wood might properly pay a slightly higher rate than 
lumber, but not to exceed 10 percent. In taking the position 
that built-up wood should not take a rate or classification 
higher than 10 percent over lumber rates these associations 
do not wish to be understood as advocating that built-up 
wood should take a percentage arbitrary over the lumber 
rate or classification. 

It may be well to state that the reason that led these 
associations to the conclusion that built-up wood might pay 
a slightly higher rate than lumber was because built-up wood 


engage 
had passed through a further process of manufacture and 
that they were, therefore, following the principle !sid down 
by the commission in the case of the Eastern Wheel Many. 
facturers’ Association et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg kai). 
way Co. et al., out of which case we understand ‘hig pro- 
ceeding grew. 

We do not feel justified in taking a position contrary ty 
the principle there laid down, that an article having gone 
thru a further process of manufacture might pay 4 
slightly higher rate than lumber, but if that principle ig to 
be abandoned and other articles made of lumber tiat haye 
passed thru a further process of manufacture are to be giyey 
lumber rates, then we insist that built-up wood should algo 
be given the lumber rate, 

We contend it has been conclusively shown tliat thip 
lumber should take the same rates as other lumber, that 
built-up wood should not pay a higher rate than 10 percent 
above the lumber rate, that a mixed car rule should be estab. 
lished providing for the application of the rate and winimup 
applicable to the highest rated article in the car, and that 
a uniform classification applicable thruout the country shouig 
be established. 

No fair and reasonable classification of lumber can be basgej 
on thickness. The evidence established that there is nothing 
in the mechanical operation of the production of so-calleq 
veneer that can have the effect of removing it from the 
lumber category. 

We venture that it would be difficult to find a more compli. 
cated and inconsistent rate adjustment than applies to sg. 
called veneer and to built-up wood. We do not contend that 
when the classifications of veneer were established those 
classifications were not justified by the conditions then exist. 
ing, but we do contend that those conditions have changed 
to such an extent that the classifications no longer fit present. 
day conditions, 

The brief goes into the history of the veneer industry and 
advances argument in support of the contentions mentioned 
above. 





DISMISSES RAILROAD AS PARTY TO TAP LINE 
CASE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—The Interstate Con- 

merce Commission today issued an order dismissing the 

Kentwood & Hastern Railway Co. as a party to the tap 

line case. Since the original order relating specifically to 

the Kentwood & Eastern, a Louisiana line, its ownership and 


management have changed. In explanation of its order 
the commission says: 


“On and after July 1, 1916, as the result of various ex- 
changes, purchases and transactions, D. F. Brooks and his 
associates became the sole owners of the entire capital stock 
and property, rights and interest of the Kentwood & Eastern 


. Railway Co., and M. J. Scanlon and his associates became 


the sole owners of the entire capital stock, property, rights 
and interest of the Brooks-Scanlon Co., the proprietary lun- 
ber company. 

“Since June 30, 1916, neither D, F. Brooks nor any other 
stockholder of the Kentwood & Eastern has held any bene- 
ficial interest, direct or indirect, in the Brooks-Scanlon Co. 
or in any other lumber or manufacturing company served 
by said railway, and no stockholder of the Kentwood & East- 
ern has any interest, direct or indirect, in tracts of timber 
in the vicinity of said railroad or proposed extensions 
thereof. On the other hand, no stockholder of the Brooks- 
Scanlon Co. or any other lumber company in that vicinity 
owns any stock or has any interest in the Kentwood & 
Eastern.” 

The commission, on the record as it now stands, finds 
that there has been a full and complete separation of the 
interests that control the said Brooks-Scanlon Co. from the 
interests that control the Kenwood & Eastern Railway Co. 





RETAIN LAWYER TO FIGHT RATE ADVANCES 


Boston, MAss., Nov. 14.—New England lumber dealers 
have retained George R. Nutter, of the firm of Brandeis, 
Dunbar & Nutter, as attorney to represent them at the 
coming hearing on the New England lumber rate cases be- 
fore Examiner La Rue of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The hearing is to determine whether the proposed 
freight rate advance on lumber announced by the Cana- 
dian Pacific, Bangor & Aroostook and other New England 
railroads shall be allowed to go into effect. The proposed 
advance amounts to about one cent a hundred pounds. 
It was to have gone into effect some time ago but was 
suspended by the Interstate Commerce Commission, pend- 
ing hearings, after protest had been filed by the lumber- 
men. 

Prominent lumber dealers in close touch with the sit- 
uation say that they may not fight this particular advance 
to a finish, but will have it understood that they feel 
the rate raise should be postponed until all commodity 
rates are adjusted, in order that this advance may not im 
mediately be followed by another. The lumbermen sa) 
that boosting of freight rates makes it hard for northern 
lumber to compete with southern lumber even in New Eng- 
land, especially at Sound ports and Harlem River ports. 

The committee appointed to.arrange for the lumbermen’s 
protest is composed of Herbert W. Blanchard, of the Blanch- 
ard Lumber Co.; Harry B. Stebbins, of the H. B. Steb- 
bins Lumber Co., and Chester C. Whitney, of the Perry & 
Whitney Co. 





TO CARRY RATE CASE TO SUPREME COURT 

SHREVEPORT, La., Nov. 13.—According to advices from 
Waco, Tex., the Texas Industrial Traffic League, in sessiol 
there recently, formulated plans for raising $20,000 with 
which to carry, if necessary, the Shreveport-Texas rate cas¢ 
to the United States Supreme Court, with a view of offsetting, 
if possible, Shreveport’s victory before the Interstate Coml- 
merce Commission, which ordered elimination of the Texas 
rate wall. About $9,000 of the fund has already been sub- 
scribed, and it is planned to raise the remainder thru a letter 
to merchants of Texas. -As a result of the Shreveport vic 
tory in this case, some Texas manufacturing concerns, ac 
cording to the local traffic department of the chamber of 
commerce, are figuring on opening branch houses at Shreve 
port to take care of east Texas trade. 


onus puangraades 

TWO-DAY HEARING FOR LUMBER RECLASSIFI 
CATION CASE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 15.—The Interstate Commer 

Commission has set aside two days, Dec. 15 and 16, for or# 

argument in No. 8131, the big lumber reclassification case 


The first briefs of parties to the suit are due at the comme’ 
sion offices Nov. 20 and the second briefs Dec, 11. The briefs 
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of large Jumber associations had not been received at the 
close of business today, but are expected daily. 

», 13 the commission will listen to oral argument 
in No. 8793—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association et al. vs. 
Anapee & Western Railroad Co. et al. This case involves 
increased rates on shingles from Washington and Oregon 
territory to eastern points. 

The commission also will listen to argument on Dec. 13 
in No. 7739—Southern Lumber Co. vs. Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis et al.—involving rates on chair stock 
from poiuts in Arkansas and Missouri to destinations in Illi- 
nois aud Wisconsin. 





GRANTS AUTHORITY TO CANCEL PROTESTE 
RATES , 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 15.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today announced that it has granted authority 
to the trans-continental lines to cancel all of the pro- 
tested eastbound and westbound rates between points on 
the Pacitic coast and inter-mountain territory on the one 
hand and points in eastern defined territories on the other 
hand, contained in transcontinental tariffs which were sus- 
pended by the commission in its orders in I. & S. docket 
No. 909, in consequence of which the hearings on the sus- 
pended rates set for Chicago, Nov. 20; Salt Lake City, Nov. 
28; San Francisco, Dec. 4; Portland, Ore., Dec. 11; and 
Spokane, Wash., Dec. 14, 1916, before Attorney-Examiner 
Thurtell have been cancelled. 

It is understood that the transcontinental lines propose 
to file tariffs effective upon statutory notice Dec. 30, 1916, 
applicable upon the so-called “Schedule C” commodities 
named in the tariffs suspended in I. & S. docket No. 909, 
which will increase the present rates to the Pacific coast 
ports a maximum of 10 cents a 100 pounds on carlcad 
and 25 cents a 100 pounds on less-than-carload traffic, 
but no changes to intermountain points from eastern groups 
A to E inclusive are contemplated, hence the discriminations 
under the fourth section now existing between Pacific coast 
ports and intermountain cities will be diminished to the 
extent of the increases to the Pacific coast ports. Rates 
from Missouri River and groups west thereof to inter- 
mountain cities taking maximum rates will be increased 
to the level of the rates to the Pacific coast ports, the 
maximum increases being 10 cents a 100 pounds on car- 
loads and 25 cents a 100 pounds on less than carloads. 
It is also understood that the eastbound carload rates 
on asphaltum, barley, beans, canned goods, dried fruit 
and wine, from Pacific coast ports will be increased 10 
cents a 100 pounds. 

Lumber is not directly involved in Schedule C rates, 
but there is a movement of telegraph and telephone poles 
and cross arms. 





TO BEGIN VALUATION OF RAILROAD 
PROPERTY 


Houston, Tex., Nov. 15.—The second Texas railroad to 
be given a valuation by .the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will be the International & Great Northern, announce- 
ment being made that the commission’s engineers would 
start work valuing the property Dec. 1. The valuation of 
the Texas Midland, the first whole unit in the United States 
to be valued under the Federal valuation act, was recently 
completed and members of the State Railroad Commission 
will go to Washington to discuss the report and finding of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, The report gives the 
111 miles of the Texas Midland a valuation of $3,382,004 
as cost of reproduction new, with $2,527,417 as cost of re- 
production less depreciation, 





' TELLS OF SCOPE OF NATIONAL COUNCIL 
MEETING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16.—A statement issued by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States regard- 
ing the scope of the special meeting of the National 
Council called for Friday and Saturday of this week 
says: 

Henry R. Towne, of New York, will explain how a plan 

which he has devised for preventing the interruption, by 
Strikes, of the operation of public utilities may be carried out. 
Mr. Towne’s plan has the endorsement of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York and provides for the enforcement of 
4 contractual relation between employers and employees on 
public utilities. 
_ A representative of the four brotherhoods has been 
invited to be present at the meeting. R. Goodwyn Rhett, 
of Charleston, 8. C., President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, will preside at the session 
and there will be an address by John H. Fahey, of Bos- 
ton, Mass, a Past President, on the relation of the 
councillor to the National Chamber as well as the rela- 
tion cf the councillor to his own organization. 

Matters taken up will not be confined to the Adam- 
Son eight-hour law. In fact, it is expected consid- 
erable time will be given to the subject of continuous 
railroad service. The Canadian Disputes Act will be 
explained, as will be the fixing of a minimum wage by 


the Interstate Commerce Commission or some other 
commission, permitting labor to appeal to this com- 
Mission, just as a shipper can appeal in the case of 
rates, and permitting him to cease work, say, within 
= ‘y days after a. decision of the commission, but 
aking 


i a conspiracy to interrupt the public service a 
Time, 
my 4 . . . . . 

the idea of a single controlling railroad commission 


will | ’ gone into. In fact, the general trend of dis- 
cussion will be for a sane and businesslike solution of 
problems now affecting the railroads. The National 
Dot 


ver deliberations will follow principally along the 
that it is believed the hearing of the Newlands 
Comittee will take next week, 

‘~° iirst session will be held at the Willard Hotel 
beginning at 10 o’clock Friday morning. 


line; 


~~ 


REG 1915, 175,000 board feet of greenheart was 
ereed from British Guiana to Panama. The total 
wis fe for the year were 225,453 board feet of lumber 
and 113,861 eubie feet of timber. 
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CO-OPERATION IN RATE REGULATION IS NECESSARY 


Primary Duty Is to Serve the Public—Action by 
Congress Seems Certain 


[Bx ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—The National Associa- 
tion of Railway Commissioners met here today for a 
four days’ convention and a roll call showed that nearly 
every State commission was or would be represented. 
In delivering his annual address President Robert B. 
Prentis declared with emphasis that the move for the 
exclusive Federal regulation of railroads is being fos- 
tered by the carriers and that what they propose is the 
substitution of regional Federal bodies for the present 
State commissions for their own selfish ends. His re- 
marks were greeted with vigorous and continued ap- 
plause, which gave unmistakable evidence that the State 
railroad commissioners deny the accuracy of the as- 
sumption that regulation as now carried on has been 
shown to be a failure. Mr. Prentis, who represents the 
Virginia commission, said: 

The slogan or shibboleth of those antagonistic to State 
regulation is that they have forty-nine masters. Let us 
examine these catch words for a moment. What railroad 
runs thru forty-eight States? May we not say then at once 
that no railroad in the country has forty-nine masters? 
Some of the large private corporations do business in as 
many States—or more—as any large railroad system. Have 
the railroads any more masters than these corporations? 
They are subject to the Federal law and to the laws of the 
States in which they do business and by which they are 
protected. 

He then went on to say that possibly the present sys- 
tem of regulation has not been perfectly satisfactory in 
all cases but that it certainly has accomplished many re- 
forms that justify the continuance of the combined 
efforts of the Federal and State governments to correct 
the errors of the past and remove the abuses of the 
present. In the address it was emphasized that public 
regulation has not broken down and that the State com- 
missions will unite with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to amend the act to regulate commerce so as to 
enable the latter commission to strengthen its control 
over interstate commerce. 

In an address of welcome to the delegates Balthaser 
H. Meyer, chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, expressed the conviction that Congress should 
provide by law for close codperation between Federal 
and State commissions in cases where rate fixings by 
two States or more overlap each other and extend into 
the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
had particular reference to the Shreveport case. In this 
connection he advocated the passage of a law practically 
requiring codperation between the federal and State 
commissions in like cases. He called attention to the 
generally overlooked fact that the original Shreveport 
complaint was filed by the railroad commissioners of 
Louisiana and that thruout the case the Federal body 
has had the close codperation of the commission of one 
State but not of the other. In his eyes ‘‘Shreveport 
situations’’ are primarily rate situations having nothing 
to do with the law question covering the relation between 
States or between ‘the Federal and State governments. 
He suggested that the practical way to deal with such 
a situation is for the Federal and State commissioners 
to sit down together and determine what is just and rea- 
sonable, instead of standing off from each other and 
spouting law and theories of law at each other. Chair- 
man Meyer also proposed that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission be authorized to issue orders without a hear- 
ing because there is an endless procession of complaints 
fully covered by the facts and discussions in exactly 
similar cases which could be disposed of without hear- 
ings on a statement of supporting facts and views of the 
law as applied to them. 

Chairman Meyer fully approved the Newlands investi- 
gation on the theory that Congress can not have too 
much light and held it to be the duty of everyone con- 
nected with railroad regulation to give all possible ideas 
and information to that commission. He stated it as 
his belief that if those concerned will only forget con- 
troversies about sovereignty, constitutional and legisla- 
tive powers and remember that the public wants its work 
done and that nothing can be accomplished without 
codperation, the public will be better served than by 
storing up such controversies. His theory is that the 
public cares little about the agency that accomplishes its 
desire for the ironing out of ‘‘Shreveport situations,’’ 
but it does demand that it be done. 

From the remarks of President Prentis, those of Chair- 
man Meyer and speeches delivered by other State com- 
missioners it was apparent that a great battle over the 
railroad question will be staged in Congress this winter. 
The addresses of Chairman Meyer and President Prentis 
fitted into each other so neatly as to suggest the idea 
that their makers had talked with each other and had 
come to the conclusion that there is nothing to be 
gained except by the closest codperation between the 
State and Federal authorities. 





ANSWER TO AMERICAN PROTEST EVASIVE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 15.—The British Govern- 
ment’s reply to the American protest against the black- 
listing of citizens of the United States was made public 
today. As heretofore stated in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, the reply is far from satisfactory to this Govern- 
ment. It yields nothing and even informs the United 





States that it has not yet taken adequate measures to 
prevent violations of American neutrality by Germans 
and German sympathizers. 

The blacklist, it is pointed out, is an outgrowth of 
the trading with the enemy act, and ‘‘it is a piece of 
purely municipal legislation.’’ It is couched in language 
obviously intended to be friendly, but stoutly main- 
tains Great Britain is within her rights in telling her 
own subjects with whom they can and can not trade. 

The British reply gives repeated assurances that the 
Allies are making use of the blacklist and similar meas- 
ures solely for the protection of themselves and the 
injury of their enemies and that they have no intention 
of injuring neutrals or attempting to dictate with whom 
neutral subjects shall trade, but rather to tell their own 
subjects with whom they shall not trade. 

In his reply, Foreign Secretary Grey even concedes the 
right of the United States to trade with any of the 
belligerents. At the same time if the British conten- 
tions were carried to their logical conclusion no American 
citizen who traded with a German or other enemy subject 
could trade with a British citizen. 





MORE THAN A BILLION DOLLAR’S WORTH OF 
TROPICAL PRODUCTS IMPORTED 


WasHIneToN, D. C.; Nov. 16.—According to an an- 
nouncement made today by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, more than $1,000,000,000 worth 
of tropical products were brought into this country dur- 
ing the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1916. To be 
exact, the total was $1,060,850,416. During the preced- 
ing fiscal year imports of tropical products aggregated 
$907,642,182. These large and rapidly increasing pur- 
chases consist mainly of foodstuffs and raw materials not 
produced in the United States and of certain others grown 
in our insular territories. During the last fiscal year 
dyewoods and extracts valued at $10,000,000 were im- 
ported into this country, against $5,000,000 during the 
preceding year. There was a decrease in the value of 
cabinet wood imports in 1916, the total having been 
$4,000,000, compared with $4,300,000 the preceeding year. 





ORAL QUIZ FOR LUMBER TRADE INVESTIGAT- 
ORS MAY BE HELD IN CHICAGO 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16.—It is probable that the 
oral examination for foreign lumber investigators will 
be held in Chicago, especially if many western candi- 
dates succeed in passing the written examination Nov. 
22. The oral examination will be held early in December. 





CHIEF OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 
BUREAU MAY RESIGN 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


* WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16—In connection with 
the many rumors of cabinet changes is a report that 
Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, may leave the Federal service to 
accept one of the many flattering private offers he has 
received. 

So far as the present cabinet members are concerned 
it can be said on high authority that all of them may 
remain if they wish to do so. Some changes are not 
improbable but the President is not disposed to force 
out any members of his ‘‘ winning team.’’ 





TO MAKE TESTS OF MAHOGANY AND 
REDWOOD 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—The Forest Service to- 
day announced that the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., is making tests of mountain mahogany 
for use in the manufacture of pipes. It is believed that 
this wood can be procured at a considerably lower price 
than applewood at $110 per 1,000 feet. French briar, 
the best pipe wood, brings $350 per 1,000 feet. 

At the request of a Chicago manufacturer the Madison 
laboratory will make tests of redwood bark for use as 
roofing felt. It is believed that the long fiber of this 
bark should work up readily. The tests will be followed 
with interest. 

Arrangements also have been made with the California 
Redwood Association to furnish the Madison laboratory 
a small quantity of redwood for a pulp test. 





TO TAKE TIMBER-CUT CENSUS 


WasuineTon, D. C., Nov. 15.—The United States For- 
est Service is completing arrangements for taking the 
timber-cut census of 1916. The work will be done in 
codperation with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and other lumber associations. The census 
of the 1915 cut was taken in this way with very satis- 
factory results. 


PABBA LL I I IT 


AccorDING to the report of W. A. Beddoe, Canadian 
trade commissioner at Auckland, New Zealand, which has 
just reached the Trade and Commerce Department here, 
the imports into that country of hewn and sawn timber 
for the first eight months of this year were valued at 
$445,935 a decrease over the same period a year ago of 
$529,135. 
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OAK MANUFACTURERS ORGANIZE FOR CO-OPERATION 


Association of Wide Scope Is Formed—Plans to Include Over Twelve Hundred Memberships in This Country and 
Canada—Provides for Five Classes—Declares Comprehensive Purposes 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 13.—The American Oak Manu- 
facturers’ Association was formally launched at the meet- 
ing held at the Hotel Chisca Friday, Nov. 10, attended 
by prominent manufacturers and distributers of oak in 
all parts of the United States. Aside from the large 
enrollment of new members, forty-seven in number, per- 
haps the most impressive feature was the enthusiasm 
with which all present entered into the proceedings. 

The need of such an organization has long been felt in 
order to solve the problems connected with the manufac- 
ture and distribution of oak lumber ‘in this country and 
abroad and those who participated in the organization 
meeting, and who later enrolled their firms as charter 
members, did so with the steadfast conviction that there 
is a great work to be done and that the new association, 
with the backing it has already secured and with the 
rapid increase in membership which is confidently ex- 
pected on every hand, will be fully equal to the occasion. 
No association identified with the hardwood trade has 
ever been launched under more favorable auspices and 
the new officers and directors are confident it will become 
one of the greatest in point of accomplishment because 
of the specific work to be done and because of the very 
wide field to be covered. There are approximately 1,250 
manufacturers of oak lumber in the United States and 
Canada, with an annual output estimated at 4,400,000,000 
feet, and it is the purpose of the association to bring 
within its fold just as large a percentage of the fore- 
going as can be induced to identify themselves therewith. 

Memphis was unanimously decided upon as headquar- 
ters for the new organization and the following officers 
and directors were elected: 

President—E. A, 
Chicago. 

First vice president—W. H. Russe, Russe & Burgess (Inc.) 
Memphis. 

Second vice president—-James BE. Stark, James E. Stark & 
Co., Memphis. 

Treasurer—R, L, Jurden, Penrod, Jurden & McCowen, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Directors (For three years)—-W. E. DeLaney, Lexington, 
Ky.; F. W. Mowbray, Cincinnati; Ralph May, Memphis; T. M. 
Brown, Louisville; W. C. Johnson, Mansfield, Ohio; J. F. 
McIntyre, Pine Bluff, Ark., and W. A. Ransom, Memphis. 
(For two years) Max Pease, Poplar Bluff, Mo.; R. M. Carrier, 
Sardis, Miss.; J. F. McSweyn, Memphis; P. A. Ryan, Lufkin, 
Tex.; George E. Breece, Charleston, W. Va.; S. M. Nickey, 
Memphis, and Claude Maley, Evansville, Ind. (For one year) 
M. H. Massee, Macon, Ga.; E. V. Babcock, Pittsburgh; R. H. 
Darnell, Memphis; A. B. Ransom, Nashville; W. B. Burke, 
Charleston, Miss.; C. Boice, Richmond, Va., and F. R. Gadd, 
Chicago. 

The association provides for five classes of members 
as follows: Class A, manufacturers of oak lumber, whose 
dues will be assessed at a rate not to exceed 10 cents per 
1,000 feet log scale, based on annual production; class 
B, manufacturers of sawn or sliced oak veneer, $100 per 
annum; class C, manufacturers of rotary oak veneer, $50 
per annum; class D, manufacturers of oak forest prod- 
ucts, such as staves, headings, ties etc., $50 per annum; 
class E, non-operating owners of oak stumpage, whose 
dues shall be $1 per million feet of their estimated 
stumpage. 

More than fifty lumbermen were present when the 
meeting was called to order at the Hotel Chisca by W. H. 
Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.). Ralph Jurden was 
chosen temporary secretary. James E. Stark, one of the 
prime movers in the new association, briefly outlined the 
purpose of the meeting and told what had been done in 
a preliminary way, including the securing of a charter 
under the laws of Tennessee. Mr. Stark’s statement 
was as follows: 

This meeting is the outgrowth originally of a suggestion of 
an out-of-town manufacturer; so it is really not a Memphis 
organization primarily. The lumbermen of Memphis, how- 
ever, feel that the oak industry needs something to put it on 
its feet again and that none of us is getting the price he 
should. As you know, the use of oak has been supplanted in 
many cases and has been temporarily side-tracked. No 
doubt there are many opportunities to put in oak if it were 
known, or if the opportunity were given it would be accepted 
instead of other woods. Oak is the only wood that has no 
organization to exploit its virtues. It has stood on its own 
merits in the past. 

This meeting that we had developed into several subsequent 
meetings at which this matter was discussed from all the dif- 
ferent angles. Correspondence was had from eastern manu- 
facturers (that is, from different parts of the East) which 
resulted in our application for a charter for the American 
Oak Manufacturers’ Association, which association we are to 
organize here today. 

We have gone no further than to elect a temporary chair- 
man, and the real organization is up to you gentlemen. We 
have no selfish ends in view and I want to express to you 
that we do not want any more of an organization than you 
gentlemen arrange for now. 


Charter Is Accepted 


The charter, of which Mr. Stark spoke, which shows 
no capital stock and which states that the association 
was formed for the purpose of exploiting oak and for 
social intercourse, was accepted and committees were im- 
mediately appointed to perfect permanent organization, 
including one on constitution and bylaws and one on the 
nomination of officers. 

While these committees were at work adjournment was 
taken for luncheon, immediately following which the re- 
port of the committee on constitution and bylaws was 
read and adopted. 

At this juncture a call was made for the enrollment 
of new members and every man present testified that 
there was an unparalleled rush by all present to get the 


Lang, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co., 








names of their firms on the membership roll. In fact, 


the enthusiasm shown surpassed anything of the kind - 


ever before witnessed here and called forth most favor- 
able comment from every side. 


After the enrollment had been completed the nominat- 
ing committee submitted its report, which resulted in 
the election of officers and directors as already given. 


The first official act of the new association was the 
adoption of resolutions presented by W. H. Russe pro- 
testing against the abandonment by the United States 
Government of the harbor at Gulfport, Miss. A great 
deal of lumber is sent abroad annually via Gulfport and 
the association will use its efforts toward keeping the 
harbor there in such condition that it will be available 
for handling export shipments of lumber and forest prod- 
ucts therethru. The resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted, follow: 


The exportation of lumber being an important adjunct of 
the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, and feeling its 
interests seriously and detrimentally affected by the proposal 
of the War Department in its public notice of Oct. 19, 1916, 
bearing upon the abandonment of the harbor at Gulfport, 
Miss., it is 

Resolved, That this association forward to the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., an emphatic protest against action proposed, 
as the abandonment of said port will peculiarly be harmful 
to the exporting end of the lumber industry. Gulfport has 
been and is at the present time preéminently a lumber port, 
there having been moved thru said port since the Government 
took charge of the harbor in 1906, forest products to the value 
of over $200,000,000. To shut out a movement of this value 
thru any port would react very seriously in a competitive 
way and leave our shippers subject to all the objectionable 
features resulting from a free and unrestricted use of as many 
ports as possible, and a curtailment of competitive conditions. 
It is a subject of no uncertain record as to the hardships and 
money losses sustained by the lumber industry in the exporta- 
tion of its product, in the way of failure to secure bottoms 





E. V. BABCOCK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


and failure of ships to move lumber when bottoms were 
available, the boats neglecting lumber in the interest of 
what they consider more valuable cargo. Relief from a 
situation of this kind has been afforded by Gulfport being 
available, so we deplore and protest against the loss of this 
port to our industry. 

Further, the expense in handling thru Gulfport is greatly 
less than other eastern Gulf ports, as there is necessarily 
only six miles of towage as against thirty miles at Mobile and 
a hundred miles at New Orleans. Long towage distances 
make for excessive charges on lumber moved in sailing vessels 
and more of such vessels leave from Gulfport than any other 
port on the Gulf of Mexico, all of which we deem a forcible 
argument for the Government to continue its work of main- 
tenance and improvement of this harbor. 

The public and business interests of this southern section 
desire and require every available and possible facility to 
foster and increase its export, import and coastwise trade, 
and this can not be accomplished by the Government destroy- 
ing or rendering unavailable an existing port and one that it 
has controlled and maintained for the last ten years. We 
believe our Government favors progress and not retrogression 
in our constantly growing foreign trade. 

With the markets of South and Central America opening up, 
and the Panama Canal in operation, a constantly increasing 
trade may be looked for thru the Gulf gateways, and conse- 
quently a greater and not a lesser number of channels of trade 
are essential. Therefore be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread on the 
minutes of this association, and a copy sent to the Board of 
Engineers, Rivers and Harbors, Washington, D. C 


The forty-seven charter members are given herewith: 


Russe & Burgess; May Bros.; Penrod, Jurden & McCowen; 
Memphis Band Mill Co.; Three States Lumber Co.; Gayoso 
Lumber Co.; Goodlander-Robertson Lumber Co.; Crittenden 
Lumber Co.; James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.) ; Crenshaw-Gary 
Lumber Co.; R. J. Darnell (Inc.) ; Brown & Hackney (Inc.) ; 
Belgrade Lumber Co.; Stimson Veneer & Lumber Co.; Fergu- 
son-Palmer Co.; Green River Lumber Co.; Memphis Veneer & 
Lumber Co.; H. A. McCowen & Co.; Nickey Bros. (Inc.) : 





Nickey & Sons Lumber Co. ; Chickasaw Cooperage Co. ; Ander. 
son-Tully Co. and the Woods Lumber Co., all of Memphis. 
and the Wisconsin Lumber Co., of Chicago; the Mansfield 
Hardweod Lumber Co., of Winnfield, La. ; Ferd Brenner Lumber 
Co., of Alexandria, La.; Iatt Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Colfax 
La. ; Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., of Cape Girardeay, 
Mo.; John B. Ransom & Co., of Nashville; Lamb-Fish Lumber 
Co., of Charleston, Miss.; Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co., of Chi. 
cago; Alexander Bros., of Belzoni, Miss.; Mowbray-lKobingop 
Co., of Cincinnati; Utley-Holloway Co., of Chicago; North 
Vernon Lumber Co., of North Vernon, Ind.; Ferguson Hard. 
wood Co., of Paducah, Ky.; Bedna Young Lumber Co,, of 
Jackson, Tenn. ; Pelican Cooperage Co., of Mounds, La.; J, pf, 
McIntyre & Sons Co., of Pine Bluff, Ark.; C. Crane & Co,, of 
Cincinnati; West Virginia Timber Co., of Charleston, W, Va,; 
Clearfield Lumber Co., of Clearfield, Ky.; Ward Lumber Co, 
of Chicago; Saline River Hardwood Co., of Pine Bluff, Ark,; 
W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., of Louisville; Kentucky 
Lumber Co., of Lexington, Ky., and the J. H. Tschudy Hard. 
wood Lumber Co., of Kansas City. 
Those present were: 
L. P. DuBose, Charleston, Miss.; Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 
S. M. Nickey, Memphis, Tenn.; Nickey Bros. (Inc.). 
T. M. Cathey, Memphis, Tenn.; Belgrade Lumber Co. 
C. L. Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Himmelberger-Harrigon 
Lumber Co. 
W. A. Ransom, Memphis, Tenn.; Gayoso Lumber Co. 
George D. Burgess, Memphis, Tenn.; Russe & Burgess (Inc.), 
E. B. Snyder, Memphis, Tenn.; Penrod, Jurden & McCowen, 
R. H. Darnell, Memphis, Tenn.; R. J. Darnell (Inc.). 
M. L. Pease, Poplar Bluff, Mo. ; Galloway-Pease Co. 
W. W. Dings, St. Louis, Mo. ; Garetson-Greason Lumber Co, 
U. S. Lambert, Memphis, Tenn.; Nickey & Sons Co. 
Owen Moffett, Memphis, Tenn.; Moffett, Bowman & Rush, 
J. M. Pritchard; Memphis, Tenn.; Gum Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 
W. H. Russe, Memphis, Tenn.; Russe & Burgess (Inc.). 
A. B. Ransom, Nashville, Tenn.; John B. Ransum & Co, 
M. B. Cooper, Memphis, Tenn.; Three States Lumber Co, 
James E, Stark, Memphis, Tenn.; James E. Stark & Co. 
Ralph L. Jurden, Memphis, Tenn.; Penrod, Jurden & Me. 


owen. 
A. a Johnson, Winnfield, La.; Mansfield Hardwood Lumber 
0. 
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F, E. Gary, Memphis, Tenn.; Crenshaw-Gary Lumber Co. 
L. W- Ford, Memphis, enn.; Goodlander-Robertson Lumber 


0. 

J. H. Masseu, South Bend, Ind.; Fullerton-Powell Lumber Co, 
R. J. Hackney, Memphis, Tenn.; Brown & Hackney (Inc.). 
Frank May, Memphis, Tenn. ; lay Bros. 

Lewis Doster, Indianapolis, Ind.; BE. C. Atkins & Co. 

James F, McSweyn, Memphis, Tenn. ; Memphis Band Mill Co, 
Edward A. Lang, Chicago; Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co. 

N. H. Walcott, Crittenden, Ark.; Crittenden Lumber Co. 

F. R. Gadd, Chicago; Wisconsin Lumber Co. & 
George C. Ehemann, Memphis, Tenn.; George C, Hhemann 


0. ; 
C. H. Murphy, Pine Bluff, Ark.; Saline River Hardwood Co. 
R. C. Stimson, Memphis, Tenn. ; Stimson Veneer & Lumber Co. 


ne.). 
Ralph May, Memphis, Tenn.; May Bros. 
Charles Treas, Aberdeen, Miss. ; Aberdeen Lumber Co. 
. H. Alexander, Belzoni, Miss.; Alexander Bros. 
. J. Richards, Phillip, Miss. ; Tallahatchie Lumber Co. 
Frank A, Conkling, Cincinnati, Ohio; Korn-Conkling Co. 
. H. Stanford, Charleston, Miss. ; Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 
. B. Weiss, Memphis, Tenn.; George C. Brown & Co. 
. W. Mowbray, Cincinnati, Ohio; owbray-Robinson Co. 
. D. Hass, Lambert, Miss. ; H. D..H 


mans 


ms 


., Hass Lumber Co. 

. R. Ransom, Memphis, Tenn. ; Gayoso Lumber Co. 

harles E, Brower, Memphis, Tenn.; Charles B. Brower & Co, 
‘erd Brenner, Alexandria, La.; Ferd Brenner Lumber Co. 

. D. Lurry, Colfax, La.; Iatt Lumber Co. 

. H. Massee, Macon, Ga. 


Board of Directors and Executive Committee Meet 


Pele 


There was a meeting of the board of dircctors # 
Chisea Hotel immediately following the adjournment 0 
the general meeting at which an executive comml 
was appointed by President Lang as follows: «ames BE. 
Stark, R. L. Jurden, F. R. Gadd, and W. E. DeLaney: 
Mr. Lang is ex-officio a member of this committee and 18 
representing the board in all matters connected with the 
opening of temporary offices, arranging details for Pe 
manent quarters and with other important matters. 

A motion was passed unanimously providing that sev 
members of the board of directors should prove a quoru? 
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of that body and that three members present should con- 
stitute a quorum of the executive committee. 


It was also decided that a meeting of the association 
should be held in Memphis about Jan. 20, 1917. 

The executive committee, on motion, was ordered to 
proceed immediately with the printing of the constitu- 
tion and bylaws and to have a supply of membership 
application blanks printed without delay. The board 
then adjourned. . ; 

The executive committee held an important meeting 
at the offices of Penrod, Jurden & McCowen Saturday 
during the course of which Benjamin Aiken, of New 
York, was selected as secretary of the association. Mr. 
Aiken was in Memphis when he was chosen but he leaves 
today for New York and will remain there about thirty 
days. He will then return to Memphis and take up his 
active duties as secretary-manager. In the meantime 
the executive committee has made arrangements by which 
the work will be carried on until Mr. Aiken takes active 

rge. 

be E. Stark, one of the members of the executive 
committee, said today that he and his associates con- 
sidered themselves extremely fortunate in securing Mr. 
Aiken for the responsible position of secretary, because 
his wide experience in practically all branches of the 
lumber business and in publicity work make him splen- 
didly equipped for the position. Mr. Aiken began in the 
sawmill business with the old K. & T. Lumber Co., of 
Cincinnati, and went from that position into both the 
buying and selling ends of the business before he left 
the lumber field and accepted his present position of ad- 
vertising manager for the Huyler Candy Co. His knowl- 
edge of the lumber business in its broader aspects and his 
wide experience as a publicity expert make him an ideal 
man for his new duties and the members of the asso- 
ciation look forward with much pleasure to what he will 
be able to accomplish in creating new interest in oak 
lumber and all products made therefrom. 


Standing Committees Appointed 


During this meeting the following standing committees 
were appointed and these have now entered upon their 
duties: 

MreMBERSHIP—M. B. Cooper, chairman; F. W. Mowbray, 
Ralph May, F. R. Gadd, T. M. Brown, J. F. McIntyre, Claude 
Maley, A. B. Ransom, A. 8. Johnson, M. H. Massee, W. A. Ran- 
som and Homer Alexander, 





F. R. GADD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FINANCE—F, E. Gary, chairman; H. B. Weiss and William 
Pritchard. 

_ASSESSMENTS—C. L. Harrison, chairman; 8. M. Nickey, J. 
W. Met lure, Ross Hackney and W. P. DuBose. 

RESoLUTIONS—W. E. DeLaney, chairman; W. H. Russe 
and Karl Palmer. 

, ThcuNICAL RESEARCH—W. B, Burke, chairman; R. M. Car- 
ner, W. A. Gilchrist, E. O. Robinson and George E. Breece. 

_ ADVERTISING—F, R, Gadd, chairman; James B. Stark and 
Nelson H. Walcott. 


The publicity committee, of which’ W. H. Russe is 
chairman, was authorized to give out a statement show- 
af objects and purposes of the association, which is 
as 10llows: 


The objects and purposes of the American Oak Manufac- 
8s 









farers ociation shall be to exploit oak lumber in every 
“ers ‘ate Manner and to promote the welfare of members 

Infor. «ersanization in every possible way. To this end 

ne ormation will be compiled and disseminated by the secre- 

ot covering stocks of oak lumber on hand at given dates 

aoa ‘vc amount of oak lumber sold during stated periods, 
gett 


__with the actual prices obtained therefor, these 


oo s ve both cases being based on returns made by members 


ne at ociation. Publicity will be used to keep oak lumber 
S Prvminently before the consuming and distributing trade as 
— ° and no effort will be spared which can, in any way, 
Unit ite to the creation of new uses or new outlets in the 


‘ca States, in Canada or abroad for oak lumber and 
Products made therefrom, 


POPPA PPP LPL 
RS?ORTS SOUTH RESPONSIVE TO HOO-HOO 
T we “0UIS, Mo., Nov. 14.—Secretary of Hoo-Hoo E. D. 
enit, on his return from a southern trip in the in- 


ie f the order, reports that he found the southern 
Hor “len responsive to the interests of the organiza- 
it , od willing to do anything they could to ‘‘ boost’? 


Among other cities visited was Dallas, Tex., 
in Deca © secretary says will hold a concatenation early 
“sgh tuber, The eastern trip that was on the program 
gas Secretary and Gtand Snark Julius Seidel has 
fen }ostponed until about Dee. 20. 


which th 


we B. BURKE, CHARLESTON, MISs. A, B. RANSOM, NASHVILLE, 
FORMED AT THE CONFERENCE OF MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTERS IN MEMPHIS, TENN. 


HO0-HOO INTEREST CENTERED IN SOCIAL EVENTS 


Banquet Tendered Grand Snark in Honor of Re-election 
—tTexans Plan Big Concatenation 


BEAUMONT, TEXx., Nov. 13.—Final preparations were 
completed today for the big Hoo-Hoo concatenation and 
celebration to be held next Saturday, the closing day of 
the South Texas State Fair. Those in charge of the ar- 
rangements have communicated with the various manu- 
facturers and practically every mill in this section will 
close that day. Special one-day railroad rates will be in 
effect from all points and it is expected Beaumont will 
entertain the largest crowd of lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo 
in its history. 

Headed by W. A. Priddie, Vicegerent Snark of this 
section, the Hoo-Hoo, several ‘hundred strong, will form 
the last section of the monster fraternal parade Saturday 
night. After the parade the Hoo-Hoo will gather ‘‘on 
the roof’’ of the Elks’ Club for a big concatenation, at 
which about thirty or forty kittens will be initiated. A 
banquet will be the closing feature and the festivities 
will continue until midnight. 





HONOR RE-ELECTED SNARK OF UNIVERSE 


St. Louis Mo., Nov. 15.—The banquet given to Julius 
Seidel, in celebration of his election for a second term 
as Grand Snark of the Universe of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo at the annual meeting at Memphis 
last summer, was as complete a success as any of the 
friends of the popular, honored guest could have wished. 
The banquet was given by the local organization of the 
order and was held at Cafferatta’s restaurant on the 
night of Nov. 9. 

The committee of entertainment having the matter 
in charge consisted of Sidney 8S. May, of the May Lum- 
ber Co.; William Lothman, of the Lothman Cypress Co.; 
Thomas C. Whitmarsh, of the Ferguson Lumber ‘Co., 
and Stephen J. Gavin, of the Gavin Lumber Co. Mr. 
May, as chairman of the committee, presided at the ban- 
quet and made a felicitous speech expressing the appre- 
ciation of the order for the extraordinarily disinterested 
work Mr. Seidel had done for it, and saying that if any 
man ever merited the endorsement for a second term it 


was he.. Mr. Seidel also made a speech in his usual 
happy vein, and then followed other speeches on matters 
of interest to lumbermen and members of the order. 
Among them was one by Patrick F. Cook, who had been 


assigned the always delicate subject of ‘‘The Ladies— | 


God Bless Them.’’ 

Among the notable visitors who were guests at the 
banquet were John F. Gresley, of Omaha, and P. T. 
Langan, president of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association. Mr. Gresley is a member 
of the Supreme Nine. 

An incident of the evening was the sudden turning out 
of the lights and the entrance of the Nine dressed in 
black robes. Their mission was to present to each of 
the lady guests an illuminated black cat as a souvenir. 
This caused a great flutter of excitement. Another event 
was the presentation to the guest of honor, by a young 
lady chosen for the purpose, of a fine yellow chrysanthe- 
mum, decorated with black and white ribbons—the three 
colors of Hoo-Hoo. 

Some fine music was furnished by selected singers 
accompanied by an orchestra, and the dining room was 
especially decorated for the occasion, the three colors 
of the order being conspicuous in the decorative scheme. 

After the speaking and other exercises the tables were 
cleared away and those who wished danced, while the 
others found pleasure in social converse. Ninety-six 
guests attended the banquet, and all agreed that they 
not only had a good time but that Mr. Seidel’s honors 
sat well upon him. 





SEALED proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., 
until Nov. 20, for wood block paving at the navy yard 
at New York. 
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Financing 
Lumbermen— 


is a business, requiring 
special knowled¢ge. 


This we have, as our 
officers are lumber 
manufacturers of wide 
experience. 


We purchase whole is- 
sues of bonds secured 
by first mortgages upon 
timber lands. 





Correspondence Invited. 





Lyon, Gary & Company Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South LaSalle St. 454 California Street 


Chicago San Francisco 








TENN. 


_ Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 36 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 
Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. 


ACEY |IMBER (0. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








HOW ABOUT curover LANDS? 


Why not look into the question of developing or selling 
them for farming or grazing purposes? Let me know 
what you have and I will tell you what I could do. 
¢c. Iti 
John B. Shepard, Agricultural Eneincor 
110 W. 40th Street., NEW YORK CITY 











Ws.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO 

PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 


Phone Franklin 1013 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


POSSESS SSCS SSS SOS OSC OSS SOO See e se eeees: 


Inspections and Surveys 





Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 


Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indiahapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 


MXXXUUUI AI AIAA AKITA 


Write for Details. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
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PROTEST AGAINST NEW DEMURRAGE RULES Eb: 





Philadelphians Declare Car Famine Due More to Delay in Transit Than to Slow Un. 
loading—Reciprocal Measure Suggested 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 9.—Local railroads have is- 
sued circulars announcing a new schedule of demurrage, 
to become effective on Dec. 1. At present there is a 
free time allowance of forty-eight hours for unloading 
and after this a demurrage charge of $1 a day is made 
for the car. The new rules impose a charge for the first 
day after free time of $2 a day; $3 for the second day, 
$4 for the third day; $5 a day for the fourth and each 
succeeding day until the car is released. 

When this announcement was made by the railroads 
President J. Randall Williams, of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of Philadelphia, called a special meeting for 
Nov. 8 at 2:30 p. m., at- which time twenty-five members 
gathered to consider the -matter. 

Charles M. Chesnut, of the railroad and transportation 
committee, reported that it had considered the new 
schedule but it desired to hear from the members before 
taking definite action. The committee believed something 
should be done to help in the prompt release of cars, but 
did not think it wise simply to protest unless something 
were offered in its place. 

Charles P. Maule suggested that when the yard could 
not unload the car within reasonable time the railroads 
should unload it in their storage yards and the lumber 
be hauled from there. 
because such a large percentage of the lumber would be 
subject to deterioration. 

Frederick 8. Underhill contended that the real trouble 
was not the slowness of the consignees in unloading so 
much as the lack of proper terminal facilities of the rail- 
roads. He also spoke of the lack of despatch by the 
railroads in bringing cars to destination and cited the 
case of a car that left a mill in Mississippi last February 
and arrived in New York in October, along with other in- 
stances. He approved a protest against the new rules 
and thought that if any increase in demurrage should be 
allowed the roads should bear their part of it in recip- 
rocal demurrage. 

Mr. Chesnut reminded that the very low rate on lum- 
ber should be taken into consideration and that the rule 
applied to all commodities. 

Herbert P. Robinson favored the exchange going on 
record in protest and claimed that the present rates of 
demurrage were all that it was fair to charge, and some- 
times unfair, on account of delivery of cars by the rail- 


This was not considered feasible 


roads in bunches which were beyond the norma! capagit 
of the yards to unload within the free time. He spoke gf 
a temporary increase as a possible remedy, with the yp. 
derstanding that the old rates apply as soon as the git. 
uation was relieved. 

Wilson H. Lear favored a protest, with no compromig’ 
as the matter was a serious one for which the roads 
were to blame. 

F. W. Aszmann and Robert G. Kay favored a ep. 
sultation with the officials of the roads and a protest and, 
if nothing could be done in that way, then to take the 
matter before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Thomas B. Hammer protested against the sidetracking 
of domestic business for export, when it was on the do. 
mestic that the roads depended for their real earnings, 

Suggestion was made that the roads be asked to get 
a schedule of miles per day as fair for lumber to travel 
and that they then pay for all time over that as a recip. 
rocal measure. It was also suggested that lumber lp 
allowed to take a higher classification and rate when the 
lumbermen wished hurried shipments, which is not now 
allowed. 


The following resolution was offered by Mr. Under. 
hill, and passed unanimously: 


Resolved, That the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia 
earnestly protests against the application of the revised car 
demurrage rules dated Oct. 30, 1916, and effective Dec, 1, 
1916, because the present demurrage charges are a sufficient 
incentive to hasten unloading of cars; and the exchange op 
poses any increase whatever. And 

WHEREAS, The evident intent of the new rule is to provide 
for unloading and releasing cars more promptly, we call at. 
tention to the great delays in forwarding and delivering cary 
after they are loaded and bills of lading issued, with the re. 
sult that the present car famine is due more to delays iu 
transit than to delay in unloading; we respectfully recom. 
mend that if any change in the demurrage rules is made it 
include reciprocal demurrage, penalizing the carriers for 
delays in transit beyond a liberal interpretation of normal 
movement. And be it further 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the railroads having terni- 
nals in Philadelphia, and to other Philadelphia trade organi- 
zations affected by the increase. 

Mr. Kay moved that the railroad and transportation 
committee have a conference with the railroads before 
copies of the resolution were sent, and if they had no 
effect, then send them out. The motion was carried. 





EAST, SOUTH AND WEST ENGAGE IN CONFERENCES 





Spokane Host to Visiting Delegation — A Far-Reaching Educational and .Advertising 
Campaign Is Discussed With Enthusiasm 





{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 13.—Members comprising a del- 
egation of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion arrived here this morning on their tour of Coast lum- 
ber centers and were met by members of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association at a conference held in 
the Hotel Davenport. In the eastern party were R. H. 
Downman, president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Vice President Charles 8. Keith, of 
Kansas City; Albert Turnbull, of Norfolk, Va.; R. B. 
Goodman, Goodman, Wis.; Fred E. Weyerhaeuser, St. 
Paul, Minn., and W. B. Bulloch, publicity manager of 
the association. 

President B. H. Hornby, of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was chairman of the conference 
and A. W. Cooper secretary. It was devoted largely to 
listening to addresses by Messrs. Downman, Goodman and 
Keith. Mr. Downman gave an account of the activities 
of the various departments of the National association 
and in summing them up said that the things his associa- 
tion should do would include watching building code 
legislation and the drafting of model building codes; 
educating legislators to prevent adverse shingle legisla- 
tion; studying and developing fire retardant treat- 
ments for wood, particularly for shingles; presenting to 
architects and engineers data on the proper uses of wood, 
and putting the proper facts before students at colleges 
and universities thru lectures and otherwise, and before 
farmers thru the use of moving pictures, and in all ways 
carrying on educational campaigns. 


A comprehensive analysis of the western timber situa- 
tion was presented in an exhaustive paper by Mr. Good- 
man. In this he told of the trend of lumber production, 
lumber prices, mill price realization and manufacturing 
conditions, and expressed confidence in the conduct and 
future of the industry. His conclusions were that thru 
regional and national codperation with complete indi- 
vidual participation a prosperous future for western 
timber will be assured. Mr. Goodman analyzed the tim- 
ber situation, pointing to the growing increase in rural 
population in the West and to the fact that the South has 
now reached the height of its lumber output, and pre- 
dicted that in 1925 the South would make 15,000,000,000 
feet of lumber, the western States 18,000,000,000 feet, 
and the northern States 4,000,000,000. He estimated that 
in 1930 the South would make 12,000,000,000, the West 
22,000,000,000 and the North 3,000,000,000. Mr. Good- 
man’s address was exceedingly optimistic thruout as to 
the future of the timber industry in the West. 

This afternoon Charles 8. Keith addressed the confer- 
ence at length on the work that he and other officials of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association have 


been doing with Government departments and_ bureaus 
and expré@sed the hope that the results of the codperation 
between the different parts of the lumber industry that 
would come from this visit to the West would mark an 
epoch in the industry. e. 

A banquet was served tonight in honor of the visitors 
from the East and several from the Coast who came 
here to meet them and escort them across the mountains. 
The conference will be resumed in the morning and to- 
morrow night the delegation is to go to Puget Sound, 
where it will be taken in charge by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


ENDORSE PLAN OF TRADE EXTENSION FUND 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 14.—The initiative in a nation 
wide campaign to raise annually over $200,000 to be ex 
pended in trade extension and general advertising of the 
lumber industry was taken up here following two days 
conference of representatives of the industry from South, 
East and West. 
The westerners had their inning at the conference to 
day which marked the close of the Spokane discussion 
and the eastern and southern delegates left tonight for 
the Coast, backed by the support of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association ‘in the campaign to swilg 
into line the manufacturers of the Coast. Meetings will 
be held at Tacoma, Seattle, Portland and San Francisco. 
Speakers from the West today were A. W. Laird, of 
Potlatch, Idaho; T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Idaho; 
A. L. Flewelling and A. W. Cooper, of Spokane. They 
began by outlining the plan proposed by the Langille 
committee. It was evident at the outset that all recog: 
nized an absolute need for codperative work. On this 
basis the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
started the,ball rolling promptly by voting an appropria- 
tion of 1% cents a thousand of production for the fund, 
totalling $15,000 from this district a year for national 
advertising and promotion of lumber, provided other as 
sociation did the same. President Charles 8. Keith, of 
the Southern Pine Association, declared that his organ 
zation would give the same amount. Other association 
authorities present believed that they could promise a 
much from their people and gave this assurance to the 
conference. The Southern Pine appropriation will to 
$80,000 and if all associations now affiliated with the 
National agree to the proposal the annual appropriation 
for trade extension will be about $210,000. 
A committee consisting of A. W. Cooper, A. W. Laird 
and T. J. Humbird was appointed tonight to draw UP 
resolutions expressing the plan of including in the g& 
eral development work the timber owners who °re not 
manufacturers. 
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~ SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAILERS HOLD ANNUAL 





Association Reports a Prosperous Year — Speakers Tell of Redwood’s Superiority and 


999 
8 


the “Jitney 


Influence—Claims of Rival Roofings Considered 





Log ANncELes, CaL., Nov. 11—The members of the 
Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held their sixth annual meeting in this city today. The 
meeting was held in the Independent Order Odd Fellows 
Hall and was called to order by President C. C. Eymann, 
of the Eymann Lumber Co., Upland. After reading of 
the minutes of the previous meeting by the secretary, 
E. R. Shepherd, the report of the auditing committee, 
which had checked up the books of the secretary-treasurer, 
was presented. In the absence of the chairman, Victor 
B. Humphrey, of the Home Mill & Lumber Co., Long 
Beach, the report was read by the secretary. Secretary 
Shepherd then gave a talk on the question of expenses. 
He quoted figures and showed how the association, by 
means of various retrenchments, had during the last 
year made a saving of about $900 over the amount ex- 
pended during the previous year. 

Secretary Shepherd then told of a letter he had re- 
eeived from the secretary of the northern California 
association asking what the southern association had ac- 
complished toward making the association more valuable 
to its members, particularly inquiring about what had 
been done toward keeping the large city dealer and the 
mail order house from ‘‘poaching’’ on the trade of the 
country dealer. Mr. Shepherd said that he had replied 
saying that that feature was one that was giving a great 
deal of trouble in this territory and one that the mem- 
bers of the Southern association needed advice on them- 
selves. . 

The election of three directors was then held. 

The first speaker on the program was Edwin Myers, 
secretary-manager of the California Redwood Association 
with headquarters in San Francisco. Saying that he was 
more familiar with the cypress and yellow pine of the 
South, where he had been associated with the Southern 
Pine Association until he had been called West to take 
over the advertising campaign of the newly organized 
California Redwood Association, than he was with the 
western woods, Mr. Myers first outlined what the cypress 





I. R. SHEPHERD, OF LOS ANGELES, CAL. ; 
Association Secretary Recently Elected as a Member of the 
California Assembly 


and yellow pine manufacturers have done toward increas- 
ing the demand for their product; how cypress, in spite 
of a period of depression, actually has advanced in 
price, and how the production has greatly been increased 
to supply the new markets that had been developed. He 
then explained the plans and ideas of the Redwood asso- 
Cation; what results they wanted as manufacturers and 
what means they were going to adopt to secure these re- 
sults. Mr. Myers exhibited a number of circulars pre- 
pared for distribution among those who send inquiries 
im answer to the advertisements that will, starting about 
the first of the year, be run in the magazines and the 
country newspapers thruout California. Later the cam- 
paign will be enlarged until it is national in scope. He 
also showed advertising copy that will be run in the 
papers end magazines and urged his hearers to prepare 
themsel:os to take advantage of the benefits that will 


seg the extensive advertising of redwood. He said 
: at the campaign in California would be somewhat dif- 
at ‘rom the larger national campaign that would 
dllow, “s the problem to be worked out here was the 
_ : of the lower grades of common lumber while 
© Saics in the eastern market naturally would be the 
— ices that could stand the high freights. 
staph “sked which made the better roof, cedar or red- 
7 eahin ‘les—a hotly debated question in ‘this territory, 
ag n° two shingles are in such strong competition— 
Tre ade ® laughed and said that he would leave this to 


Califor.’ the southern California representative of the 
‘torn’. Redwood Association, to settle. Mr. Smith 


_ “ hit by telling about a friend on whose house a 
= = shingle roof had been put twenty-eight years 
ang 


ek 2 as never leaked. Mr. Bonestel, of the Peoples 
»., Ventura, one of the oldtimers in the lumber 


= ees in ‘southern California, jumped to his feet and 
fifty mews “Well, we have a house in Ventura with a 


old redwood shingle roof that never has 
But Mr. Smith came back immediately 


with: ‘‘Oh, that’s nothing! I know of a house a hun- 
dred years old with a redwood shingle roof!’’—and as 
that would be a few years before the first redwood tree 
was cut, he brought down the house. 

Mr. Smith then said: ‘‘ When you ask me which makes 
the better roof, redwood or cedar, I’ll have to say that 
either one would make a good roof, but if you used red- 
wood you would have an awfully good roof.’’ He added 
that the trouble was hardly ever with the shingle, but 
with the nails. He urged his hearers to do everything 
they could to have shingles put on with the old-fashioned 
cut nails, and two nails to.a shingle. 

Called on to explain the Federal Trade Commission, 
Mr. Meyers urged his hearers to study the booklet that 
they would receive from the commission, outlining a prac- 
tical bookkeeping system for the retail yard. 

C. W. Pinkerton, manager of the yard of Montgomery 
& Mulling Lumber Co., Ocean Park, spoke on the use 
of the highways by motor trucks and said that at the 
coming session of the legislature some legislation would 
be passed on this subject. He made a motion suggesting 
that a committee of seven be appointed to confer with 
the directors and outline the ideas of the association 
relative to this matter. His motion was carried. The 
secretary presented a lengthy report on the city ordi- 
nances of the various communities of southern California 
regulating the delivery of merchandise by motor trucks 
direct to the consumers by the large stores in Los 
Angeles. A number of the cities have passed such ordi- 
nances with the idea of keeping the business of the town 
for the home merchants. If firms in other towns wish to 
deliver goods in these communities they must pay a heavy 
license. It was shown that by far the greatest percent- 
age of the towns were unincorporated and therefore 
could not have similar ordinances. After some informal 
discussion the meeting adjourned until 6 o’clock, when 
the members, with their wives, would meet at the Cafe 
Bristol, where the evening program would follow the 
banquet. Mr. Barr was chairman of the evening. Ed- 
ward B. Warman gave several selections that were 
warmly applauded and the cabaret performers of the 
cafe helped to entertain. 

Paul Shoup, one of the youngest railroad presidents 
in the country and a man who is recognized as one of the 
biggest men in California today, made a speech on 
‘*Facts and Figures on the Operation of the ‘Jitney’ 
Bus and Motor Trucks.’’ In his position as president of 
the Pacific Electric Railway, the great interurban freight 
and passenger system of southern California, he was able 
to present facts that are vital not only to the railroad he 
directs but to every citizen. He said that all the Pacific 
Electric asked was a fair deal, and he felt sure that the 
people, when they fully understood the facts, would see 
that justice was done. He said that he realized that this 
is a period of evolution, and that no one could tell the 
result of the coming of the automobile; that the rail- 
road fully realized that if, on the same basis, the ‘ jitney’ 
and the motor truck could furnish the service in a better 
manner and at less cost than now afforded the commu- 
nities of this part of the State by it, the railroad would 
have to be supplanted. He said that this is an economic 
problem that must be abided by, but that he felt sure 
that on the same basis the ‘‘jitney’’ and the truck 
could not offer the same service and that the electric 
railroad eventually would come back into its own, but 
that at present the railroad was passing thru a crisis. 
He told of the proportion of the railroad’s earnings that 
went to pay taxes; what portion of the streets it paved 
and maintained at its own expense; how the ‘‘jitneys’’ 
did not open new territories to development or seek new 
fields to serve but simply paralleled the existing lines of 
the railroad and took the cream of the business—all this 

on the part of the ‘‘jitney’’ and truck without paying a 
cent of taxes for the maintenance of roads or streets. 

When the meeting adjourned the attendants declared 
it to have been one of the most interesting meetings ever 
held. This was due to the untiring efforts of the Secre- 
tary, E. R. Shepherd—who, by the way, was elected to 
the California assembly last Tuesday. 


ASSOCIATION DISTRIBUTES ATTRACTIVE BULLETINS 


The North Carolina Pine Association, of Norfolk, Va., 
has issued two very attractive bulletins printed in colors 
telling of the advantages of North Carolina pine. One 
bulletin is entitled ‘‘Planning the New Home”’ and is 
beautifully illustrated by a number of old homes built 
of North Carolina pine and still in perfect condition. 
Among them are the Mount Vernon home of George 
Washington, the Moore house at Yorktown, Va., where 
Washington and Cornwallis agreed upon terms of sur- 
render. This bulletin also contains cuts of ten modern 
architecturally correct homes to show the prospective 
home builder how modern ideas may be expressed thru 
the medium of North Carolina pine. An illustration in 
colors of the demonstration bungalow of the association 
that is part of the Country Life Permanent Exposition 
in New York is placed at the end of the booklet. A 
couple of pages are devoted to illustrations showing how 
the pine may be finished in colors or stained. The read- 
ing matter describes the beauties of the wood, its plenti- 
ful supply, its adaptability to all classes of design, how to 
work and stain it and finally a digest of the grading rules 
is given. The second bulletin presents the same facts in 
a manner to influence the contractor and architect and 
is as fully illustrated as the first booklet. Both are very 
creditable and should go a long way toward convincing 
readers of the merits of North Carolina pine. 
















65,000,000 ft. 
Hardwood Timber 
For Sale 


12,000,000 feet White Oak 





25,000,000 Red Oak 
7,000,000 “ Hickory 
3,000,000 “ Cypress 

16,000,000 “ Gum 

100,000 “ Ash 


1,900,000 “ Other soft woods. 


Location: Green and Lawrence Counties, 


Arkansas. Tram road now building thru 
property. Three Dimension Mills are now cutting 
Dimension Stock upon a contract basis. Two circular 
saw mills, each 25,000 feet daily capacity will begin 
cutting upon a contract basis by December Ist. Both 
mills are equipped with steam feed, edgers, trimmers, 
etc. 


Owing to a sudden change in plans, our client will 
sell this timber delivered to the sawmills and the Di- 
mension Mills to unquestionably responsible parties. who will operate 
the mills under existing contracts, giving bond to take it all at stump- 
age agreed upon within 6 years. The mills can be bought outright 
if desired. 


Gardner Advertising Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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| FORESTRY 


-AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 
MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 
students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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UMBERMEN 
Profit by leading 


in suggestions for bigger crops, for the more money your 


farmers make the more lumber they'll buy. Let us show you 
how, without obligation. Sample Booklet free. 


International Harvester Co. of N. J.'E°bsc' Chicago 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for peosteting, ocean freight contracts and effecting 











jckest dispatch from seaboard. _ We handle all classes of d hav 
Qiscal’ Department handling’ EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 





TIMBER ESTIMATORS _ 








f JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX iF. HL. par ) 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
. TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


| 1519-20.whieney Bank B4é- NEW ORLEANS ) 











TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Our reports are the result’ of the honest 
work of experienced men. We deal in facts. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 








TIMBER ESTIMATOR 


TIMBER ESTIMATES, TIMBER MAPS, 
LOGGING PLANS. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN, presbyterisn Bide. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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es 

‘no its popularity as a general building material. 
ogy; ndded, the associating aikiteh to latusnee the ex- 
port demand for yellow pine to take care of the surplus 
stock in this country. 

He complimented Beaumont lumbermen for codperat- 
ing in furnishing the elaborate yellow pine display at the 
South Texas State fair, adding that the Southern Pine 
Association will have even a larger and better exhibit 
here next year. ‘ 

Mr. Rhodes was the guest here of President Ben S. 
Woodhead and Vice President W. A. Priddie of the Beau- 
mont Lumber Co. 





ROAD BUILDERS TO HOLD CONVENTION 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 14.—Another opportunity for 
the manufacturers of wood block paving to demonstrate 
to the road and street builders of the United States how 
much superior wood is to everything else will be afforded 
them here from Feb. 5 to 9, when road builders from 


all over the country will meet for their annual convention. 
The Boston Chamber of Commerce has just succeeded in 
securing the next annual meeting of the American Road 
Builders’ Association for this city. It is estimated 
that not less than 4,000 engineers and contractors and 
public officials who have given years to the study of 
road and highway development will visit Boston upon 
this occasion. The meetings will be held in the Copley- 
Plaza. 

It is announced from the Chamber of Commerce that 
‘‘particular attention will be paid to the subject of 
concrete road building.’’ 

Arthur W. Dean, chief engineer of the Massachusetts 
Highway Commission, is the new president of the Amer- 
ican Road Builders’ Association, and he is now starting 
to make arrangements for the convention. It is planned 
to install an exhibition of road building equipment and 
machinery in Mechanics Building as a feature of the 
convention. There is plenty of room for a splendid 
exhibit of wood block paving. 








WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Many Convention Dates Are Announced—Plans for Retailers’ Annuals Outlined—National 
Exporters’ Meeting Date in Doubt 





November 28—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 
Monthly meeting. 

December 4—Lumber Exchange of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 

December 5, 6—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Semi-annual meeting. 
December 6-8—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, New 

Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual meeting. 

December 8-10—Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Con- 
ference, Merrill, Wis. 

December 11—New York Lumber Trade Association, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. Annual meeting. 

December 11-14—Southern Commercial Congress, Armory, 
Norfolk, Va. Annual meeting. \ 

December 12, 13—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

January 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Court 
House, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 20—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 23, 24—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 23-25—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

January 24, 25—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Deshler Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 25, 26—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 
meeting. 

January 30, 31—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

January 31-February 1, 2—Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, New Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting. 

February 7, 8—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

February 7-9—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hotel 
Rome, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 

February 7-9—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 11, 12—National Builders’ Supply Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 14-16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

February 14-16—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 20-22—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 





ANNOUNCES ENGAGEMENT OF IMPORTANT 
SPEAKERS 

SPOKANE, WasH., Nov. 11.—Secretary A. L. Porter, of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, announced 
today that a number of important speakers have been 
secured for the annual meeting of the association, which 
will be held this year in Spokane in February. Among 
those who have already accepted the invitation of the 
association to speak are B. J. Boorman, of the Boorman 
Lumber Company, of Great Falls, Mont., who will talk on 
the red cedar shingle; and G. W. Bulmer, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Rogers-Templeton Lumber Co., of 
Great Falls, will speak on ‘‘Credit That’s Worth 100 
Cents on a Dollar’? and will discuss the general subject 
of lumber eredits and collections. Another speaker 
will be L. D. Blodgett, of Lewiston, Mont., whose subject 
will be ‘‘The Building Material Merchant and His Local 
Business Organization.’?’ Other authorities on a number 
of topics of interest to retail lumbermen have been asked 
to be present at the convention but definite replies have 
not been received by Secretary Porter. 





MAY CHANGE DATE OF NATIONAL EXPORTERS’ 


ANNUAL 
BavrimorgE, Mp., Nov. 14.—Members of the National 
Lumlier Exporters’ Association are being asked their 


views on the expediency of selecting Pittsburgh for the 
annus! meeting and of making such a change in the 


time 2s to enable those who attend to remain over for 

. the sessions of the National Foreign Trade Council, 

~ has decided to assemble in the Smoky City. Un- 
er { 


‘we bylaws of the exporters’ associdtion the annual 
meetig must be held about Jan. 18 or 20, 1917, and to 
shift the date it is necessary to make an amendment or 


Suspend that particular provision. Replies favorable to 
ie ‘ction have come in, and it is considered altogether 
‘kely that the proposition referred to will be adopted. 
It is thought that the proceedings of the National For- 
tenn ‘rade Council will be of great importance and in- 


st for the shippers of lumber at this time, and that 
ae of the exporters’ association will find it to 
cir advantage to shift the date to attend. Some mem- 


had brought forward New Orleans as the place for 


hers 





the annual meeting, but every prospect is that Pittsburgh 
will be selected instead. 

J. McD. Price, secretary of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, who has been confined to his home 
for weeks with an attack of bronchial pneumonia, has 
recovered rapidly beyond all expectations and was able 
re week to go to his office for a short time several 

ays. 





WEST COAST MEN TO MEET 

SEATTLE, WasH., Nov: 11.—A meeting of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association will be held at the Com- 
mercial Club, Tacoma, Thursday afternoon, Nov. 16. 
Following this the regular monthly meeting of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association will be held at the New 
Washington Hotel, Seattle, Friday, Nov. 17. Lumber- 
men from the South, East and middle West, who are 
visiting on the Pacific coast, will attend these meeting 
and also a third conference is to be held at Portland, 
Ore., on the evening of Nov. 21, at which time a dinner 
will be given in honor of the visiting lumbermen. The 
visitors include R. H. Downman, New Orleans, president 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; Charles 
S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo., president Southern Pine 
Association; R. B. Goodman, Goodman, Wis., and A. R. 
Turnbull, Norfolk, Va. 





DATES OF OHIO RETAILERS’ CONVENTION AN- 
NOUNCED 

CoLuMBvs, OHI0, Nov. 13.—The general committee on 

arrangements for the annual meeting of the Ohio Asso- 

ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers’, which will be held in 

Columbus, met Nov. 13 and announced the dates for the 

meeting as Jan. 24, 25 and 26. The headquarters will be 


at the Deshler Hotel, the new hostelry which was opened - 


only a short time ago. The general committee is now 
busy formulating the program of talks, business and en- 
tertainment. 


GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL 

Directors of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at a meeting held last week at Memphis chose 
Jan. 20 and Memphis as respectively the time and place 
of the next annual meeting of the association. Secretary 
J. M. Pritchard advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as 
follows: : 

Many important committee reports will be presented and 
discussed. One of the most interesting of these will be the 
report of the cost committee, of which T. L. Hoskins, More- 
house, Mo., is chairman. A program committee has been ap- 
pointed and at a later date an announcement will be made of 
the complete program, 

The advice hazards the belief that’ the next annual 
will be ‘‘the most interesting meeting ever held by the 
gum lumber manufacturers for the reason that the asso- 
ciation made a phenomenal growth during the year 
1916.’? 


COOPERAGE INDUSTRIES TO MEET 

The semiannual meeting of the Associated Cooper- 
age Industries of America will be held at Hotel 
Gayoso, Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 5 and 6. Conference 
groups of the association will hold meetings on Tues- 
day, and in the evening a dinner will be tendered to 
the membership. The general meeting of the organi- 
zation will take place on the day following. At the 
group meetings individual problems of the cooperage 
industry will be brought up for discussion, including 
special problems concerning the particular groups of 
manufacturers within the organization. 

The organization now has a membership of 135 and 
it is expected that before the first of the year a secre- 
tary-manager will be appointed who will give his entire 
time to the work of the association. 





HOO-HOO WILL ENJOY SALMON FEAST 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Nov. 13.—Thru the courtesy of H. J. 
Miller, president of the H. J. Miller Lumber Co., of 
Seattle, Wash., and Past Snark of the Universe, local 
Hoo-Hoo will enjoy a real salmon feast Tuesday noon. 
According to his promise made while on a recent visit 
to Beaumont, Mr. Miller last Monday sent to W. A. 
Priddie, Vicegerent of the Hoo-Hoo of this section, a 
fine specimen of Chinook salmon. The fish will furnish 
a rare dinner for local Hoo-Hoo and one that will be 
highly enjoyed and appreciated. 








Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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. Piling,Cross Ties and Timbers 


| Sautiewn CYOSS Lies 


RED OAK, WHITE OAK, PINE AND CYPRESS ‘ 
Pili round and Hewn 
] ing untreated 


Railroad and Car Material 
Domestic and Export. 


Robinson Lumber Co. 
- NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











TRY 


W. W. 


CARRE 


Co., LTD. 


New Orleans, La. 


Yellow Pine 
slacks celele i 
MILLS : 


New Orleans, La., | Lacombe, La. 








Long Leaf 


{YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material,Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" = Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&6. Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., iopcetx. 
Manufacturers of 
Southern 


SoftSinntear YCllow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








Cc ins the best k of “The Lum- 
THE WOODS fonsmmctie [ile tetar 


just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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MILLS AT 
SPRING HOPE, N.C. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Montcomery Lumper Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


N. C. Pine and 
Kiln Dried Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY CAR OR CARGO 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 


MIDDLESEX, N.C. 





This can be shipped in Mixed Cars with Pine. 
QUICK SHIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY. 


? Ask for information regarding CYPRESS. » 


























Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 


























' 








Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE| Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln ind Roush _|| Plastering Lath 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. ‘Edenton 
Planing Mills, Capacity 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 











eTell Us You Want Lumber 


And We Will Show You How Fast We 
Can Get Out Orders of 


N. C. Pine Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers 


Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Rough and Dressed 
Car and Cargo Shippers 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Times Dispatch Building 











1865] The Pioneers |1916 
John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
North Carolina Pine 
Southern White Cedar Products 














Watson-Christensen Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers of 
The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise. 
Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 











SALESMANSHIP CONFERENCE PROGRAM IS INSTRUCTIVE 


OsHKOSH, WIS., Nov. 14.—The sales managers of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion have nearly completed plans for the Northern Lum- 
bermen’s Salesmanship conference, to be held at Merrill, 
Wis., Dec. 8, 9 and 10. This meeting promises to be 
the most comprehensive ever attempted in the effort to 
impress upon lumber salesmen the essential qualities re- 
quired for the most intensive sale of lumber to every 
class of customers and how best to codperate in a prac- 
tical way with retailers with a view of greatly increasing 
the exploitation of lumber. The consumer will not be 
overlooked and the program includes ways and means of 
bringing to the consumer’s attention not only the many 
special uses of various kinds of wood but also why wood is 
the most practical material for various purposes. The 
purpose is to gain the advice of most’ expert sales man- 
agers and salesmen on individual and codperative meth- 
ods. The committee in charge of the program consists 
of G. C. Robson, of the Kinzel Lumber Co., Merrill, 
Wis., as chairman; H. H. Butts, Park Falls Lumber Co., 
Park Falls, Wis.; A. Klass, Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, 
Wis.; W. E. Vogelsang, Turtle Lake Lumber Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and J. F. Halpin, C. H. Worcester Co., 
Chicago. j 

‘‘Freight Rates as They Affect Markets’’ will be dis- 
cussed by F. M. Ducker, of the Northern Hemlock asso- 
ciation. The subject of ‘‘Codperation of the Retailer’’ 
will be analyzed by Inspector W. H. McDonald, of the 
association, who has been traveling thru the competitive 
territory building up codperative relationships with the 
retailers for the Hemlock Promotion Bureau. An expert 
from the Federal Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis., will talk on ‘‘Competing Materials, Their Ad- 
vantages, Disadvantages and Comparative Costs.’’ The 
chairman of the sales managers’ committee will outline 
the work of the committee, will report on the competitive 
situation as found by the committee and will outline 


future work in an address on ‘‘How the Work of the 
Sales Managers’ Committee Can Be Put on tie Mog 
Efficient Basis.’’ One of the prominent sales nianagers 
from the association territory will speak on ‘‘ Systematic 
Salesmanship—lIts Possibilities and Limitations.’’ 

R. E. Simmons, assistant manager of the Hemlock 
Promotion Bureau, and Chief Inspector McDonald haye 
been making a special study and investigation of the 
grading rules covering soft woods in use by the different 
associations with particular reference to their relation 
to the association’s hemlock rules. Mr. Simmons wil] 
discuss ‘‘Commercial Soft Wood Grades and Gradin 
Rules—A Factor in Merchandising.’’ While employed 
by the Government Mr. Simmons made many iivestiga. 
tions in the wood-consuming factories and will report on 
some of these investigations pointing out the opportu. 
nities for extending trade among such industries with 
the idea of developing a wider field among the factories 
and consumers of wood. He will develop this under the 
title ‘‘Competitive Markets—The Uses of Wood.’’ 

Secretary O. T. Swan will give two talks illustrated by 
lantern slides, which are designed to bring out selling 
arguments for association woods. He will speak on ‘‘ The 
Relative Durability of Competing Woods,’’ and ‘‘The 
Strength of Timber.’’ Secretary Swan will also speak on 
‘¢The Association and Merchandising’’ and will outline 
the scheme of codperation between members of the associ- 
ation, its committees and sales managers and salesmen ag 
well as the work that is being done among the architects 
and engineers and will point out the technical service 
available in the association office to the retailers. 

A manufacturer who has given much thought to the 
subject will discuss in a broad way the competitive price 
situation as it affects association markets. Two or more 
representatives of the factory and consuming trade will 
discuss the lumber buying problem as they see it. The 
committee on market conditions will bring in an uptodate 
report. 





TRADE EXTENSION WORK ENGROSSES LUMBER CLUBS 





Putting the Merits of Wood Before Eyes of Public—Commercial Attache Tells of Big 
Postbellum Opportunities 





EVANSVILLE CLUB MEETS ONE DAY AHEAD 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 14.—Because of the banquet 
given by the Evansville Furniture Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation tonight the regular monthly meeting of the 
Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held last night instead. 
The meeting was held at the New Vendome Hotel and 
was largely attended. 

President Wertz appointed a nominating committee 
that will select officers for the club for next year, the 
committee to make a report at the next meeting of the 
elub which will be held Dec. 12. The question of hold- 
ing a banquet and dance for the families of the club 
members and their friends early in January was discussed 
but the matter was laid over until next meeting. 

The codperative committee reported a great deal of 
progress. The purpose of the committee is to bring all 
the allied wood consuming interests of the city into 
closer touch and to cultivate the spirit of ‘‘Buy at 
Home.’’ 

The annual State convention of the Indiana Real 
Estate Association will be held here Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday of this week and at last night’s meeting 
the lumbermen decided to have suitable placards on the 
walls of the hall of the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
where the convention was held, advertising Evansville 
as a lumber center. Lumber manufacturers, as well as 
planing mill men, were interested in the move and many 


suitable placards will be placed before the eyes of the © 


visitors. 

John C. Keller, traffic manager of the Evansville Lum- 
bermen’s Club, and several others made talks on the car 
shortage that has been felt in this section for some 
time. 





HEAR ADDRESS ON BUSINESS IN HOLLAND 
AND GERMANY 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 14.—The feature of the semi- 
monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis held at the Hotel Gayoso Nov. 11, was the 
address delivered by Erwin W. Thompson, commer- 
cial attache of the United States at The Hague and 
at Berlin. He talked for more than thirty minutes, 
during which he discussed business conditions in both 
Holland and Germany, with which he is quite inti- 
mate. He declared that there is a wrong impression 
regarding the big stocks of manufactured goods in 
Germany awaiting distribution thruout the markets of 
the world as soon as peace comes again. On the con- 
trary, he said, there is comparatively little raw ma- 
terial of any kind, including lumber, in Germany at 
present and that, because of this limited supply of 
such materials, the existence of large quantities of 
finished goods was out of the question. He said 
there is no steel or iron or other metals in that coun- 
try not required for military use in some form or 
other and that very large imports of lumber and 
other raw materials would be necessary immediately 
after peace was arranged. 

He told the lumbermen he thought that both Ger- 
many and Holland would prove rich fields for Ameri- 
can exporters after the war, for the reason that their 
needs would be so large and for the additional reason 
that they will be able to pay good prices for what 


they must have. He drew a distinction as between 
conditions in Holland and Germany from a business 
standpoint both now and after peace, showing that 
Holland is much the more fortunate of the two coun- 
tries. He said, however, that there is plenty of gold 
in Germany, that the factories are in good condition, 
that there is a plentiful supply of labor and that when 
the industrial life of that tountry is resumed there is 
no reason whatever why American exporters of lun- 
ber and other commodities should not extend all the 
credit necessary for the conduct of a very large 
business. Germany, he pointed out, had been hoarding 
gold for years prior to the outbreak of the’ war and 
would therefore have the necessary foundation for a 
safe business with commercial interests in that country 
after the war was a thing of the past. 

The address was heard with unusual interest and 
Mr. Thompson was tendered a vote of thanks at the 
conclusion of his talk. 

Two applications for membership were filed as fol- 
lows: H. J. Davis, H. J. Davis & Co., Clarksdale, 
Miss., and Charles P. McManus, resident manager for 
the Probst Lumber Co., Cincinnati. 

Resolutions protesting against the abandonment of 
the harbor of Gulfport, Miss., were offered by George 
C. Ehmann, chairman of the river and rail committee 
of the club, and these were unanimously adopted. 
Copies were ordered forwarded to the proper authori- 
ties at Washington. 


TO TAKE CHARGE OF LUMBER EXHIBIT 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 15.—Beginning Dec. 1 the lum- 
ber exhibit of the Detroit Lumber Board of Trade, now 
being maintained on the fourth floor of the Penobscot 
Building as a part of the Builders & Traders’ Exchange, 
will be taken over and managed by the Detroit Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, which represents the retailers of 
the city. : 

It is planned to have the exhibit’ considerably en- 
larged and improved, with a competent lumber expert 
permanently in charge of the exhibit. This man will as- 
sume his new duties Jan. 1, and will be prepared to 
open a new campaign in Detroit to educate the public 
in the use of lumber in all branches of building. 

It is announced that the Detroit Lumber Board of 
Trade, which, thru its president, William E. Brownlee, 
was instrumental in opening the lumber exhibit, will 
continue purely as a social organization. . 

The lumber exhibit is now being widely advertised 
thru the medium of the Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, 
and it is daily visited by many people, both men and 
women, seeking new ideas for the building of thelr 
homes. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO NAME 
CANDIDATES 

BautrmoreE, Mp., Nov. 14.—The committee to nominate 
a ticket to be voted for at the annual meeting of the 
Baltimore Lumber Exchange has been appointed by 
President Rufus K. Goodenow, and includes Daniel Mac 
Lea, of the Daniel MacLea Lumber Co., chairman; 
George Schumacher and Alexander Campbell, of the 
James Lumber Co. It is thought that the ticket will be 
announced the latter part of this week. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS. 

Akron, OHIo, Oct. 28.—This is a hilly town. We 
realized this when we found the hotels so crowded 
we could not get a room. But that spells something. 
This is the town that tires the world. It is just about 
the center of the tire-manufacturing industry. We took 
a jitney ride out to the Firestone plant. It is working 
three shifts of men a day, running 24 hours, and its 
office employees alone, so we were told by an executive, 
number 1,500. We did not go thru the plant. We 
learned that rubber is the material largely employed in 
the manufacture of tires. As we could not recall having 
seen very many rubber trees in the hemlock holdings of 


any of our friends, or even mixed in with the Pinus - 


palustris in the South, we decided to move on to Colum- 
bus, and see what the chances were for a room over 
there. 





CotuMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 30.—What’s in a name? Noth- 
ing. We have tried ours at a bank, and know. Three 


of the main streets of Columbus are High, Gay and. 


Broad. But the amusements in this town are not high 
nor gay nor broad, and the people are as well-behaved 
in Columbus, Ohio, as they are in Lenox, Mass. If you 
ever have been in Lenox you know how well behaved 
that is. 

It was after closing time when we got around to the 
Ritter offices in the Peruna Building, and so didn’t see 
anybody we knew. We contented ourself with sitting 
down and reading the Greatest Lumber Journal on Earth, 
or rather its Greatest Page. We leave you to guess 
what that page is. The Ritter office doesn’t look like 
an office at all. It looks like a plantation. Offhand 
we would say that there must be about forty acres of 


floor space, more or less, five or six acres of desktop 


and as many aisles as there are in Georgian Bay. 

It was the same at Walter Whitacre’s. Walter was 
out, but not near as much as he would have been had he 
been in. But Harry Westerman spied us coming down 
the steps of the First National Bank Building, where 
Walter has his office, and let out a yell and a slap on 
the back that made us think for the moment that it 
was Billy Smith. (Billy Smith used to be the sheriff 
of our county.) Harry is the best known cartoonist in 
central Ohio and has made governors and even presi- 
dents with his pen. In a number of cases he never men- 
tions it now. It isn’t that Harry is so modest. But he 
has lived in Columbus a great many years, and he would 
hate to leave. 

Columbus is the location of the great trunk-tester. 
A great many trunks have heard of this place, and trem- 
ble whenever they do. Instead of handling a trunk the 
ordinary way at the depot here, they test it on a slide 
for life to the platform below, first tipping it end over 
end before it makes the plunge. If the trunk survives 
you know it is a good trunk. We made them take ours 
down in an elevator, so we shall never really know. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 30.—We shall always remember 
this town as the place the taxi driver charged us a dollar 
to drive us around the corner. Thank heaven, we didn’t 
want to go around the block. 





LexineTon, Ky., Nov. 1.—This is the heart of the 
lovely bluegrass country. They have a High street here, 
and an Upper street. We assume that peonle who travel 
on the high eventually land on their uppers. Just now 
theve is a Methodist revival on at the corner of High 
and Upper. That looks appropriate. 

Ralph MeCracken, of the Kentucky Lumber Co., was 
right at his desk. We would no more think of going to 
Lexington without seeing Ralph than we would of going 
to New York without seeing the Museum of Natural 
History. Not that Ralph resembles a museum of natural 
history in any particular. 

We sat and talked a long time about the state of the 


oak market. But, shucks, there’s no use writing about 
that. You know all about it. And this perfect page is 
Supposed to cireulate joy and gladness. That is how 


It gets its cireulation. 


VIA LIBRORUM 

Mine not to fare to foreign strand 

And walk the ways my masters trod, 
To tread the poet’s holy land 
__And worship there the poet’s God; 
‘line not to catch in England’s air 

"he great musician’s perfect note— 
Tine not to foreign strand to fare, 
Where Bobbie sang and Dickens wrote. 


\ 


Yet T have walked the Scottish heaths 
\\ith Burns beside my inglenook, 
‘h Tennyson have woven wreaths 
Y hawthorn from an open book, 
th Dickens earoled Christmas cneer, 
_ ‘Vith Spenser loved a faerie queen— 
‘oo’, tho my feet may linger here. 

‘hat other land my soul has seen. 


\\ 


On boon the singer may secure— 

,. © walk a world of melodies, 

‘o life too little, purse too poor, 

, \9 bear a soul across the seas. 

Ay ‘, tho the poet and the sage 

oo sacred soil shall never stand, 

“ull they may turn the printed page 
And walk within the holy land. 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY 





FRANK R. GILCHRIST, LAUREL, MISS. 


I’ve stopped at the Astor, the Muehlebach, 
The Frontenac, Grunewald, Pitt, 
The Radisson, Tuller and Seelbach, 
And hragged of the fact quite a bit; 
But always some fellow, some sorrel- 
Topped buyer of lumber would yell: 
““Were you ever down there in Laurel 
And stopped at the Pinehurst Hotel?’’ 


I’ve stayed at the Ritz and the Savoy 
In London, and all of the rest, 

In Paris have followed the travois 
And hunted the bunkhouse the best; 

I expect to go back, if the war’ll 
Let up, pretty soon. for a spell, 

But someone will talk about Laurel 
And speak of the Pinehurst Hotel. 


I like the old Waldorf, the Palace, 
The Sinton, Gayoso, LaSalle, 
The houses Toronto to Dallas 
And others New Jersey to Cal., 
But what is the use of a quarrel? 
I guess there is nothing as swell 
As that famous place down in Laurel 
That is known as the Pinehurst Hotel. 


They say that hotel is your hobby, 
Frank Gilchrist, your pet and your pride; 
You love it from attic to lobby, 
You love it outdoors and inside. 
And here of the tale is the moral: 
At last when in heaven you dwell, 
You’ll long for the days down in Laurel 
And sigh for the Pinehurst Hotel. 





The engine that gets up the hardest hill with 
the biggest load is the one with the most sand. 


OVER THE HILLS OF JERSEY 
Over the hills of Jersey 

The happy highways wind, 
Over the hills of Jersey 

And leave the world behind. 
Along the verdant avenue 
The Jersey grass is wet with dew; 
And Jersey skies are always blue, 

And Jersey folks are kind. 


Over the hills of Jersey, 
So climbs the singing car, 
Over the hills of Jersey 
A bird that flies afar— 
A bird along the roadway wings, 
The merriest of flying things, 
And from the highest mountain flings 
A greeting to a star. 


Over the hills of Jersey 
The purple sunset dies; 
Over the hills of Jersey 
We watch the moon arise, 
And over all the Jersey hills 
A shower of silver light she spills 
That covers all earth’s hurts and ills 
And hides them from men’s eyes. 


Over the hills of Jersey 
By rill and rock and pond, 
Over the hills of Jersey 
Life waves a fairy wand, 
And all the world of work and care 
Is lost and left) behind somewhere— 
I guess that heaven is over there 
The Jersey hills beyond! 
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of the highest quality such 
as is insured when you 
buy of Camp will help 
you increase your trade. 


Our large stocks guarantee 
good service. 


Try Us Next. 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 








MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager | 
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White Pine 
Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 

BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 


Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
° é 











The Transfer P fi 3) 
Lumber&ShingleCo. | TRANSFER BRAKD 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. [iE eReees 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING |itenneaaaeeertTTiey 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears 8 a 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No dap, parallel edges 


WEATHERBEST Shincies 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 

















Maraschino Idaho White Pine 


A Good Cash Customer says: 
“Your grades cannot be beat and your siding 
has Tonawanda stock skinned a mile.” 


Our No. 1 Barn runs 50 per cent.’dressing and 
Our No. 2 Barn runs 50 per cent. No. 1 Barn. 


— A. Bruner Conpany 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











CINCINNATI 
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PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red ana White Oak 


and other Hardwoods. 


Even Color 
Soft Texture 


We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—Alll of our own manu- 


facture from our owntimber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 





MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


(Incorporated ) 
MANUFACTURERS 
General Offices: | Quicksand, Ky. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. —- MLS) West Irvine, Ky. 
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The Hay Lumber Company 


St. Bernard, CINCINNATI. OHIO 


POPLAR and HARDWOODS 


POPLAR SIDING—OAK FLOORING 
Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
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BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1 





| Awerican Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 





Sash and door trade continues just as good as it has been 
for several weeks, and that means a very active situation. 
Dealers say they can not see anything in the way of a letup 
as yet, even tho a tinge of cold weather came this way during 
the week. The first touch of bleak weather brought about a 
sudden, large demand for storm sash not only from local 
sources but thru requests coming by wire for quick ship- 
ment. Demand is general for all sash and door items and 
prices are firm. The trade generally believes that business 
will keep up this season longer than customary. 

Altho it is seasonable for sash and door trade to dwindle, 
as a general thing the market keeps up much better than 
usual this year. Minneapolis and St. Paul wholesalers report 
trade brisk, with an unexpectedly good demand coming from 
country yards. ‘Trade has let up a bit at Kansas City, but 
manufacturers say that thruout the season business has been 
better than last fall. Cincinnati sash and door people report 
that they have enough business to insure active operations 
well into the winter and considerable figuring is already being 
done with contractors on plans for construction work for 
next spring. The uncertainty of lumber prices that will pre- 
yail at that time gives the millmen some concern. In the 
eastern field Baltimore reports that manufacturers are get- 
ting a fair amount of work and the tendency of prices is 
upward, the climb in price being due to the increased cost of 
lumber and labor. The mills at North Tonawanda report 
business exceptionally good for this time of year and prices 
stronger. Little change is reported in the fir door market 
in the Tacoma (Wash.) district, but manufacturers say that 
the outlook is promising. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul wholesale trade continues brisk. 
Country yards have had an unexpectedly good demand this 
fall on account of the fine weather that has led to active 
building and repairs in the country districts, while city trade 
also holds up well and local factories have much special work 
on their books. Buildings are being rushed to completion as 
winter approaches and buyers all want deliveries on short 
notice. 

Oshkosh manufacturers are well pleased with the trend 
of the market; it has kept up well up to this week, when 
a midwinter-like storm and below freezing temperature hit 
the local territory rather hard, altho orders from more 
distant points continue and prices are highly satisfactory. 

Baltimore manufacturers, tho not pushed, are getting a 
fair amount of work. The tendency of prices, naturally, is 
upward, rough lumber costing more and labor being very much 
higher. Even tho the margin of profit may not be widened 
there is a strong probability that the factories show an im- 
provement in this respect too. The business is in the main 
on a substantial and solid basis, with the outlook bright. 

The sash and door trade at Buffalo, N. Y., has been on 
a ‘fairly good scale of late, tho stormy weather has 
threatened to cause some slowing up in the building trade. 
The last few wintry days have created a good deal of 
business from late buyers of storm sash and doors. 

The woodworking mills at North Tonawanda, N. Y., report 
the volume of business exceptionally good for this time of 
year. Prices have strengthened during the last week. Win- 
dows are up two points over previous quotations and other 


supplies show corresponding strength. Mill oper-itorg gay 
that the scarcity of carpenters is the only drawback to the 
trade. 

Mills of the Cincinnati district have been fully omployeg 
thruout the fall and have orders enough to insure capacity 
operations well into the winter. Some figuring is being done 
with contractors on plans for next spring’s construction, byt 
the uncertainty as to lumber prices before that time is Siving 
the millmen some trouble and it is said that prices on mij}. 
work are being put into the bids considerably higher than now 
prevail on immediate deliveries. ‘There is every sssurance 
of much more work in residence construction next year, 
and that there will be a very strong market for every king 
of finishing material. 


St. Louis factories report the trade holding up much 
better than was expected, considering the time of year, 
Orders are coming in freely from country yards and prices 


are good, especially on work containing glass. 
are still busy on large special orders. 
Further dwindling of trade is reported by Kansas City 


Some mills 


manufacturers. This, however, is seasonable and the trade: 


so far this fall has been fully normal and considerably better 
than it was last fall. The strong country demand has 
fully compensated for the light city buying of millwork. 
Prices in all lines are steady and there is little prospect of 
any change unless it be a slight advance. The very strong 
prices of glass and of factory !umber preclude any softening 
of values. 

The fir door market in the Tacoma (Wash.) district shows 
little change from a week ago in demand or in cars. The 
outlook is promising. A good bit of business is offering with 
some buyers seemingly expecting an advance. It is a firm 
market. 

San Francisco factories are fairly busy. Door factories 
in the bay region are operating at a slightly decreased 
rate of production. The cut-stock and door departments 
of the white pine mills in the mountains now limit pro- 
duction somewhat on account of the car shortage. Eastern 
shipments are comparatively light, on account of the car 
shortage, which grows worse. Several mills have closed 
down for the season on account of the scarcity of cars 
and others may have to close shortly because of bad weather 
and snow. 

The window glass market is firm and many small lots of 
glass are sold, altho carload sales are not frequent. Fac- 
tories are rushed to fill big orders that will keep them busy 
for many weeks. It is said the glass produced this season by 
hand and machine factories is of an exceptionally fine grade, 
Some jobbers are withholding their orders until after the 
first of the year, in expectation of better prices. 





LuMmBER taken from a tram built more than eighty 
years ago will be used in the construction of a house by 
A. G. VerHeek, in Grand Rapids, Mich. Clear white pine 
boards 28 inches wide will be used. One room will be 
finished in figured southern pine, which Mr. VanHeek has 
been collecting for the last eight years. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER’ 








SILENT CHAIN DRIVES DEMONSTRATE WORTH 


The Link-Belt Co., of Chicago, has just issued a very inter- 
esting and instructive little bulletin (No. 282), describing the 
installation of 1,000 silent chain drives in the plant of the 
Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works (Inc.) at Buffalo, 
N.Y. ‘The first silent chains were installed in the dye factory 
in June, 1915, and have brought repeat orders until the total 
has reached a thousand. The Link-Belt Co. points to this 
achievement with pride as a splendid demonstration of its 
slogan that silent chain drives are ‘‘Flexible as a belt—posi- 
tive as a gear—more efficient than either.” The chains in 
use at the chemical plant transmit from three-quarters to five 
horsepower. The bulletin is well worth studying. 





INVENTS INSTANTLY ADJUSTABLE CUTTER- 
HEAD 


William E. Cedarholm, of Veneer, Ore., has applied. for # 
patent upon a new form of cutterhead especially designed 
for cutting the edges of door stiles where the door is to be 
fully or partly glazed. , 

Where doors are to be filled with panels a recess or mortise 
is cut thru the center of the door stile to take the edges of the 
panel, which is, of course, inserted when the door is put 
together. Glass, however, is put into the door after it is 
assembied, and it is therefore necessary that the molding 
upon one side of the door be rabbeted off, a molding strip of a 
corresponding pattern usually being nailed into place after 
the glass is inserted. 

This invention is a cutterhead which is adapted to make 
the two kinds of cuts required and which is instantly change- 
able from one style of cut to the other without stopping the 
machine. The cutiter is a foursided cutter and carries two 
opposite knives opposite six knives of ordinary type which 
form the molding upon the edge of the door. 

The other two sides of the head are adjustable. One of 
them carries the knife for cutting the mortise in the center 
of the edge of the door stile and the other side carries a 
rabbeting knife which, when not in its cutting position, leaves: 
the molding upon the edge of the stile which has been pro- 
duced by the six molding knives. When, however, by the 
throwing of the lever the cutterhead is adjusted for the other 
position, this knife moves forward so that it rabbets off the 
molding upon this edge of the stile, while at the same time 
the mortising knife upon the other side of the head is with- 
drawn to make a shallower cut which exactly matches in 
depth the cut of the rabbeting knife, the rabbet for glazing 
being shallower than the mortise which is intended to receive 
the panels. 

The movement of these knives is effected by slides working 
thru the cutterheads in a direction parallel with the shaft 





* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act 
of August 24, 1912, 


and move by means of a circular collar in which projections 
of a lever operate to move the slides in or out of the cutter- 
head. 

Inasmuch as there are two of the longitudinal slides, one 
upon each side of the cutterhead, presumably a fairly bal- 
anced construction can be secured. Inasmuch, however, as 
the rabbeting knife can not make square corners, a supple 
mental operation is required to finish the corners of the 
cut. 


oOo 


CONSTRUCTING ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


The A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., of St. Louis, Mo., now 
has under construction a $100,000 administration building 
adjoining the plant in which Hercules (red strand) wire 
rope is manufactured. ‘The new building is to be 115 by 
feet, three stories high, and with well lighted basement. 
The general offices will occupy the first two floors, while 
the third will contain dining rooms, a kitchen and rest 
rooms for the use of the employees. In the basement there 
will be recreation rooms and shower baths. It is the opinion 
of the Leschen company that the modern ideas of arrange 
ment, lighting, ventilation, recreation facilities etc. that are 
to be embraced in the building and its proximity to the fac- 
tory will increase: the efficiency of the entire plant an 
thereby help to serve better the users of its wire rope. The 
company was organized in 1857 and has grown from a small 
concern to be one of the largest in the world manufactul- 
ing wire rope. A large part of this successful growth is due 
to the progressive manner in which the company handles 
its business, the building of the administration building be- 
ing an example of the progressiveness. The factory build- 
ings of the company have occupied a 383-acre site in the 
northwestern section of St. Louis since 1903, this giving 
an idea of the magnitude of the plant. At present the offices 
of the company are. down town. 








OFFERS CARPENTER APRONS FOR SALE 


The Troy Carriage Sun Shade Co., of Troy, Obio, the 
manufacturer of the famous “Troy” carpenter aprons, 
nounces that it has an unusually superior article to offer 
to retail lumbermen this year. Of all the advertising “stunts 
that retailers pull off’ the giving away of carpenter aprons 
generally is admitted to be productive of excellent results. 
Somehow when a man has an apron on that tells about the 
good products sold by the retailer who gave him the apro? 
he hardly has the nerve to go to another lumber yard to buy 
lumber, and he naturally has a kindly feeling toward the 
dealer who thus has remembered him. 


THE JosEPH Dixon CruciBLE Co., of Jersey Ci! N. ‘ 
used 1,825 southern pine piles as part of the found: tion for 
a stable and storage shed just completed. The piles average 
75 feet in length and if placed end to end would reach more 
than twenty-five miles. 
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“MOTOR TRUCK HELPS TO RELIEVE CAR SHORTAGE 





Averages 5,000 Feet to the Load — Legal Opinion Rendered That Trailer Is Part of 
Truck—Manufacturer Favors Large Carrying Capacity for Machine 





FINDS MOTOR TRUCK HAULING ECONOMICAL 


During the extremely bad car shortage in the Willa- 
mette Valley last summer the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., 
of Eugene, Ore., managed to secure some relief from the 
situation by transporting lumber from its mill at Spring- 
field to Eugene by motor truck. Springfield, which is 
four miles from Eugene, is served by the Southern Pa- 
cific, while Eugene is served by both the ‘Southern Pacific 
and Oregon Electric, and the latter road was able to 
furnish some empty cars when it was impossible to ob- 
tain any from the former. The Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co. makes a specialty of prompt shipment, and in order 
to get some of the rush orders under way despite the car 
shortage the motor truck was resorted to and gave ex- 
cellent service. Sales Manager L. L. Lewis, in writing 


_ of the operation of the truck, says: 


We operated this truck thirteen hours a day, and it wiil 
average about 50,000 feet of lumber a day on this basis, mak- 
ing one round trip in an hour and fifteen minutes, and costs 
us approximately only 50 cents a ton to operate. This partic- 
ular truck is really too light for this service, as it is only a 
three-ton truck which has been rebuilt so that we can overload 
it considerably. With a five-ton truck we could easily average 




















USES 10 WHICH ONE LUMBER COMPANY PUTS ITS 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


from six to seven thousand feet of lumber a load, whereas 
with this truck the average is about 5,000 feet. 

Despite this 5,000 feet average the truck has hauled 
much greater loads at times, as is shown by illustration 
No. 1, which shows 8,974 feet of car siding loaded on the 
truck. This was one of the largest loads ever hauled 
by this truck. Illustration No. 2 shows the same load 


- after having been placed on the wooden horses ready to 


load in the car and illustrates the ease with which the 
truck can be unloaded. 

The Springfield sawmill and plant of the company is 
one of the most uptodate in the country, and has in- 
stalled in it much labor saving machinery. Illustration 
No. 3 shows the truck being loaded by an overhead crane. 
This picture illustrates excellently the manner in which 
the company is equipped to handle timbers in great quan- 
tity with a minimum of human effort. Illustration No. 
4 shows a close up view of the motor truck being loaded 
with units. These pictures give an unusually good idea 
of the ease and rapidity with which lumber can be han- 
dled by this method and shows the manner in which it is 
bound by chains on the truck. 

This company also finds a truck made especially for 
delivering wood a money saving proposition, especially 
as the wood market is largely in Eugene and by the use 
of a motor truck the slabs are taken directly from the 
car to the purchaser and obviate the necessity of a wood 
yard. Mr. Lewis in writing of this truck says: ‘‘The 
truck has a three ton engine and a five ton body. The 
rack is 6 feet 6 inches wide by 16 feet long and has a 
capacity of three and a half cords. The load in the pic- 
ture marked No. 5 is a three cord load of green slabs 
weighing approximately 13,500 pounds.’’ 


APPOINTMENT OF ADVERTISING MANAGER 
ANNOUNCED 


It has just been officially announced that Lynn B. 
Dudley has been appointed advertising manager of the 
Federal Motor Truck Co., of Detroit, Mich., to suc- 
ceed George V. Cushing, who recently resigned to take 
@ position with the Hudson Motor Car Co. Mr. Dud- 
ley is especially well qualified to carry out the duties 


LYNN B. DUDLEY, DETROIT, MICH.: 
Advertising Manager Federal Motor Truck Co. 


of advertising Federal trucks as he has had,a number 
of years’ experience in the editorial and advertising 
departments of newspapers and for the last three years 
has been connected with the Campbell-Ewald Co., 
where he supervised the agency account of the Federal 
company. The Federal company looks for a greatly 
increased business next season and altho additions to 
the plant doubling its capacity have just been com- 
pleted the rapidly growing demand for trucks has 
made it necessary to lay plans for building other addi- 
tions to the plant immediately. 


TRAILERS. DO NOT REQUIRE LICENSES 


According to an opinion handed down by Assistant 
Attorney Gen. L. L. Thompson, of Washington, trailers 
used in connection with motor trucks for logging are not 
subject to a separate automobile license. He says that 
‘‘the use and not the design of the car fixes its status. 
The automobile and the trailer constitute a motor vehicle, 
and being used for the transportation of commodities it 
is a motor truck and the usual motor truck fee should be 
collected in such instances. ’’ 


ee 


A BRAZILIAN lumber exporter wants to get in touch 
with an American importing firm that will handle cedar 
and ‘‘pau rosa.’’ The latter is largely used in the man- 
ufacture of pianos. The address of the dealer may be 
obtained by addressing an inquiry to file No. 79896, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 








Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co., Fiori: 


FLORIDA. 
Codes—Motek and Telecode. 











Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0.P. &G. Ry.) 








YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK, 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York ree | 
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Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS, FLORIDA. 
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Straight and Mixed Cars and Cargoes 


Long Leaf Gulf Yeilow Pine 


DRESSED AND DIMENSION. 
Large New Mill Cutting Virgin Timber. 


Denton Lumber Company 
\s ENVILLE, FLA. _) 


? -eri nstruction of modern 
Dustman’s (¢-cring the construc 


homes, bungalows, farm buildings, 

Book of Plans barns, store fronts, store — gar- 

“di tructi ages; also the various phases of con- 

and Building Cons tion struction. A good book for the retailer 
to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


| ene LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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A Brand to 
Tie to — 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech 
and Birch —— 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing‘es and Posts. 


Members of 
Maple Flooring 





Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also lead- 
ing manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich, & Lumber Company 





For Quick Sale rctcwcysncs: 


4 Cars—4-4 Log Run Black Ash—Contains 10 to 15% 
of Select 5-4. 

1 Car —6-4 No. 1 alld No. 2 Rock Elm. 

2 Cars—13-16 x 21,” No, 1 Maple Flooring 134-332’, 
1 Car —13-16 x 2 14” Clear Birch Flooring 2-16’. 
12 M’ —13-16 x 214” No. 1 Oak Flooring 134-16’. 

6 M’ —-13-16 x 214” Factory Odk Flooring 1-16’. 

5 Cars—_2x 6—18’ No. 2 Hemlock. 

8 Cars__2x 8—18° No. 2 Hemlock. 

4 Cars—2 x 10—18’ No. 2 Hemlock. 

4 Cars—2 x 1218’ No. 2 Hemiock, 


We are prepared to quote you attractive 
prices on these items — for 
oy . te *: 7 





Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 














Maple 
Birch 
Elm 
Ash 


the following Dry Stock—Subject to Prior Sale " 


75 M’ 4-4 No. 2 & Btr. Brown Ash. 
200 M’ 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Ber. Birch. 
50 M’ 4-4 No. 2 Com.& Btr. Soft Elm. 
1 car 4-4 No.2 C.& B. Soft & Rock Elm. 
1 car 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm. 
160 M’ 4-4 No.2C.& B.Hard Maple. | 200 M’ 4-4 No.3 Com. Hard Maple. 


This stock is all nicely manufactured, 
and thoroughly dry. 


‘Eau Claire Lumber Co.,""i"™ 





Can Ship Quick 





ANGUERA LUMBER & TIE CO. 


Buyers of 


Oak Cross Ties, Railroad 
Car Stock and Planking. 


910 So. Michigan Ave., - - CHICAG O 
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Edward Chaloner & Co.) 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc.,in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address. “‘CHALONER”™ Codes used, ABC. 
A|.Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’sT elecode. J) 























BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 id 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 13.—The export lumber movement from New Orleans 
for the week ended Saturday barely topped the million-foot 
mark, approximating 1,006,000 feet, plus the following 
items of unstated measurement : 12,849 pieces mahogany lum- 
ber and scraps; 5,530 pieces oak lumber, 1,697 pieces poplar 
lumber; 1,202 pieces gum lumber; 3,150 pieces lumber. 
There were moved export also 1,512 bundles staves; 20,180 
bundles shooks ; 7,413 pieces heading; 865 crossties and 117 
pilings. The coastwise movement to New York includes six 
cars, 1,060 bundles of box material and seven cars of staves. 

More than half the total lumber movement was cleared 
by a single vessel, the Siskiyou, for the Canal Zone, and 
most of the remainder for other American ports, West 
Indian and Central American. The staves moved to Havre 
and Barcelona; the hardwood parcels to Scandinavian ports 
—Copenhagen, Bergen and Christiania. 

Clearances for the week were relatively few in number, 
and most of the ships European bound are taking more or 
less solid cargoes of grain, cotton, oil etc. The export 
market situation changes little from week to week. New 
business seems to be comparatively quiet, tho there is still 
a lot of stock to be moved on past orders, as opportunity 
offers. 

The steamship Mercator reached New Orleans last Wednes- 
day, from Bluefields, Nicaragua, with a solid cargo of ma- 
hogany logs for the Otis Manufacturing Co. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


‘Nov. 13.—Exports of lumber and timber frome this 
port fell off considerably last week. Compared with the 
record of the previous week, the aggregate showing for last 
week is 1,368,000 feet of lumber against 3,497,000 feet, 
with-a shipment of 387,000 feet of sawn timber against 
none.the foregoing week. The excess the previous week 
over last week thus is shown to be 1,732,000 feet. 

As usual Cuba took the greater part of the outward move- 
ment of yellow pine, tho it was more evenly divided than 
has been the case for many weeks, Cuba taking 904,000 
feet while 851,000 feet went to Liverpool. Demand keeps 
up quite well, according to exporters, and there are a num- 
ber of vessels in port loading yellow pine. 

There has been no relief in the car shortage situation, 
and none is promised in the immediate future. 

Within thirty days the largest sawmill in this section 
will begin operation. This statement was made by R. N. 
Jackson, secretary-treasurer of the Jackson Lumber Co., 
which is now completing the construction of a plant at 
Ridgeweed, Ala., on the line of the Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern Railroad. It is expected that the mill will be in 
operation by the end of this month, and will have a daily 
capacity of 100,000 feet. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 11.—With the offshore domestic shipments from the 
State of Washington totaling 10,143,620 feet and the export 
shipments 18,547,668 feet, which with rail shipments to Brit- 
ish Columbia amount to 29,333,288 feet, a decrease of 4,954,- 
090 feet is noted in the water-borne lumber trade during 
October compared to the previous month. The offshore domes- 
tic shipments for September amounted to 9,508,608 feet, com- 
pared to 18,547,668 feet in October. No shipments were made 
to European perts during the last month, while in September 
over 7,000,000 feet was exported to the United Kingdom. 

The approximate value of the October, 1916, shipments is 
given as $349,000. The total value of the month’s shipments, 
including shingles, lath, poles and piling, box shooks etc., was 
$428,241. 

The following table gives the ports of shipments and des- 
tinations: 


Foreign 
To 
West Coast 
FrRoM— So. America Orient Australia Mezico 
Puget Sound...... 4,939,764 2,313,254 7,701,230 ae 
Willapa Harbor.... 694,772 LE) 7 ee aiken 
Grays Harbor..... SARskk Lawes 1,633,950 766,776 
sy rail to British Columbia, 642,000 feet. 
Domestic 
To Hawaiian Canal 
FroM— Alaska Islands Zone 
Puget: Sound ...0.28..0 2,800,966 4,040,163 3,302,491 
Amount Value 
AEE os wits oe be a oe So Sled 1,957,000 $ 4,615 
NS NR re re rie ee a 1,568,000 3,110 
EN oC Se awhwes ss Sse se ae kioles 26 332 
Patek MAH 50s kes 56 $4 5S Se OSes 1,900 18,725 
PON. G 4 wecnins ha Rid pa Od SES oon 4,445 46,374 
Ee ee eee rete aes 6,009 2,749 
BRR ON IIR 5 55 dines an Ao ES RSS 68s 4 9,273 3,338 


Of the 1,957,000 shingles 49,000 were shipped to the west 
coast of South America, 50,000 to the Orient, 1,789,000 to the 
Hawaiian Islands and 69,000 to Alaska. Australia imported 
1,416,000 lath, the Orient 10,000 and 142,000 were shipped to 
Alaska. Of the 445,000 box shooks, 10,000 were shipped to 
the west coast of South America, 22,000 to the Canal Zone, 
18,000 to China, 215,000 to points in California and the re- 
mainder to points in British Columbia. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Noy. 14.—Another large cargo of lumber left Boston 
Saturday for Cuba in the hold of the United Fruit Co.'s 
steamship Esparta. Several local firms are doing a very 
good business with that island republic. 

Announcement of the establishment of a new steam- 
ship service between this country and South Africa promises 
another opportunity for American lumber exporters. Judging 
from the way American lumber has sold in British West 
Africa since the establishment of a regular service of 
sailing vessels between Boston and that country, this new 
steamship line to South Africa should develop some profit- 
able business. The new line is operated by the India & 
South Africa Steamship Co., and the headquarters will be 
in New York, but it is understood that the vessels will 
call regularly at Boston to discharge eastern freight and 
to take aboard any goods local exporters have to offer. 
The first sailing will be the British steamship City of 
Glasgow, now due from Calcutta and Colombo. It will be 
followed by the City of Manchester. 

The unprecedented demand for all kinds of tonnage ,has 


. 


just resulted in the resurrection of a wooden coal barge 
built thirty-one years ago, and which now will be rigged 
as a bark and sent into the overseas trade. This is the barge 
Harvard, formerly the Sam Skolfield IT, built at Brunswick 
Me., in 1883. It has been sold by the New England Coal g 
Coke Co. to the Richard T. Green Co., a well known Chelseg 
shipbuilding and repairing concern, which will have it rego. 
vated and provided with a first class bark rig about the 
first of the year. It is understood that a local lumbe 
firm is now negotiating to charter this new recruit fo 
a voyage to Buenos Aires with white pine and sprue 
deals. 

The four-masted barkentine now building at the Richa 
T. Green Co.’s Chelsea yard, and said to be the first square 
rigger laid down along Boston harbor waters in more thay 
a generation, has been sold to Norwegian interests at 
price said to be $130,000. This craft originally was lgiq 
down as a schooner, but the plans were later changed. Loc} 
lumber interests had expected that the barkentine would be 
offered for lumber charters in the American trade. 

Lumber shipments are still going forward in large 
volume to the United Kingdom, on the regular steamship 
liners sailing from this port. The higher grade material 
is carried in the holds, but considerable amounts of soft. 
wood deals are being carried as deckloads of the liners, Not 
so much lumber is being brought here by rail or schooner 
from the Canadian Maritime Provinces for reshipment t 
England and France, however, as a greater effort is being 
made by British interests to have this lumber shipped d- 
rectly from Halifax or other eastern Canadian ports, 

The scarcity of unchartered steamers available prior to 
January serves to strengthen rates materially. For instance, 
the steamer Jonancy, owned by the Pocahontas Coal (Co, 
and a vessel of only moderate size, has just been chartered 
for two trips to the Mediterranean at a minimum rate of 
$50,000 a month. 

Crowell & Thurlow, Boston owners of a large fleet of 
lumber vessels, have three more four-masted schooners builé- 
ing at Maine yards. They probably will be used in the West 
Indian trade, but may also be sent to British West Africa, 
where a good demand for American lumber has sprung up 
lately. Crowell & Thurlow are now operating a regular 
service of sailing vessels between Boston and West Africa, 
The keel of one four-master has been laid in Cobb, Butler & 
Co.’s yard, Rockland, Me., and the craft will be ready for 
launching in April. Work on another four-master has just 
been started at Townsend's yard, Boothbay Harbor. The 
third four-sticker is under construction at the Atlantic Coast 
Co.’s yard, Thomaston, and this schooner will be completed 


next March. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Nov. 14.—Inquiries from the yellow pine export «market 
continue to come in and while a few of the manufacturers are 
fortunate enough to secure bottoms, the scarcity of ships 
still hinders any big movement of cargoes. Inquiries call for 
prime and pitch pine, chiefly boat decking. 

It is expected that the completion of the present plans for 
improving the wharfage facilities at the port of Houston 
will give it an advantage over other southern ports. New 
warehouses are now under way and additional ones will be 
built by the railroads. 

Lumber and shingles passing thru the Houston ship chan- 
nel during 1915 totalled 134,300 tons, according to a report 
recently filed by the wharfmaster. The total value was 
$2,680,000. 

Shipments during the last week from the port of Galveston 
were as follows: 

For Liverpool via Norfolk: Per steamship Pensilva, 45 
tons of staves, value not specified. 

For Manchester via Charleston: Per steamship Hsperanza 


de Larrinaga, 824 pieces pine decking, 12,003 pieces of staves, 
value not specified. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Nov. 13.—The steamship William H. Murphy is expected 
to reach port within the next two or three days to load for 
the Windward Islands from the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 
Its cargo will comprise about 750,000 feet of rough lumber. 

Return of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co.’s schooner 
Martha to port from delivery of a cargo to Tampico, Mexico, 
and the immediately prospective launching of the schooner 
City of Orange recall that the Martha, the first sailing vessel 
ever constructed in Orange, was launched just twenty years 
ago—in August, 1896. It was sponsored by Mrs. W. H. Stark, 
wife of the president of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 
The Martha is now loading for Mexican ports. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co.’s schooner Roseway is 
undergoing a thoro repairing and will be out of service for 
thirty to sixty days. 

Contract was let by the Orange Maritime Corporation 
Friday to Beaumont shipbuilders for the construction of @ 
four-masted lumber schooner to be about 1,800 tons register 
and to cost approximately $100,000. A three-masted schooner 
is at present under construction for this corporation in Beau- 
mont and is expected to be completed by Jan. 1, 1917. A. 
Howland and Gustave Nelson will build the new boat. Officers 
of the Orange Maritime Corporation are: D. R. McInnis, 
president; Oscar S. Tam, vice president; Maurice Miller, 
secretary, and Joe Miller, treasurer. All are local men. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Nov. 18.—For the purpose of familiarizing himself with 
the views of American business men in order to deal more 
intelligently with English importers, thereby advancing the 
best interests of the exporting element in America, Pierce 
C. Williams, commercial attache of the American embassy 
at London, is now in Savannah. 

The visitor has held a number of conferences with those 
interested in the export trade to Great Britain. Because of 
the difficulty of making an address without bringing into it 
in one form or another references to the great strife which 
now ravages Europe, Mr. Williams made the direct request 
that no general meeting be called for his benefit. “I came 
to Savannah especially to get the ideas of business people 
in regard to the export trade with London or any part 9 
England,” he said. “First hand knowledge of Americal 
views in commercial matters is, of course, quite desirable 
in order to advance and safeguard American interests. 
He declared that Great Britain wants raw materials ° 
various sorts, especially hardware, glassware and lumber. 

The first vessel to cross the seas and carrying the ne 
Brunswick, Ga., as her home port is anchored at Brunswict 
The Brown Brothers, an 800-ton bark, brand new, arri¥ 
several days ago from Liverpool. It is owned by 5: H. 
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sy, K. and M. Brown, of the American Tie & Timber Co, 
re spol as possible the Brown Brothers will return to Liver- 
pool Jaden with crossties. The vessel will be used exclu- 
sively in ihe lumber export trade. 





SHANGHAI PRESENTS MARKET FOR BOX 
SHOOKS 


Consul General Thomas Sammons, of Shanghai, China, in 
commenting on the box shook market in that district, says 
that the present demand for box shooks is quite large, but is 
partly induced by the high price of other materials formerly 
used for the making of small boxes. Probably the largest 
user of box shooks is the Standard Oil Co. The boxes are used 
to store candles manufactured at the Tientsin factory, 200,000 
poxes being used yearly. A plant of the same size is nearing 


completion at Hankow, where the same number of boxes will 
be used. Japanese pine is the greatest competitor that Amer- 
ican manufacturers of shooks will have to compete with, but 


is much inferior to the American product. The consul reports 
that the Standard Oil Co. seems to be anxious to buy from 
American firms if the prices are low, enough to meet the 
competition from other sources. The dimensions of the 
shooks used by the company are as follows: 


Length Width Height 

PACKAGES— Inches Inches Inches 
9-ounce ... 115 ; 1% 
12-ounce .. 12% 83% 855 
15-ounce 14% 9% 9% 





It is estimated that 80 percent of the shooks will be for the 
12-ounce packages. The shooks must be %4-inch thick for the 
ends and %-inch thick for the sides, top and bottom. All 
ends and sides must be in one piece, but tops and bottoms 
may be in two pieces. All parts must be planed smoothly 
enougheto permit clear printing. The ends and sides must be 
packed separately and in assorted sizes. Manufacturers 
desiring further information should communicate directly 
with the Shanghai office of the company. : 


WALES PRESENTS A BOX SHOOK MARKET 


Reports from South and West Wales, England, indicate 
that the tinplate industry has a very promising future. At 
the present time there is a great shortage of boxes in which 
to crate the tinplate. Those available at the present time are 
made up chiefly from American birch. Apparently there is an 
opportunity for American manufacturers of box shooks to 
secure orders, as it is stated that there is nothing suitable 
for the manufacture of box shooks in South and West Wales. 





LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Nov. 14.—The whole situation in the lumber market here is 
better than it was a week ago, even the transportation condi- 
tions, bad as they are, being somewhat relieved, thru the fuller 
cojperation of shippers and carriers. When the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the return of all cars to 
their own lines is complied with, it is confidently believed. that 
there will be great improvement in the movement of lumber 
from the southern mills, as the Louisville & Nashville and the 
Queen & Crescent managements have estimated that at least 
70 percent of their cars are held by other roads North and 
East. If these could be returned and used for the movement 
of lumber, cotton and grain, the situation would be immeasur- 
ably bettered. 

Manufacturers and distributers of furniture, wagons, car- 
riages and automobile bodies report much improvement in 
their industries, and they are buying more of the various kinds 
of lumber required for the operation of their factories than at 
any other time this year. They say that each month recently 
has shown increase of business and that orders in hand as- 
sure them steady operation thruout the year and well into 
1917. 

The Mowbray & Robinson Co. is making arrangements for 
the expenditure of approximately $250,000 for the improve- 
ment of transportation facilities between its mills at Quick- 
sand, Ky., and a tract of 60,000 acres of timber recently pur- 
chased in Leslie and Clay counties of that State. Up to this 
time no arrangements for mills on the tract have been made. 

Weaver Haas, of the Issaquena Lumber Co., Issaquena, 
Miss., and associated with the Heyser Lumber Co., of tais 
city, was in Cincinnati on business during the week. He re- 
ports that the lumber business in the South is good, despite 
the adverse transportation difficulties, and that there is every 
reason to believe that it will continue to improve as the car 
situation is relieved. : 

The sales report of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, showing October transactions, is 
ready for distribution. It contains a much greater volume of 
sales than were reported for September, and for many of the 
woods some increase in prices. Sales of oak were very much 
heavier, and notable expansion of the distribution of chestnut 
and cottonwood are shown. The increase in cotton- 
wood is most conspicuous in No. 2 common and 
boxboards. Poplar has fully held the volume of business that 
has been shown by that wood for several months; so does red 
gum. Also there has been more activity in ash, elm, hickory 
and some of the other vehicle and agricultural hardwoods not 
exclusively southern, Cypress has been a little slower, but 
still shows a fair volume for some of the grades, despite the 


car shortage,- 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Noy. 14.—The lumber trade continues firm in every par- 
ticular. This apples both to the hardwood and to the yel- 
low pine trade. Buying is on a better plane and prices are 
generally firm. The worst feature at this time is the car 
shortage, which is delaying shipments to a large extent. 
Prospects indicate a more acute car situation. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a 
good hardwood trade with prices ruling firm in every par- 
ticular. Dealers’ stocks, he says, are only fair. 

Millwork is in good demand and the same is true of doors 
and sash. Prices on all specials are higher. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Noy. 16.—The greatest present trouble experienced in 


Louisville and the vicinity is in obtaining sufficient saw- 
= — other skilled labor to keep the plants operating 
Ime, 


a til There is a great scarcity of cabinet makers at 
this time and labor agents are ‘busy endeavoring to grab 
men wherever available. The only solution of the problem 
of holding men now at work is in higher wages it is said, 
= the Wilson Furniture Co., of this city, announced a 
; Percent advance last week. Several other large concerns 
n lumber and other commodities have taken similar action. 
‘ Alfred Struck, head of the Alfred Struck Co., has probably 
aken cut more large building permits this year than any 
other person -or concern in the city. Mr, Struck recently 
Completed the new Speed Building, and is starting wark 
- two large buildings, totaling $275,000, one being the 
7 Christian Science Church, and the other the Baptist 
omen's Missionary Training School. 
ene permits for October showed an increase of 
ier’ ‘0 as compared with October, 1915, there being 

permits totaling $821,510 issued by the building in- 


gal office during the month. There has been a steady 
bright, Wilding activity since August, and. the outlook is 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Noy 


tial v. 13.—With the disquieting influence of the presiden- 
a are removed and with improved conditions in 
aoe ne tortage situation, lumber dealers are optimistically 
a. t = hy restoration of both normal transportation condi- 
an hs cad an increased volume of business. ‘The decision 
iS taken ers to retain in power the present administration 
i. mci an indication that there will be no radical change 
vt ons which might bring about a setback to busi- 

Much satisfaction is being expressed with the results 


attained thru meetings in the South relative to the car 
famine and the belief is general that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will take immediate action -to relieve 
the acute shortage of transportation facilities. Orders con- 
tinue to be received in heavy volume by local dealers and a 
number report that business so far is 50 percent in advance 
of that during the same period in November, 1915. 

The fact that the volume of business is greater than actu- 
ally can be handled by reason of the small supply of avail- 
able cars, is taken by lumbermen to indicate that all that 
was promised for a heavy business in the fall and winter 
is certain to be realized if adequate transportation facilities 
are placed at their disposal. 

The oak market has been greatly stimulated by reports 
that railroads, having difficulty in securing a_ sufficient 
supply of steel, intend to employ heavy structural wood as 
a substitute. Poplar is a strong item, with a general 
stiffening in prices. Ash and hickory also are in brisk 
demand. Quartered oak is stronger. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 15.—Hardwood trade has been very good during the 
last week in spite of the excitement caused for several days 
over the uncertainty of the presidential election. There is a 
feeling that trade is going to be very good all winter. Sev- 
eral manufacturers recently interviewed expressed it as 
their opinion that the coming year will be a good one for 
both the lumber manufacturers and the retail dealers. Many 
of the large hardwood mills in this section still are being oper- 
ated on full time and both orders and inquiries have been 
received in undiminished volume. There have been many 
inquiries for the better grades. Prices hold firm and manu- 
facturers expect no reduction in prices in the immediate 
future. 

Some of ihe local mills report a scarcity of labor, altho this 
scarcity is not as great as it was a few weeks ago. Logs con- 
tinue to come in freely, altho prices are rather high. One 
large hardwood concern here reports that its yard is piled 
high with logs and that if it gets many more in it will 
have to run its mill night and day to saw all the logs before 
next spring. 

Taken as a whole the outlook is one of encouragement and 
manufacturers say they believe that this year will close with 
a larger amount of business to their credit than last year. 
The retail dealers say that the ideal weather that has. pre- 
vailed in this section during the last few weeks has greatly 
stimulated their trade.. 

Wood consuming plants in Evansville continue to operate 
steadily and trade with the furniture manufacturers has 
been especially good during this season. Reports from the 
South and Southwest, where a great deal of Evansville furni- 
ture is sold are most encouraging. The chair, table and desk 
manufacturers are also well pleased over the trade outlook 
and in most instances their plants are operated on full time. 
Buggy and carriage manufacturers say trade has been brisk 
for some time. 

It is expected now that the election is over and business has 
settled down once again to normal conditions that the rail- 
roads will start to plan a canipaign of improvement. Many 
of the large railroad men in this section are predicting that 
the car. shortage soon will be lessened and that by next 
spring many of the railroads will start to improve their lines. 
The large tie companies in this section are looking for an im- 
provement in trade with the railroads early next spring. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 15.—Supply and not demand is the only business 
worry of the Indiana lumber trade at present. The car 
shortage conditions are beginning to make themselves felt 
seriously thruout the State, and all kinds of business are be- 
ginning to suffer. Hardwoods and yellow pine still are in 
unusual demand for building purposes, the national election 
and general higher prices not having had perceptible effect 
on building operations. Wood consuming plants continue to 
be operating to capacity, but shipping conditions promise an 
early setback for many woodworking industries if cars do 
not become available, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Nov. 13.—Lumber operations in Wexford, Kalkaska, Antrim 
and Charlevoix counties will require as many workmen as 
usual and the men are being offered unusually high wages to 
work in the woods. A large number of farmers will be given 
employment by lumbermen during the winter months. Pres- 
ent indications are that lumber mills will operate at capacity 
during the winter. 

Grand Rapids members of the Builders’ & Traders’ Ex- 
change intend to go to the State convention at Lansing, 
Mich., Nov. 15 and 16, and promise a big showing for the 
Furniture City. Thursday evening the convention banquet 
will be held and among the speakers will be B. K. Cochrane, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., vice president of the national association, 
and Congressman Patrick Kelley, of Michigan. John G. 
Hoffman, of the Michigan Manufacturers’ Association, will 
speak on “Proposed Legislation Inimical to Building Inter- 
ests,” and Hal H. Smith will talk on “Proposed Amendments 
to the Compensation Laws.” 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—Manufacturers of — 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and oe 














‘oak TIMBERS 


OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
# YELLOW PINE S00c'ih? || 


SournesN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 
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For BIG STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
nr. Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 





The Germain Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver - Idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pine 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 














North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 





Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











( Fori ) 
FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 

















SAW MILL 
\ Konnarock, Va. PITTSBURGH, PA. )) 





LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Noy. 13.—The last has been a week of many disappoint- 
ments in the lumber business. The general trend of the 
market has been upward and a lot of business offered, 
with but few in position to accept it. In the retail end 
there have been disappointments in the matter of deliveries 
and the end is not yet. Practically the entire city is again 
under embargo, and as this applies to both the Pennsyl- 
vania and Reading roads the lumber business is almost 
at a standstill as far as any new stock is concerned. De- 
mand for lumber in most lines continues good and the 
volume being consumed is large. The box makers are still 
very busy, the builders are active, and the larger indus- 
trials, including the railroads and shipbuilding interests, are 
buying heavily. General business is good; manufacturers 
in all lines are busy and future bookings are liberal. The 
business of the retail stores was never better and financial 
conditions are favorable to greater business. 

Yellow pine has probably shown the greatest change 
of any of the woods in this market during the last week, 
especially in bill timbers. The larger sticks of yellow 
pine have tightened very much at source points and dealers 
here are hesitating to make contracts, both on account of the 
difficulty in buying at anything near the former prices 
and also on account of the trouble in getting the lumber 
here after it has been sold. Horace G. Hazard, representa- 
tive of the Savannah River Sales Co., has two of the con- 
cern’s own barges in port, the Savannah and the Yale 
Royal, with about two million feet, and it is rare for that 
much lumber to come to this port at a time. Water receipts 
of lumber here have dwindled to a small percentage of what 
they are in normal times. 

North Carolina pine is tightening rapidly, box, roofers 
and sizes being more in urgent demand than flooring. White 
pine is active and becoming scarcer all the time, with prices 
steadily, if slowly, going up. Spruce is steady, with supply 
again decreasing. Hemlock supply is also going down while 
prices have a tendency to go up. Cypress demand is 
steady and prices are tightening. Shingles of all kinds sell 
well for the season and prices are well kept up. Lath are 
in good demand at high prices and there are not enough 
in sight to meet the demand. Among the hardwoods, oak, 
basswood and ash are still in greatest demand, altho all 
the other woods sell well at good prices. The only items 
that are not thoroly tight are certain items in the better 
grades of chestnut and some in poplar. 

Following the death of the late George Warner, the 
following officers of the Yellow Pine Co. of Philadelphia 
have been appointed: Charles M. Chesnut, president and 
general manager; Thomas J. Talley jr., vice-president and 
secretary; Frank C. Robb, treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary; R. Newton Forman, assistant treasurer. The saw 
and planing mill that this concern established in its big 
yard on the Schuylkill River is no longer an experiment, 
as it is fully equipped with the most up to date machinery, 
electrically driven, and has enough business to keep it going 
full force all the time. 

E. D. Wood, local manager for the Camp Manufacturing 
Co., has taken a party of eighteen, mostly lumbermen, 
and gone for their annual hunt on the Camp properties in 
Virginia. Word has been received that they had secured 
four deer, six wild turkeys, and ‘Bob Bawn’s goat,” in the 
first two, or three days of hunting. 

President J. Randall Williams has appointed Robert B. 
Rayner and George F. Kirwin, to represent the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange at the thirteenth annual meeting of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, at the Hotel Wil- 
lard, Washington, D. C., on Dec. 6, 7 and 8. 

The industrial activities of this port bid fair to have 
some notable additions in the near future. It is rumored 
that still another big shipbuilding concern will locate 
here and that it has secured a site at Cramer Hill, Cam- 
den, which is almost across the river from the Cramps 
Shipyard. Four hundred and seventy acres of ground on 
the Delaware below this city have recently been sold 
and it is understood that Worth Bros. will spend millions 
of dollars in developing it as a monster steel plant. A 
third announcement is that a $10,000,000 automobile con- 
cern has decided to locate here and will spend a quarter 
of that amount on a plant, which will be a large user of 
skilled labor. 

In order to be in closer touch with its eastern trade, the 
Case-Fowler Lumber Co. has opened a branch office at 613 
Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, ‘This office is in charge 
of J. H. Mackelduff. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Nov. 14.—Overdue shipments of lumber are increasing 
steadily in number in the Pittsburgh market because of the 
absence of cars. Railroads are making strenuous efforts to 
relieve the situation, but progress has been slow. The center 
of attention during the last two weeks has been in the fuel 
supply and to get cars to the mines has been first thought, and 
other industries had to wait. Some of the more important 
Pittsburgh white pine shippers note a slowness in delivery 
by mills so great that they are now fully a hundred cars short 
on contracts. One shipper reports an actual famine in low 
grade yellow pine. The whole situation seems to revolve 
around the railroads and when a better car supply is at hand 
things, it is believed, will improve. 

Reports from a number of pine mills received in Pittsburgh 
indicate that they are idle and propose to remain so until a 
better supply of cars is forthcoming. There are a number of 
steel and iron plants in Pittsburgh that have been forced to 
suspend operations and await a more liberal car supply. In 
the coke regions the same conditions exist as in the coal mining 
sections with about 50 percent of activity. 

Scores of unusual experiences are told in Pittsburgh lumber 
trade. Prices apparently are no object if shipments of lumber 
can be assured. Mills in North Carolina are better supplied 
with cars than those in- the Southwest, and as a result are 
making prompter deliveries. Large consumers of lumber are 
negotiating for next year’s supply, up to July 1, being anxious 
to get under cover and fearing a general shortage of lumber 
next spring. Many mills have recalled all lists and refuse to 
quote on any orders. The situation promises to continue in 
this way for some time. 

Il. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Co., returned last 
week from the northwestern pine fields, where he secured some 
fairly large lots of pine. 


» NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Nov. 14.—Local shippers report the car shortage some- 
what relieved during the last few days. The situation has 
shown daily improvement and shippers state that they 


are now able to get sufficient cars to meet their 
ments. 

The steamer O'Connor has been chartered by the Wilson 
Box & Lumber Co. to load 2,000,000 feet of box lumber at 
Duluth, Minn., for delivery at the company’s dock here. The 
cargo will be the largest to be brought to the Tonawandas 
in many years. The O’Connor left Buffalo, N. Y., last 
Wednesday to load the stock. ‘The largest cargo of jumber 
to be unloaded at the Tonawandas this season has just been 
discharged at the dock of the Wilson Box & Lumber Co, 
consisting of 1,300,000 feet of box lumber. 

The steamer Cherokee arrived today with 1,000,000 feet 
of Idaho white pine for the Eastern Lumber Co. The 
stock was shipped by the Rutledge Timber Co., of Coeur 
d’Alene, Ida., by rail as far as Duluth, Minn., where it was 
transferred to the Cherokee. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 14.—Retail lumbermen are being asked this week tp 
make bids on the tabernacle which will be built here to accom- 
modate the Billy Sunday meetings, to be held in February. 
The specifications call for North Carolina pine, with the 
privilege of making prices also for hemlock or spruce in case 
the other lumber can not be furnished. It is regarded as 
doubtful if enough North Carolina pine can be obtained here 
under the present car shortage conditions and it is planned to 
start the tabernacle as soon as possible. The building is ex- 
pected to be 216 by 302 feet in size. Just where it is to be 
erected has not yet been determined. The site which is said to 
be most favorably considered is the corner of Main Street and 
Fillmore Avenue. It is required that the building be within 
two miles of the central part of the city. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange held a meeting last Saturday 
and considered the réport of the committee which attended 
the hearing on the loading-in-transit privilege, which was 
held by the Interstate Commerce Commission in Washington 
a few days ago. The main difficulty seems to be that the 
northern and southern railroads do not agree on a division of 
the rates involved. One proposes a division and the other 
rejects it. The commission is expected to straighten this diffi- 
culty out, but it is thought another hearing will have to be 
held. Meanwhile the Buffalo lumbermen are not hampered by 
the delay and are using a modification of the old privilege. 

Lumber receipts by lake last week were 1,116,000 feet, only 
two vessels arriving. Shingle receipts were 18,167,000. 

Building permits last week numbered eighty-four, with 
thirty-three wooden dwellings. Total costs were $201,000. 
Taylor & Crate filed plans for a new office building to be 
erected at the Elmwood Avenue lumber yard. It will cost 
$16,000, making it the best building for this purpose at any 
of the local yards. Work of regrading at the yard is now being 
done and it is being fitted up in first class style. A large restau- 
rant for the use of employees is to be erected, besides several 


other buildings. 
NEW YORK 


Nov. 14.—There is little in the building situation the 
last two weeks to indicate that the winter’s business will 
be very active. High prices of steel and other building 
commodities outside of lumber will unquestionably retard 
considerable proposed work. The figures of the building 
department are not discouraging but they are unsatisfac- 
tory for the reason that with election out of the way it 
was hoped that financial powers would encourage a larger 
amount of construction work. Money seems to be avail- 
able but the cost of materials must be considered when the 
investment viewpoint is examined and, notwithstanding the 
dirth of apartments in some sections of the city, it begins 
to look as tho the winter’s building will be less than 
originally expected. Labor is hard to get and some build- 
ing authorities say there is an inclination to hold off for a 
few months at least. 

To offset this there is a continued strong demand from 
industrial sources. In fact, business from these quar- 
ters has increased rather than shown receding tendencies. 
The prospect of the European war continuing for at least 
another year causes a feeling that with another year’s 
good business in sight it is well enough to let the suc- 
ceeding year take care of itself by which time it is ex- 
pected commodity prices and other matters will adjust 
themselves to such an extent as to open the way for an 
unprecedented volume of building activity in this mar- 
ket. 

Bids for station finish for nine of the stations on the 
Seventh Avenue-Lexington Avenue .rapid transit line will 
be received by the Public Service Commission on Dec. 4. 
The contract for station finish of all of the stations from 
Times Square south to and including the Fighteenth 
Street station has already been awarded. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Nov. 14.—The rapidly increasing cost of provisions, coal 
and about everything else has aroused so much anxiety here 
that an inquiry of Federal, State and city officials has beer 
demanded by business men and others. Lumbermen who 
operate logging camps in northern New England say that 
food for the camps has about doubled in price, and with 
labor costing considerably more than ever before they 
expect that this winter’s cut of logs will sell next spring 
at the highest prices on record. Even Brookline, Mass., 
famous as the richest town in the country, feels the pinch 
of higher prices and the board of selectmen has passed 
an official vote requesting Congressman William H. Carter 
to bring about a congressional investigation. Mayor Curley 
of Boston has started a petition which many prominent 
citizens are signing, appealing to President Wilson to place 
an embargo upon the export of foodstuffs and coal until 
prices have fallen back to a more reasonable level. The Bos- 
ton Democratic leader says that an embargo would destroy 
“speculating combinations” and “contractual obligations 
with warring powers” and “so reduce the cost of the neces- 
saries of life as to permit the creative source of all the 
wealth in the nation, namely, the people who toil, sharing in 
some measure the present prosperity.” He shows that 
flour has risen here from $6.75 a barrel to $12.50; potatoes 
from 30 cents to 60 cents a peck; beans from 10 cents to 
25 cents a quart; hard coal from $6.50 a ton to $9.50 
and even more at inland points of New England. United 
States District Attorney Anderson has started an investiga- 
tion, codperating with Government secret service men and 
special agents, ‘They suspect that some combination bas 
been formed with the purpose of putting up prices unwar- 
rantably. 

Another good opportunity for lumber salesmen is afforded 
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nnouncement that the Bridgeport Projectile Co. 
will hin a few days let a contract for a new factory at 
Bridgeport, Conn., 800 feet long and 120 feet wide and two 
stori high. 


by 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


No i3.—Among lumbermen who have confidence that 
pric vill advance is Gen. Francis KE. Waters, president 
of the Surry Lumber Co. General Waters said that orders 
for North Carolina pine were coming in with far greater 
freedom, and that stocks were down to low proportions. 
Freight rates by water have advanced to a degree which 
wakes it necessary for the producer to get more money. 
Up to this time, tho practically all other commodities have 
recorded material advances, lumber has virtually failed to 
siare in the prevailing prosperity, and it seems inevitable 
for this reason alone that lumber should work up to an 
approximate level with other things consumed in large 
quantities, One other important reason to look for a 
marking up of the price of lumber, is the scarcity of labor 
at the mills. 

"eer millmen feel much the same way about the prospect, 


and there is a general disposition at least by producers to 
wait, with full confidence in the future, while the buyers, 
inclining to the conviction’ that values will advance, are 
all the more eager to make sure of adequate supplies on 
the prevailing basis. 


The Jones & McComas Box Co., which was organized re- 
cently by Hugh Jones, formerly manager of Charles Forten- 
baugh, and Walter P. McComas, until his withdrawal 
treasurer of the Baltimore Box & Shook Co., has begun 
operations and reports getting a fair volume of business. 
Both partners are popular in the trade and are receiving 
much encouragement. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Noy. 11.—-Sales on the first day of this week were perhaps 
the best that the manufacturers have experienced for some 
time but because of the presidential election and the great 
uncertainty and excitement following it business in lumber 
for several days has been practically at a standstill. As a 
whole the business done during the week aggregated about 
the same as in the week previous. Demand at present is 
more general in character in that no certain items are picked 
out for attention but rather is for practically every item 
on the list. 

Demand for the better grades of rough edge lumber con- 
tinues good and as the result of the change within the last 
week or two prices show every tendency of advancing. The 
better grades of stock boards are also in better call and 
where orders call for large amounts prices show an increase 
over the prevailing basis. Sales of 4/4 edge box continue 
active. Stock sizes of box and culls are not so active as edge 
box but have been strengthened a great deal in price by 
the strong position of this item. In fact, the whole North 
Carolina pine market hinges on the condition of the market 
on edge box to more or Jess extent. The most active item 
on the list, however, and the one showing the most strength 
in price is box bark strips. 

Demand continues good for dressed stock boards, flooring, 
ceiling and partition. In flooring, No. 3 leads the other 
items in amount of sales. Prices of all these dressed items 
are stiffening and with the continuance of the present 
demand there is no doubt but that the mills will ask for 
higher prices, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Noy. 14.—Temperatures down close to the zero mark in 
Kansas and extremely low for this time of year in all parts 
of the Kansas City territory have tended to put a brake on 
the lumber trade the last few days and to buying by the 
farmer trade, which is the biggest item just now. Clear 
weather and rising temperatures now prevail, however, and 
dealers predict that within a few days good building weather 
will again be had. It was feared that a turn to unfavorable 
weather might cause a readjustment of prices on a lower 
basis, as buyers would not be in such a hurry for stocks, 
ut so far there has been no change in the attitude of the 
buyers. They have sold out and need more lumber to fill 
orders that already are in or absolutely assured. 

The definite settlement of the presidential election, real 
estate men believe, will tend to better the movement of real 
estate and also the building business in Kansas City. Many 
jobs have been held up because of the uncertainty, but busi- 
ness men believe that even if the election did not go the way 
the hesitating builder wanted it to go the tendency will be to 

ontinue with improvement, for there is no question that 
there is an abundance of money in this section and enter- 
prises can safely be pushed. New records in bank deposits 

ontinue to be made thruout this territory and money is 
‘asily obtained for all projects. 

D. BE. Willis, of Babcock, La., a hardwood inspector, is in 
fansas City. Mr. Willis says hardwoods are $2 higher than 
‘ley were a month ago thruout the mill district and that 
‘ere is a very decided dearth of stock at all the mills. He 
reports a dearth of cottonwood, especially of the low grades. 

larry Wilhite, sales manager of the southern yellow pine 

cpartment of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., is here on a 

siness trip from his headquarters in East St. Louis, Il. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Noy. 18.—The demand for lumber continues to increase and 
ices are strong. On some items the prices are $1 better 
‘ian they were thirty days ago. But the shortage of cars Is 
‘ill a serious problem, with but very little prospects of early 
relief. The demand is especially good in the producing terri- 
‘ory of Texas, due to the bumper crops and the high prices 
cured this year for farm products. 
Seaumont lumber dealers are vitally interested in the pro- 
posed inerease in demurrage charges, which the carriers of 
‘exas are trying to put into effect. They propose to charge 
“2 a day for the first day after the free-time has expired ; $3 
' the second day, $4 for the third day and $5 for the fourth 
vy and each day thereafter. The present rate is $1 a day. 
'‘caring on the proposed advance will Se conducted at Austin 
ec, 12 by the Texas Railroad Commission. The hearing was 
have been held Nov. 14, but was automatically postponed 
a commission decided to hold over its meeting. until 
President E. P. Ripley, of the Santa Fe, and several other 
nembers of his official family spent Monday afternoon in 
‘“caumont inspecting the railroad and deep water terminals. 
i hey are making a tour of the company’s lines in Texas on a 
special train. The party was met at the depot by J. Frank 
Keith, president of the Keith Lumber Co. and chairman of 
he wharf and dock commission, and several city officials and 
escorted to the city wharves and to the Magnolia wharf south 


_ be secured to move, is the report from the local standpoint. 


of the city, returning by boat. Every member of the party 
was impressed with the improvements being made here to 
utilize the deep water channel, and it is understood the Santa 
Ke is considering making extensive improvement in its local 
terminals in the near future. 

Contract for the second schooner to be built for the 
Orange Maritime Corporation was let Saturday to the 
Beaumont Shipyard Co. The schooner will be 200 feet 
long, have four masts and will be built of oak and pine 
timbers. It will have a capacity of half a million feet 
of lumber and will be used by the Orange corporation in 
foreign trade. The boat will cost $75,000. Work of 
building the schooner will begin within ten days and the 
boat will be completed within six months. 

The Orange Maritime Corporation is having a three-mast 
schooner built in the local yards at a cost of $50,000. 
This boat will be ready to launch within sixty days. A 
report, not yet confirmed, was circulated today to the effect 
that the company will have three more schooners built in the 
local yards, to cost between $60,000 and $80,000 each. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Nov. 13.—A steady market with values constantly increas- 
ing and with demand for far more lumber than equipment can 


Authorities here are optimistic and believe that there is 
every reason to believe that prices will continue to increase. 
The car shortage is growing more serious, however, and, were 
it not for the fact that a great part of the production here 
is now being used locally, would probably result in a blockade 
of yard facilities, 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Nov. 15.—‘‘We could clean up now if we just had the 
cars’ was the expression of a prominent sales agent last 
week. It echoed the sentiment of all the yellow pine manu- 
facturers in southeastern Texas. With large Government 
orders and numerous inquiries from Europe, the conditions 
which prevailed a year ago would be duplicated if cars and 
bottoms could be secured. , 

Nearly all mills are raising prices, dimension having gone 
up an average of from $1 to $2 above the August list. The 
demand for car material continues strong and it is reported 
that the car manufacturers are unable to obtain steel under- 
frames. The American Car & Foundry Co. has come into the 
market for considerable material. 

The requirements called for in the Government orders for 
yellow pine material for the army camps along the border, 
which were bid on last Friday at El Paso, included the fol- 
lowing: 4x4-inch, 14 feet, 7,000 pieces; 2x4-inch, 16 feet, 
175,000 pieces; 2x4-inch, 14 feet, 36,000 pieces; 2x4-inch, 
12 feet, 35,000 pieces; 1x8-inch, 14 feet, 15,000 pieces; 1x6- 
inch, 16 feet, 410,000 pieces ; 1x6-inch, 14 feet, 70,000 pieces ; 
1x3-inch, 14 feet, 22,000 pieces. 

As a possible solution of the car shortage problem, a peti- 
tion has been filed by the Texas railroads with the State Rail- 
road Commission for permission to increase demurrage rates 
and in this way force the quick unloading of cars. According 
to F. M. Lucore, assistant general manager of the Southern 
Pacific lines of Louisiana and Texas, the roads are not seek- 
ing increased revenues, but they hope to prevent the use of 
cars for warehouses at the rate of $1 a day. The new scale 
proposes to allow the present free time for the first forty 
eight hours, after which demurrage will be charged at the 
rate of $2 for the first day, $3 for the second day, $4 for 
the third day and $5 for each succeeding day. A hearing 
has been fixed for Nov. 14. 

Another plan to help solve the problem is the contemplated 
move of the railroads to ask the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abolish the so called “per diem” rate between rail- 
road companies and substitute the legal tender plan or “car 
pool,” 

John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Co., will 
preside as toastmaster at the ‘‘Peace and Prosperity Dinner” 
to be given in Houston, Nov. 16. A number of prominent 
lumbermen will be present. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nov. 14.—-Notwithstanding the recent cold snap, trade con- 
ditions continue to be good, and there is little evidence in the 
demand that the season is just about closing for the winter. 
Stocks in local yards are becoming more broken, despite the 
effort to overcome conditions imposed by the car shortage. 
The most marked stock deficiency is in the heavy timbers an« 
dimension stuff, which have become more depleted than other 
lines because of abnormal transportation conditions. 

The car condition continues much as it was last week and as 
it has been for weeks. Orders are plentiful owing to this 
abnormal condition and prices are good and show a tendency 
to stiffen. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange has sent an invitation to 
Engineer Paul, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, to come to St. Louis and make an address before the 
board of aldermen next Monday night on the question of 
changing, by ordinance, the fire limits of the city. Mr. Paul 
is regarded as an expert on code revision as it refers to build- 
ings and the exchange desires his help and advice when the 
hearing on the ordinance comes up. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 13.—Mayor James H. Preston, of Baltimore, with a 
party of fellow officials and accompanied by President Carl R. 
Gary, of the Western Maryland Railroad, Vice President A. W. 
Thompson, of the Baltimore & Ohio, and others, arrived in New 
Orleans last Friday to study this city’s municipally-owned 
belt railroad and other terminal facilities. Baltimore is 
building a belt line, and Mayor Preston said he had heard so 
much about the one at New Orleans that he decided to come 
here for ideas. The party visited the publicly-owned docks 
on the river front, the publicly-owned cotton warehouse and 
grain elevators and made a trip by special train over the belt. 
They expressed themselves as surprised at the remarkable 
development of public harbor and terminal utilities. 

A “get-together” conference will be held here this week 
under the auspices of the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce, as a step toward better organization and codperation 
of the Mississippi Valley business interests for winning and 
holding trade. The meeting will open Nov. 16 and continue 
for two days. The Chicago Association of Commerce will send 
a delegation of fifty of its business men and St. Louis promises 
a big delegation also. It is expected that Kansas City and 
others of the big valley cities will be represented. 

Lake Charles is actively pressing its movement to deepen 
the link of the Intercoastal Canal connecting it with the 
Sabine river. A committee of seven, which includes in its 
membership Rudolph Krause, of the Krause-Managan Lumber 
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Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 
Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 
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200 M ft. of 6-4 
500 M ft. of 5-4 
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Maple 


® 750 M ft. of 5.4 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 
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For Quick 








SALE 


200 M Ft. 4-4 No. 3 Maple 
20 MFt. 5-4 No.3 Birch 
500 M Ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 


Write for our prices. 





Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 
i | a 











Bradley, Miller & Company 
BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
a ——eceee We solicit “your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 











The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has 
110 pages and when closed is 444 x84 inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 
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PACIFIC COAST | 


CIFic 
LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


“Rite Grade Brand’? Shingles. 
Cedar 


Bevel Siding. 
Spruce Factory Lumber, all grades 
Yellow Fir 


and sizes; Bevel Siding. 
Soft Old Growth. 
Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
Gas Bldg. 
Chicago Sales Office: T. a rook Resresentative. 
Minneapolis Sales Office: 4x” Owens ‘Representat 


M.T. OWENS, Representative. 














Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
and Redwood 


Western Pine 









W:|-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


Idaho White Pine 
California “':2"* Pine 
Factory Plank 


Tell Us Your Needs. 


General Office, QUINCY, LL? 












PRUCE 
and FIR 
LUMBER 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


MANUFACTURER We solicit “Specialty” Business 
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ys Harbor Commercial Co., “Wasn. 
FIR CEDAR 
Bevel 
Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 























WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 








IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO 
PINE “, We make a 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, specialty of 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 




















The O. Wollenweber Co. 


304-5 Broadway Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 











Co., and W. P. Weber, of the Powell Lumber Co., has been ap- 
pointed to submit the matter of a bond issue to the Calcasieu 
police jury next Friday. It is proposed to have an election 
called to approve the levy of a special one-mill tax for a period 
of ten years, to finance the waterway improvement. With 
such a tax voted, $250,000 of bonds would be issued to provide 
the ready cash. The police jury is to take the matter up next 
Friday. 

The town council of De Ridder, La., has extended the city 
limits by taking in seven additional forties, or 280 acres alto- 
gether—of which 120 acres consist, it is said, of virgin pine 
timber. The big plant of the Hudson River Lumber Co. is also 
gathered in by this process of the city fathers—and it is 
hinted that this was the real objective of the municipal expan- 
sion. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., and New Orleans Great Northern Railroad Co. 
will be held in Bogalusa this week. President Walter P. 
Cooke and Vice President C. I. James arrived there last week 
and the other directors are expected today. On next Friday 
afternoon Bogalusa will suspend business to celebrate the lay- 
ing of the corner stone for the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Building. Mayor Sullivan will officiate as master of 
ceremonies, which will be attended by Charles Goodyear and 
his sister, Mrs. Florence Daniels, whose joint donation of $25,- 
000 made the construction of the building possible. 

G. H. Wood, of Monroe, Mich., vice president and general 
manager of the Louisiana Fibre Board Co., and of the com- 
pany which is erecting the big paper mill at Bogalusa, was in 
New Orleans today on his way to Bogalusa. Mr. Wood was 
accompanied by his wife, his private secretary, L. F. Winchell, 
and the latter’s wife. Mr. and Mrs. Winchell are making a 
honeymoon trip of it. They were married in Detroit last 
Thursday. 

The Sawmill Construction Co., which has heretofore been 
located at Savannah, Ga., has moved its headquarters to New 
Orleans, La., and is now domiciled in suite 201-3 Evans 
Building, the Savannah office having been discontinued. The 
Sawmill Construction Co. is one of the large construction 
concerns of the South, having erected some of the biggest 
lumber plants in the yellow pine territory. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Nov. 13.—Altho reports are received of slight improve- 
ment here and there in the car situation, the shortage 
generally is just as severe as it has been’ for some weeks, 
and in a number of instances it is still more difficult to se- 
cure cars. In fact, taking the mill section as a whole, 
there is apparently more trouble than ever in getting equip- 
ment, and no relief for the immediate future seems to be 
promised. The shortage is having the effect of reducing mill 
operations and hindering shipments, so much so that a 
number of the buyers, extremely anxious to get hold of 
lumber, are offering premiums and some mills are booking 
considerably ahead at the tempting figures. 

The mills are not going down on their prices at all, and 
there is no indication of any decline for a long time to 
come, Practically all left hand items are going strong, and 
some are quite scarce, including flooring, drop siding, parti- 
tion and. ceiling. Few if any plants can make prompt 
shipments on B and better flooring, edge or flat grain. 
Dimension is also growing scarce, and the price is now 
at $5 off standard basis list, this being clung to by the 
mills on both straight and mixed cars. The call is espe- 
cially heavy for No. 1 common grades. The 16-foot is 
quite scarce and hard to get in straight cars. Boards, 12- 
inch, No. 2 have advanced to almost the recent price of 
No. 1 common, after having been slow on the market a 
long time, and 12-inch No. 3 also show improvement. 

Weather conditions lately have been ideal and both log- 
ging and manufacturing operations have been carried on 
without hindrance. The shortage of cars continues the 
only disturbing element, and it is not altogether hurtful 
for it has stimulated prices in many instances. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Nov. 13.—Some improvement in the car shortage is re- 
ported by some mills, but the majority claim to be receiving 
little more than 25 percent of the equipment needed to move 
orders already booked. The car shortage is the only bad 
feature of the lumber market. Prices are booming and price 
and stock lists are being issued rapidly, in almost every in- 
stance showing an advance. 

Railroads in this vicinity are preparing to increase their 
equipment at the earliest possible moment and during the 
last week have been heavy buyers in the market. Mills 
report that stack space in their yards is growing very limited 
and many are operating on reduced time. Technical troubles, 
which were quite frequent not long ago, have disappeared 
almost entirely, as buyers appear too anxious to get lumber 
to quibble over strict specifications. 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad will take over the car repair- 
ing and building shops of the Armour Car Lines in this city 
about Jan. 1. Forces have been reduced at this plant, ac- 
cording to officials, preliminary to turning the $30,000 plant 
over on the first of the year. It is reported that the Mobile & 
Ohio will build and repair a large amount of equipment in 
the shops, with a possibility of moving most of its force 
from Whistler to Meridian. The road has acquired a large 
tract of land adjacent to the car shops and the present 
capacity may be enlarged. 

Local building operations have improved somewhat, altho 
financial conditions are not entirely satisfactory. Crops 
have been complete failures in this section and this neces- 
sarily restricts farm building and indirectly affects improve- 


ments in the city. 
LAUREL, MISS. 


No. 14.—Prominent operators are divided in opinion as 
to the present car shortage. Some advise, that, basing all 
southern operations upon their own experience, they can 
see no relief from a slump in the market when cars are 
again plentiful, contending that stocks are fast becqming 
above normal and that eventually they will be dumped 
upon the market at sacrifice prices, in order to move them 
quickly. 

It is evident, however, that production, now only 80 
percent of normal, will shortly undergo a further forced 
curtailment by shutdowns for annual repairs. <A coal short- 
age also approaches which may tend materially to curtail 
the logging operations of those who are using coal burn- 
ing locomotives. In addition to this, it is found that 
actual shipments in this locality can not be based upon the 
average number of cars that have been furnished for 
interior shipments. Many mills are operating in longleaf 
pine, so that they are sawing largely for export, and while 
ears have been very scarce for interior points, in many 
instances the railroads have been able to furnish home 





initial cars for ports on their lines, and the cars are kept 
in that service. 

Statistics show that in a few instances mills shipped more 
than their normal output during October, and other caseg 
from 75 to 98 percent of the amount produced during the 
month, while others shipping exclusively to interior points 
have not exceeded 50 to 60 percent. Prices on practicatly 
all items of yellow pine lumber, including lath, are ad- 
vancing periodically while order files are greatly enhan ed, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Noy. 13.—The car shortage, the result of which is being 
felt thruout this section, is especially noticeable in the retail 
lumber business. Already prices have been advanced at the 
local yards because of the shortage in rolling stock, and unless 
the present condition is removed a lumber famine is n a 
remote eventuality. Wholesale lumbermen and Alabama min- 
ufacturers view with alarm the situation which confronts 
them. Failure to obtain cars for shipment makes it impos- 
sible for them long to continue their present output, and with 
them it is a matter of grave speculation as to the best way 
out of the predicament. ; ; 

Hereafter the city of Birmingham may make repairs on 
buildings declared unsafe, unsanitary or fire traps, after due 
notice has been given the owner, and the charges will be 
assessed against him. An ordinance to this effect was adopted 
recently. 

Building operations in Birmingham continue to increase, 
with the total for October reaching $148,733, compared to 
$136,747 for the same month last year, a gain of more than 
8 percent. Total number of permits issued was 608, compared 
with 579 last year. Wooden residences predominated, new 
structures amounting to $62,297 and repairs to $49,430. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Nov. 13.—Yellow pine manufacturers and dealers of this 
section are optimistic and predict that fancy prices will 
soon be secured for all grades of lumber. At present the 
price is a little below the standard but there is a tendency 
toward an increase. The car shortage is having a tre- 
mendous influence on the price as a premium is being 
offered in many cases where delivery can be guaranteed. 

In fact, numerous mills of Mississippi and Louisiana 
have done away with their price lists altogether and are 
now quoting only on the individual shipment on which 
they can secure transportation. Many mills have curtailed 
their output as the car supply can in no way take care of a 
normal manufacturing. 

In spite of all of this the southern dealers look for 
better times and better prices. They contend that the high 
price of labor in the northern States and the crippling of 
logging operations during the winter months will force lum- 
ber up and that in spite of inability to deliver lumber 
on the required time the prices are bound to mount. They 
also point out that the high price of steel and other struc- 
tural material has made all lumber, and especially yellow 
pine, much in demand. 

Hardwood timbers are bringing better prices propor- 
tionally than pine and the demand in all grades and di- 
mensions is strong. Especially is this true of heavy tim- 
bers in this section, where agents of European countries 
are doing extensive buying and shipping thru the Gulf 
coast ports, 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Novy. 14.—Prices for lumber and its products are steadily 
advancing in the Saginaw Valley as the demand continues 
brisk, while the orders pouring into local concerns portend 
an active and prosperous winter season. The car and labor 
shortage remains serious and the output will be necessarily 
curtailed by this handicap. Building is brisk, and in Bay 
rr Baa October building permits were issued totaling 

ty vo. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Co., of Bay City, reports a large 
amount of lumber moving with demand good and prices 
stiffening. Hardwood and hemlock particularly continue 
firm. Orders come in freely, so the outlook for the cold 
months is optimistic. The car shortage is being felt some, 
as is the scarcity of labor. 

W. D. Young & Co. and Ross & Wentworth, of Bay City, 
declare conditions to be first rate with prices firm and ad- 
vancing and the business and prospects good. 

E. B. Foss & Co., of Bay City, say that business is fine 
with good prices prevailing. Stocks are somewhat broken 
and labor and cars are scarce. The outlook for the winter 
is excellent and it is believed the prices will remain firm. 
Numbers 1, 2 and 3 common white pine and pattern lumber 
are moving freely. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Co., of Saginaw, reports busi- 
ness to be good locally with splendid prospects. Present 
prices are uncertain, as they are advancing every day. The 
sash and door departments are working their full limits and 
an increase is needed. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Nov. 13.—Prospective lumber camp operations received 
a great impetus this week by an abundant snowfall in 
all of Wisconsin and the northern péninsula where work 
will be started immediately if not already under way. 
From 8 to 12 inches of snow is reported and old logging 
camp operators declare it is the kind that will stick all 
winter. The early snowfall gives promise of most of the 
lumber companies getting out a larger amount of logs 
than originally intended as the cost of transporting the 
logs from the source of supply will be somewhat re- 
duced. 

The first tree was felled on Nov. 9 for the clearing of 
land for the Piqua Handle Co.’s plant north of Marquette, 
Mich. Every possible effort will be made to complete the 
plant’ by June 1, 1917. William C. Rogers, who is inter- 
ested in the Piqua plant, announces that he has negotiated 
with three other wood-turning companies that will erect 
mills in Marquette to use the byproduct of the handle plart. 
The Piqua handle plant will consist of eight buildings, 
including main factory, enameling room, finishing room, dry 
kilns, power house, office and warehouse. The main fac- 
tory will be 325x65 feet. The lumber used will be sup- 
plied from the holdings of the Piqua firm at Michigamme. 

About forty barrels of crude potash amounting to four- 
teen tons have been manufactured by the Antigo Potash 
Co., since its factory began operation early last spring. 
The potash is made from wood ashes obtained from the saw- 
mills, factories and homes in Antigo, where wood is burned 
for fuel, and also from ashes shipped from Mattoon, Birnam- 
woo@, Polar, Elmhurst and Edgar. The same company oper- 
ates a plant at Rhinelander. 

All the employees of the Hatten Lumber Co.’s mills at 
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; New London, Wis., were entertained by Mr. Hatten at a SEATTLE, WASH. 
I party last Wednesday evening, Nov. 8. Mr. Hatten ; PAC i al |  @- © OA ST 
4 pine 4 the eats and smokes and also made a speech on good Nov. 11.—The car shortage on the Pacific coast has become 
; - oe so serious that the Interstate Commerce Commission has sent 
, Peccorts tron eighty logging concerns in Wisconsin and two inspectors from Washington, D. C., to conduct an in- 
4 Bs el Michigan to O. T. Swan, secretary of the North- 


erm Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 


show that over 100,000 cords of hemlock bark were peeled in 
the woods during the last year. This is three times the 
amount pecled in 1915 and reflects the great demand for tan 
park, due to conditions abroad that have prevented the 
importation of tanning materials. The same firms say they 
will be unable to peel as large a quantity of bark in 1917 
as in 1916. A year ago bark was selling at $6 and $7 a 
cord but last year sales were made from $10 to $12 a cord 
and in some cases at even better figures. . 

George M. Paine, president of the Paine Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
celebrated his eighty-third birthday anniversary with a fam- 
jly dinner at his home on Algoma Street last Saturday eve- 
ning. Mr. Paine continues to enjoy excellent health and is 
as active and energetic as he was two-score years ago. Scores 
of telegrams were received on Saturday from friends in all! 
parts of the United States congratulating him on his long 
and active life. 


) 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Nov. 13.—The lumber market continues to improve on all 
kinds and grades of forest products, according to Marinette 
and Menominee lumbermen. Inquiries are increasing daily 
until they have reached a point where they are twice as 
numerous as they were two months ago, and in addition good 
prices are received on all kinds of lumber. 

The condition of the market was declared to be temporary 
by local lumbermen, who expressed the belief that as soon as 
the car shortage is past the demand for lumber will decrease. 
It was pointed out that local lumber companies are receiving 


patronage from buyers who heretofore obtained their supply 


from the West and the South, and as soon as the cars become 
plentiful these buyers will return to their former sources of 
supply. 

The car shortage continues to be acute and cars that are 
now obtainable in which to ship lumber are mostly open 
gondolas or coal cars. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Nov. 14.—Altho road work and other outside employment 


is gradually decreasing, especially farm laboring, the wages 


offered by lumbering concerns in northern Wisconsin and 
upper Michigan continue high without filling the demand. 
The Public Employment Bureau in this city reports that 


representatives of the lumber companies are being sent to 


Milwaukee to secure men for work in the woods, transpor- 
tation being free for the men who keep their jobs for two 
months. * 

Both retailers and wholesalers report that they are 
enjoying the best business at good prices. All items remain 
firm with a tendency to advance further, as the demand 


is better than seasonable and buying continues on a large 


scale. Delivering the material is a more disturbing feature 
than selling it, as the seriousness of the car shortage has 
not improved noticeably. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 15.—The sawing season here is expected to close to- 
morrow, when the two mills of the Northland Pine Co. will 
shut down for the season. The cold snap which arrived Satur- 
day made it necessary to clean up, but in spite of some trouble 
with ice the mills continued to run until they had sawed the 
logs in their ponds. They have had a successful season and 
close with a good assortment, tho not as large a stock as 
at this time last year. Mills thruout Minnesota are closing 
this week, except those that are equipped for winter sawing. 

The State of Minnesota has purchased another quarter sec- 
tion of timberland within the borders of Itasca State park, 
near Lake Itasca, from C. R. Ruggles, of Manistique, Mich., 


the price paid being about $8 an acre. There are about 


10,000 acres of privately owned land within the park limits, 
which are being acquired from time to time by the State. 

The Potlatch Lumber Co.’s local sales offices have been 
moved from the Lumber Exchange to the new offices of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 926 McKnight Building. The Bon- 
ners Ferry Lumber Co, and the Edward Rutledge Timber Co. 
also have moved from the tenth floor of the Lumber Exchange 
to the new sales headquarters. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 11—The car famine is still acute. The Northern 
Pacific and Bellingham & Northern report no improvement 
and they have received no assurances of betterment from 
their eastern offices, not even after the first of the year, as 
at first seemed likely. One disturbing factor is the demand 
of Wenatchee apple shippers for 1,000 box cars for the move- 
Ment of their heavy yield. This demand was wholly un- 
expected and if the railroads attempt even partly to satisfy 
it the lumber and shingle shippers, already sorely pressed, 
Will be just that much more seriously embarrassed. 

Curtailment at Bellingham mills has been prevented thus 
far by the timely arrival of lumber carriers. Two sailers 
are now loading about 2,300,000 feet at the Bloedel Donovan 
docks and two others that will take as much are awaited. 
The schooner Lahaina will arrive abowt Nov. 20 to load 


1,000,000 for the Hawaiian Islands-and a similar quantity 
will be talcen 


Which is daily expected to arrive. At the E. K. Wood mill 


1.500,000 fcet is being placed aboard the schooner Belfast 

= the west coast of South America. No other vessel, except 
le steam schooner Shasta, is expected at the E. K. Wood 

mill before next month. i 

ine still is a good demand for loggers and mill hands in 
7 western Washington, according to Bellingham’s munici- 

Pal employment bureau, tho there no longer are any calls 


for them irom British Columbia, The number of orders are 
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se , won * Was plentiful everywhere. The log output here 
api ’ ‘ightly reduced during the last fortnight on ac- 
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eelected to a seat in the State legislature. 


to Australia by the schooner George 8S. Curtis, 


vestigation. These men are making their headquarters in Bi | . 
Seattle. They are William E. Weeks and George B. Winter. gs 


Shipments from north Pacific coast points in Washington 
and Oregon reached a low record last week, when only 1,361 
carloads moved out. The West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, from mills reporting to that organization, shows a bal- 
ance of unshipped orders for rail delivery amounting to more 
than 9,000 cars. ‘The association reports that orders last 
week were 18.41 percent in excess of production. Indica- 
tions are of keen activity among the cargo shipping mills 
during the rest of this year, as there is a large fleet of sail- 
ing vessels due to arrive and take lumber for the export 
trade. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association also declares 
that fifty-three wooden vessels, suitable for coastwise or off- 
shore lumber business, are being constructed in Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia. It is estimated that the 
building of these vessels will consume 106,000,000 feet of 
lumber and their combined lumber carrying capacity when 
completed will be 79,000,000 feet. In addition to the fifty- 
three vessels now contracted for are reports of contracts for 
eleven more wooden vessels, three of which are to be built 
in Seattle, six in Portland and two at Marshfield; Ore. Of 
the fifty-three above mentioned, six are building at Van- 
couver, B. C., two at Victoria, B. C., seven at Seattle, two at 
Bellingham, Wash., three at Tacoma, Wash., five at Olympia, 
six at Aberdeen and two at Hoquiam, Wash., eight at Port- 
land, Ore., nine at Astoria and three at St. Helens, Ore. 

L. S. McIntyre, traffic manager of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, reports that an. advance in demurrage 
rates in Pacific Northwest territory will be put into effect by 
the. transcontinental railroad lines beginning Dec. 12. This 
territory has been working under an emergency demurrage rate 
of $2 a day for each day in excess of the first forty-eight hours’ 
free time. The new rate specifies $2 a day for the first day 
after the expirafion of the free time, $3 for the second day, 
$4 for the third day and $5 for every day thereafter while 
the car remains unloaded. Shippers do not consider that 
this will be a burden as a general thing and they hope the 
new ruling will stimulate local car supply. This ruling, 
however, will not release cars held at Pacific coast terminal» 
loaded with munitions or merchandise consigned to Oriental 
liners. Such cars held pending arrival of vessels are consid- 
ered in transit. Mr. McIntyre, the association traffic mana- 
ger, says demurrage is operative only at points of origin and 
destination. 

Roger Murphy, formerly of the Superior Lumber Co., this 
city, but for the last year with the Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 
at its Portland and Centralia offices, arrived in Seattle this 
week to take charge of the latter named company’s office. 


8S. P. Johns, jr., who has been in charge of the Seattle office- 


for the company, has gone to the head offices in Portland to 
succeed J. L. Jackson. Mr. Jackson resigned from the com- 
pany recently to go to the Atlantic coast, where he has made 
connections with a shipping firm. Ben Hazen, sales manager 
of the company, is in the East on a trip of several months’ 
extent, and the present arrangement will be maintained 
until his return. 

E. E. Brooks, Nicolai Valley Pine Lumber Co., Canford, 
B. C., arrived in Seattle this week. Mr. Brooks has made his 
home in Seattle for many years, but during the last two 
years has spent most of his time in Canada in charge of the 
sales of the Nicolai Valley Pine Lumber Co. Mr. Brooks 
will spend the winter with his family in Seattle. He came to 
Seattle in 1889 and has made the city his home most of the 
time since. At one time he represented the Seattle Cedar 
Lumber Manufacturing Co. in the East for a number of 
years and was also connected with the eastern sales depart- 
ment of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane. Mr. Brooks 
says the lumber business in Canada the last year has been 


good and that the outlook for the coming year is exception- 
ally fine. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 11.—Millmen in this district almost unanimously re- 
port the fir lumber market to be very firm, with increasing 
stiffening tendencies and a favorable outlook. There ig no 
weakening in prices, the trend on the contrary being toward 
an advance. The car shortage situation has shown no im- 
provement and remains very acute, hampering mill operations. 

The State of Washington will continue to have a lumber- 
man governor for another four years, Gov. Ernest Lister, 
of Tacoma, president of the Lister Manufacturing Co., 
maker of columns and allied products, being reélected last 
Tuesday by about 10,000 plurality over Henry McBride, of 
Seattle, after one of the hottest campaigns in the history 
of the State. 

Discussing market conditions, Maj. Everett G. Griggs, 
president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., said today: 
“The fir lumber market is controlled very largely by the car 
shortage. Customers who have placed orders are clamoring 
to have them shipped without further delay, their stocks 
generally being low. There is much business offered and condi- 
tions would be highly satisfactory if the car supply would 
justify accepting this business. The market is very strong. 
Those mills that are fortunate enough to receive any trans- 
portation equipment at all are inclined to raise their prices. 
The St. Paul & Tacoma company now is using everything 
that has wheels in making shipments. The shingle market 
is much the same as the lumber market, with prices very 
stiff as a result of the handicap imposed by the car short- 
age.” 

L. L. Doud, president of the Defiance Lumber Co., also 
said that the lumber market is firmer, and added that the 
future looks promising. He said that trade with foreign 
markets has been minimized as a result of the acute short- 
age of bottoms. He praised the newly established Douglas 
Fir Export & Exploitation Co. as a stabilizer of prices, say- 
ing that this effect already has been perceived. 

The Midland Lumber Co. has construction work well under 
way on its new plant at Midland, which will replace the mill 
burned last September. This will be larger and more modern 
than its predecessor. A fireproof boiler house of Denison 
interlocking tile is under construction, as are also the main 
sawmill building, filing room and some of the smaller build- 
ings. The boilers and machinery have arrived and will be 
installed as soon as the buildings are ready. D. A. Swan is 
president of the company. 

The Winlock Logging Co., at Winlock, Wash., of which 
M. T. O’Connell is manager, resumed operations last week 
after a long shutdown. The company will extend its opera- 
tions and increase its crews as rapidly as conditions will 
permit. W. H. O’Connell, who arrived with his family from 
North Dakota early this week, has charge of the work in the 
woods. 


in lumber is the result of correctly applying each 
wood to specific uses. Our years of experience 
a ue have taught us the uses to which each of the fol- 
lowing are most applicable. Let us advise with you. 
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Eastern Oregon Soft 
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Specialty. 
"OREGON-WASHINGTON LBR. & MFG. CO. 


General Office SEATTLE Henry Building 
LAddren all inquiries to EASTERN SALES OFFICE, 652 Otis Bldg., Chicago, i ) 











Idaho White Pine Mirs’ Asency 


General Offices, 
McKnight Bldg., 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 





BOISE PAYETTE LUMBER CO., Boise, Idaho. 
BONNERS FERRY LUMBER CO., Bonners Ferry, Idaho. 
DOVER LUMBER CO., Dover, Idaho. 

HUMBIRD LUMBER CO., Sandpoint, Ida.; Kootenai, Ida. 
McGOLDRICK LUMBER CO,, Spokane, Wash. 
MILWAUKEE LAND CO., St. Joe, Idaho. 

POTLATCH LUMBER CO., Potlatch, Ida.; Elk River, Ida. 
EDWARD RUTLEDGE TIMBER CO., Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 


SALES OFFICES: 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















NDEX-(3 ALENA —_ 


Lumber Company 


A Mills at INDEX, WASH. 
Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 
Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 
a MIXED CARS—Lumber and Shingles ved 








WOOD & IVERSON, Inc. 


HOBART, WASH. 
Manufacturers:— 


FIR:—Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Long 
Timbers, Joists, Dimension, Lath and Battens. 

CEDAR:— Bevel Siding and Shingles. 

HEMLOCK:—Boards and Shiplap. 


Mixed Cars our Specialty—Shipments by all roads. 











Lumbermen 
Can’t Know 


Too Much 


about wood 
and its uses for 
buyers these 
days are look- 
ing into values 
in a way that 
brings forth a lot 
of embarrassing ques- 
tions for the salesman who 
doesn’t know. 


L E By R..S. KELLOGG, 
gives you in condensed, every-day English just the in- 
formation you need. It’s a book of 350 pages with 59 


illustrations. Easily worth $5.00 of any lumber- $1.00 
man’s money, but is sold for the low price of only Postpaid 
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Order Today From 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO ‘ 
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“We have it, 
You get it, 
When wanted” 


Not an idle soliloquy, but a trade 
phrase backed by 30 million feet of 
lumber in stock, comprising 


Fir, Western Hemlock, 
Spruce & R.C. Products 


Can ship straight or 
mixed cars with 


V. G. FLOORING. 


Cedar Shingles and Bevel Siding 








Inquiries Invited. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


Branch Office: General Office: 
706 Lumber Exch., 822 Tacoma Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. TACOMA, WASH. 











Dealers 


operating yards at stations reached by C. M. & 
St. P. Railway or tariff connections thereof, 
deal extensively with 





FIR ©) SPRUCE 
WESTERN HEMLOCK LUMBER 


Daily cut, 600,000 feet. 
Well-balanced stock of the finest quality and superior mill work. 


Red Cedar Shingles 
Daily cut, 1,000,000 Shingles. 
Correctly made; Right thickness; and from the Finest Timber. 


Intelligent and Careful Attention to mail and wires. Prompt Shipments. 























Granite Falls, 
Washington. 


and BIG TIMBER 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


yarns: HB. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


LONG FIR JOISTS~..... | 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our {RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Spciatty | AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description 











EVERETT, WASH. 


Noy. 11.—Since the battle between the members of the 
Industrial Workers of the World and the Everett deputies 
last Sunday no trouble of any importance has occurred. The 
seriousness of the*situation has become evident, however, 
and a thoroly armed and drilled organization of deputized 
citizens is being formed. The local militia is in readiness 
to render assistance in case of another clash with the 
LW. W..'s.. 

About 300 citizens met in the rooms of the Everett Com- 
mercia! Club on the evening of Nov. 4, and organized the 
Everett Open Shop League. This organization will fight the 
boycott of the unions, help preserve law and order and to 
carry on the fight for the open shop in Everett. Leigh H. 
Irvine, of Seattle, manager of the Employers’ Association of 
Washington, gave a strong talk on local conditions. He 
urged a fight for open shop and complimented the club on its 
stand. 

At a meeting of the Everett shingle weavers’ union on the 
evening of Nov. 8,*it was voted to call off the strike of the 
shingle weavers. This action was a result of a series of con- 
ferences between union and Government officials and Everctt 
citizens. The step was deemed necessary because of the 
present conditions in Everett. 

The Star of Poland left Nov. § for Port Pirie, Australia, 
with 2,800,000 feet of lumber from the Weyerhaeuser, Canyon 
and Ferry-Baker mills. The Abner Coburn left Mukilteo Nov. 
7 for Hilo, Hawaii, with 1,100,000 feet of lumber loaded at 
the Crown plant. The Saginaw, which has been loading at 
the Oriental dock, left last night for California with a load 
of poles from J. H. Baxter & Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Nov. 11.—The retail department of the Potlatch Lumber 
Co., of which F. C. Kendall is manager, has added seven 
yards to its chain during the last year, making a total of 
forty-six yards in all. The retail business in the district 
served by the Potlatch yards,-Mr. Kendall says, is about 
normal, 

The Phoenix Lumber Co., of Spokane, will this winter 
cut 6,000,000 feet of timber from its lands in Stevens 
County, being twice the amount cut last year, according to 
E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, president and manager of the 
company. The logging railroad of the company is being 
extended three miles and an additional camp is being put 
in. Three camps will be maintained this winter with 100 
men employed. Parts of four sections will be logged over. 

C. Loren Cook, manager of the Empire Lumber Co., of 
Great Falls, Mont., was in Spokane on business this week 
and returned to Montana today. “We have had an excep- 
tionally good year in the retail business,’ said Mr. Cook, 
whose company has a chain of eight yards in western Mon- 
tana. “I believe every retailer in the State can make the 
same report. It has been the best year for business we 
have had since our company started operation. Prospects 
are good for a busy winter and an early spring trade.” 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 11.—A company has been organized to take over the 
plant of the old Monarch Lumber Co. on the peninsula and to 
purchase large bodies of timber and make them accessible. 
It is said the entire deal will involve about $2,750,000. The 
new company will be known as the Monarch Mills and will 
have an authorized capital of $700,000. It was organized 
by Lester W. David and other Portland men with the fol- 
lowing officers: George F. Heusner, president; Lester W. 
David, vice president; Russell J. Hubbard, treasurer, and 
Chester A. Sheppard, secretary and general counsel. 

Mr. Davis was the original builder of the Monarch plant, 
which consists of two sawmills, planing mill and electric 
plant, situated on a tract of valuable land with 2,200 feet 
water frontage on the North Portland harbor, which has been 
dredged to permit deep sea going vessels to load at the mill 
wharf. In July both sawmills were placed in operation after 
a long shutdown. The large mill was leased to the Standifer- 
Clarkson Co., which has established a shipbuilding plant 
alongside the mill, where the frame for one ship is now on the 
ways. The small mill is being operated by John Patterson, for 
Mr. David and others. This mill, too, is busy furnishing 
lumber for shipyards and home consumption in the surround- 
ing residential sections. Announcement of the timber deal is 
being withheld until the contracts now pending are closed, but 
the timber is known to be in the vicinity of Albany, Ore. 
Development of the timber probably will make necessary the 
extension of the Oregon Electric Railroad. 

The offshore lumber business is quiet because of inability to 
secure carriers, but during the last few days three vessels have 
been chartered to take on lumber cargoes. The motorship 
Sierra, just completed on Grays Harbor, will come here soon 
to load about 1,250,000 feet of fir for the west coast of South 
America ; and also the American bark Olympic, to load about 
the same quantity for Australia. The Japanese steamer Unkai 
Maru is scheduled to arrive shortly to load 2,600,000 feet of 
fir for Bombay, India. The Sierra will load at the mills of the 
St. Johns Lumber Co. and Inman, Poulsen Lumber Co., and 
the Olympic will receive cargo at the mills of the Portland 
Lumber Co, and the Beaver Lumber Co, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Nov. 11.—Altho the local lumber situation has not improved 
greatly since. the opening of the month, there is a better tone 
to the California market, on account of the strong financial 
situation and the great demand for California fruits and agri- 
cultural products at high prices which will make the State 
more prosperous. The California white pine box shook manu- 
facturers are elated over the prospects for a big orange crop. 
Eastern shipments of navel oranges have begun and high 
prices are being received by the growers. According to advices 
from Tulare County, eastern jobbers are placing orders at 
an unprecedented rate at a price of $3.50 a box for fancy new- 
crop navels. This is $1 higher than last year’s price. A record 
crop of navel oranges is expected and predictions are made 
that the total shipments for the new season will reach 28,000 
cars, or 8,000 cars more than last season’s output. 

The election temporarily upset things in the lumber business 
here, but the outlook is not bad. Reports from southern Cali- 
fornia are a little better and there is a good demand for 
lumber at many of the interior yards. Fir lumber prices are 
unchanged, with domestic cargo at $14.50, delivered San 
Francisco. Redwood lumber is firm, with an advancing tend- 
ency, and a possibility of the dealers holding for better prices 
in the near future. 

Another advance of $1 in white and sugar pine has been 
made, effective Nov. 9, in addition to the October advance. 
This applies to No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 shop and third clear. 
Stocks are extremely light and more business is offering than 
can be supplied from stocks now on the Coast. With the lower 


ne, 


grades in such extremely good demand, it seems tha! by 


ers 
to supply their needs, will have to take clear lumber Ae, 


whic 
is quite contrary to the usual custom. This situatio, pn 
to foreshadow further advances in white and sugar pine, The 
car shortage is getting worse rather than better, 

The white and sugar pine mills in the mountains of Califor. 
nia have made the most of the long dry season to wake big 
cuts, altho a few have already shut down for the wint«: owing 
to the car shortage, after having utilized all of the yard space 


available for piling lumber. From present indications the 
storms in the mountains will soon force the mills now in opera. 
tion to close down. The Red River Lumber Co.'s mill aj 
Westwood, which has been cutting at the rate of 609,100 feot 
every twenty-four hours for months, will be an exce) tion, as 
the plant is equipped for operation thruout the winter. Coijs 
of steam pipes are utilized to keep the log pond five from 
ice during the coldest weather. Logging equipment iiag beep 
provided suitable for operating with deep snow on the ground 
and with an immense supply of logs already in the pond the 
plant can be operated at almost full capacity all win‘ 

Charles R. McCormick, of this city, announces thet Charles 
R. McCormick & Co.’s new steam schooner Wahakcench, was 
launched on Noy. 9 at Wilson Bros.’ yard at Astoria, Ore, ]t 
has a lumber carrying capacity of about 1,100,000 feet. The 
new craft will be towed to this city to receive its machinery, 
It is expected that it will be ready for service in the coastwise 
trade wthin sixty days after arriving at this port. A second 
steam schooner of the same capacity is now under construction 
at the same yard for this company. 

The first of the Diesel-engined lumber carriers in course 
of construction on the Coast to arrive at this port is the 
Hartwood, which was towed in from Grays Harbor during 
the week. The Hart-Wood Lumber Co., of this city, will place 
the new motor ship in the lumber trade between coastwise 
ports and between Pacific coast, Australia and New Zealand, 
Twin Diesel engines will be installed in the vessel at Oakland, 

Several sales of steamers have just been anonunced here, 
The steamer Columbia, which recently was purchased by the 
Hammond Lumber Co., has been sold to the Globe Grain & Mill. 
ing Co. at private terms, delivery next February. The Robert 
Dollar Co., this city, has sold the steamer Stanley Dollar to 
the Alaska Steamship Co. at the reported price of $425,000, 

The State Railroad Commission has issued an order in the 
Sacramento class rate cases, involving the rates between San 
Francisco, San Jose and all points north thereof, to and 
including the California-Oregon State line, and also rates to 
points on the McCloud River Railroad. The decision will re. 
duce rates on the east side of the Sacramento Valley between 
Woodland and Tehama, but will have’ no effect on the rates 
on the west side of the valley between Roseville and Red Bluff, 

The Dorris Lumber & Box Co., E. A. Blocklinger, president, 
is still operating its box factory at Dorris, but much difficulty 
is experienced in making shipments owing to the great scarcity 
of cars along the Shasta Route of the Southern Pacific Co. 

The Buehner Lumber Co., with offices in this city, which 
purchased the Simpson Lumber Co.’s plant at North Bend, 
Ore., is carrying out plans for extensive betterments. Ap 
Allis-Chalmers 10-foot band mill will replace the old circular 
saws and a modern refuse burner seventy feet in diameter is 
being installed near the mill. The capacity of the planing mil) 
will be increased and dry kilns will be built, so as to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to ship lumber to the eastern mar- 
ket, via the new extension of the Southern Pacific Co. from 
Coos Bay to Eugene, Ore. 

J. C. Kirkpatrick, of Escanaba, Mich., who is one of the 
heavy telephone and telegraph pole dealers of the country, 
enjoyed his recent visit here. The Michigan visitor frequently 
secures orders for 10,000 poles for immediate delivery, and ts 
able to fill them, because he always has on hand a reserve 
stock of twice that number. 

J. H. Queal, president of the McCloud River Lumber Co., 
whose large sawmills at McCloud recently closed down for the 
winter, is spending a few days in the city. 

Among the lumbermen who are San Francisco visitors are 
the following: I. G. Cochrane, of Los Angeles; M. L. Hirsch- 
feld, of Gridley; F. H. Tebbe, of Weed, and C. S. Pierce, of 


Fresno. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


Nov. 11.—Under the auspices of the Women’s Home Indus 
try League this city has just had a ‘“‘Made-in-San Diego-Day,” 
with a large parade in which local manufacturing concerns 
participated with floats. Among the floats which had places 
in the parade were those entered by the Weldon Planing 
Mill, showing doors, window frames, slabs of various kinds 
of wood and the like, and by the Benson Lumber Mill, show- 
ing mammoth planks made from some of the big trees of the 
North. 

Samuel Benson, who established the Benson Lumber Mil! 
in this city some years ago and now a hotel owner and capl- 
talist of Portland, has been a recent guest at the U. S. Grant 
Hotel. Another recent visitor was Charles R. McCormick, 
head of the McCormick Lumber Co. of this city and other 
Pacific coast ports. 

L. C. O’Malley and Frank Johnson, officials of the Ham- 
mond Lumber Co., of Los Angeles and San Francisco, have 
just purchased an 1,800-acre ranch near Julian, in this county, 
for $225,000. They intend to engage heavily in stock raising. 

Building permits continue to show a very healthy increase 
over corresponding periods of 1915 and the total for the year 
will be far in advance of the total for last year. 

Following the donation by the city of 500 acres of tide 
lands to the United States Government, it is expected that 
marine barracks and other buildings willbe started early in 
1917, it being understood that preliminary plans have already 
been prepared. A naval storehouse is also to be erected by 
the Government on the ground donated. 

The second year of the San Diego Exposition will close 
Dec., 31, but it is understood that a number of the foreign 
exhibitors desire to retain space for some months longer be 
cause of unsettled European conditions. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Nov. 11.—The lumber business continues to pick up slowly 
and as a result there is a considerably stronger feeling ° 
optimism. The increase of business has been steady the last 
month or six weeks. Prices on lumber are well maintained 
and a higher range of quotations is expected, due to an ¢& 
pected advance in vessel freights. Vessels are extremely 
hard to obtain and are becoming more scarcer every day. 5 

The mills are all adhering to a uniform quotation of $1 
base on Oregon pine sawed to order. There is a considerable 
amount of random lots coming down unsold, duplicating the 
transit car business in the East. The stock is sold subse- 
quent to shipment and generally at a much lower price than 
cut to order business. 

Cedar shingles have been skyrocketing during the last = 
weeks and very few are offered just now. Redwoo i % 
have not changed their price in sympathy, but it 1s expe¢ 
that they will soon. 
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MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Noy, 15.--Examiner Bell, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, will be in Montgomery Saturday to hear cases in- 
volving the shipping of lumber on the Gulf, Florida & Ala- 
pama Railroad and the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. The 
examiner Will hear the case of the Southern Pine Lumber 
Co., of Montgomery, against the Atlantic Coast Line when 
he completes the evidence in the case of McGowin-Foshee 
Lumber Co., of South Alabama, vs. the Gulf, Florida & Ala- 
pama road, Saturday. Other Montgomery lumbermen and 
railroads are interested in the hearing. 

Plans for the erection of a large mill to complete “lumber 
in transit’’ were dropped when the large mill of the Cramton 
Lumber Co. was burned last month. The promoters of the 
transit mill were T. L. Bear and F. J. Cramton, owners of the 
Cramton mill, whose uninsured loss in the fire was $75,000. 
Mr. Bear said, however, this week that he hoped to have such 
a mill in operation next summer. : } 

E. P. Flowers, of the Flowers: Lumber Co., yellow pine 
dealers and manufacturers, is spending several days in 
Georgia and other States looking over several mills of the 
company. Mr. Flowers’ office is in Montgomery, but much of 
his time is spent in other States. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Noy. 15.—Manufacturers of Arkansas soft pine are being 
offered business at fabulous prices if a definite shipping date 
is promised, but on account of the car situation business is 
being accepted subject to delay only. A number of the mills 
have withdrawn from the market, feeling they are oniy 
piling up trouble to take’ én more business that can not be 
shipped with reasonable promptness. 

There is no improvement as yet in the car situation and 
planing mills are being forced to close down, The situation 
is the most acute in the history, and because for the last 
few years retailers have been buying from hand to mouth 
only they did not have sufficient stock to carry them thru 
such a lengthy car shortage, and now there is considerable 
suffering for lumber. This does not apply only to retailers 
but the factory trade as well. Buyers are requesting ship- 
ments of finish lumber on open cars, so badly are they in 
need of the lumber. 

One railroad official has predicted' that cars would loosen 
up about Nov. 15, with a fairly steady supply available by 
Dec. 1. However, the consensus is there will be no material 
relief before February, probably. 

Thruout this section farmers are prosperous and are spend- 
ing money freely for improvements. The retailers of Arkan- 
sas are reaping the benefits of the high prices for cotton and 
other farm products. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Noy. 14.—Dox manufacturers here report an unusually 
active demand for their output, saying they are having cails 
for more standard packages than they are able to manu- 
facture. Cottonwood and gum containers are steadily ad- 
yancing in prices but the margin of profit is not being 
greatly changed on this account for the reason that the 
price of both cottonwood and gum is advancing almost 
every week. 

The shortage of cars for handling shipments of lumber 
is still quite acute and little or no improvement is shown. 
Memphis Jumbermen say they are securing about 50 percent 
of their requirements when making shipments for this city 
proper but that they are fortunate if they obtain 25 per- 
cent of the cars requisitioned for use at plants outside of 
Memphis. Logs are moving a little more freely, thanks to 
the slight increase in the number of flat cars available, but 
the Valley Log Loading Co. says that, even with this 
change for the better, it is not able to operate at more than 
70 percent of its capacity. 

Announcement is made that the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Co. will spend about $10,000,000 for equipment 
involving 5,000 gondolas, eighteen passenger coaches and 
baggage cars and a number of locomotives. Rapid increase 
of business in the South, due to the growing prosperity 
of the southern people, is given by the officials as the reason 
for the placing of this order. 

The Chickasaw Cooperage Co. has already begun remoy- 
ing debris from the site of the big plant recently destroyed 
hy fire and preparations are going forward vigorously for 
the new factory which is to be erected with as little loss 
of time as possible. It will take at least four months, in 
the opinion of those interested therein, to have the new 
plant ready for turning out barrels, heading, staves and 
other products manufactured by the company. 

Announeement is made that the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 
of Charleston, Miss., is preparing to send a second shipment 
of oak ties to the French Government sometime this month. 
This will represent the third shipment of ties made by 
this company. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Noy. 15.—Shingles are very scarce in Detroit. In fact, 
the dealers say that the shortage amounts to almost a famine, 
as it is next to impossible to make deliveries. Part of the 
blame is placed on the car shortage thruout the country, 
Which is affecting Detroit more keenly than any other point. 


The re also is a shortage in many other building materials at 
this time, The building operations are continuing at a high 
record, due to the continued good weather, and this has 


brought about a condition that, considering the car shortage 
and the dearth of certain lines of lumber, is causing much 
trouble for the dealers. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


re il 5.—The United States is not the only country on 
<a “ce of the Atlantic to show phenomenal trade increases. 
peti s trade in the year ended Sept. 30 amounted to 
*1,7*.000,000, an increase of $803,000,000 over the corre- 
“cing twelve months of 1914 and 1915 and a gain of 
‘00,000 for the year ended Sept. 30, 1914. These in- 
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spor 
gr 





sl ‘’S, exclusive of coin or bullion, show that Canada’s 
i :imost doubled during the last yea?. In September, 
AAnT: forest products exported amounted to nearly $1,009,- 


te». , Sthan during the corresponding month in 1915. It 
ne iw Spected, however, that this decrease will continue, 
tage © is a brisk demand from Great Britain and France 
fA a a ae of lumber, a demand which Canada is unable 
nace. | the present time owing to scarcity of ocean ton- 
ton ne, first five months of the present fiscal year, April 
a inclusive, Canada exported 4,212,000 hundred- 
ha Can a paper valued at $8,213,000. Of the total 
i rer States imported $7,430,000, leaving the remain- 

= “500,000 to be distributed among several other countries. 


About 1,971,000 hundredweight of chemical pulp valued at 
$4,738,000 was exported, of which 1,609,000 hundredweight, 
valued at $3,696,000, went to the United States. Ground 
pulp in the same period was ‘exported to the amount of 
2,480,000 hundredweight, valued at $2,029,000, of which 
the United States imported $1,600,000 worth. 

The pulp and paper industry in Canada is booming. Europe 
has been shut out of the world’s markets and Canada with 
the only available supply of pulpwood and water power has 
been called upon to make good the deficiency. New mills are 
being built as rapidly as possible, additional machinery in- 
stalled in existing plants and an effort made to increase the 
output by speeding up the machines. Despite these efforts 
consumption is ahead of production and there seems to be no 
relief in sight. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Nov. 13.—Canada has lost nearly $9,000,000 thru forest 
fires in 1916. This equals more than six times what has 
been spent on forest protection work from coast to coast. 
The enormous waste occurred in areas where first-rate fire 
protection systems were not in operation. Where good sys- 
tems prevailed losses of life and property were held -down 
to a remarkable minimum. Parts of the Dominion owe 
immunity from fire damage to rainy weather. 

The revenue from the woods and forests under the con- 
trol of the Provincial Government of Quebec for the years 
1915-16 amounted to $1,683,682, Hon. J. E. Caron has re- 
ported to the Legislature, the session of which was opened 
last week. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Novy. 13.—-The outstanding features of the lumber market 
are the growing scarcity of many items—particularly 1-inch 
pine and mill culls—and the steady advance in prices. Hem- 
lock No. 1 now sells at the mills at $20 to $21. Spruce is 
strengthening, but prices are steadied by the plentiful supply 
in New Brunswick. The trade has become thoroly impressed 
with the danger of a great shortage in view of the probable 
demand in the spring, and some operators are reconsidering 
their plans and probably will cut on a larger scale than was 
contemplated earlier in the season. 

Demand for lumber for shell boxes is very active and some 
important contracts have been given out. The Toronto Fur- 
niture Co., which already has delivered 200,000 boxes, has 
obtained a new contract for 400,000 boxes to be delivered 
between now and next summer. The company has established 
a special plant to care for this branch of its business. 

The Ontario Government has granted to J. A. McAndrew. 

of Toronto, the right to cut timber for twenty-one years from 
180 square miles of public lands in the townships of Hanna, 
teaume, Mann, St. John and Aurora, in Timiskaming district, 
on the payment of dues at the rate of 40 cents a cord for 
spruce and 20 cents for other woods. Mr. McAndrew must 
organize a company with a subscribed capital of $300,000 and 
erect mills and woodworking plants employing 100 hands. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Nov. .13.—Conditions in the lumber trade in the prairie 
Provinces are good, but the severe cold weather of the last 
few days has put an end to the rush. The flourishing condi- 
tion of the lumber trade is also an indication of the pros- 
perity of the building trade. Carpenters are in great de- 
mand and high wages are offered. 

The winter promises to be one of the best for lumbering 
operations that the lumbering district of northwestern On- 
tario has seen for several years. The Shevlin-Clark Co. now 
has seventeen camps under construction, these being scat- 
tered from Rainy Lake eastward to Atikokan, and the 
largest cut of timber for years will be got out for next sea- 
son’s mill run. The Lockhart Lumber Co. will also estab- 
lish the usual number of camps and the output of logs and 
tie timber will be increased. The price of pulpwood having 
gone up it is probable that at least 100,000 cords will be 
taken out from this district, which, along with at least 
1,000,000 ties, poles and posts, will mean quite a busy sea- 
son in the lumber camps this winter. 

Farther West comes the news that shingle bolts have 
reached the record price of $7.25 for choice lots. This price, 
quoted at Vancouver, of course can not be expected to hold. 
but there appears to be no doubt that a good price will be 
maintained. There is a decided shortage of bolts. This is ac- 
counted for to a large extent by the difficulty of getting labor 
to do this class of work and the scarcity of water in the 
creeks. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Nov. 13.—-The towns of Fredericton, Edmondton, Campbell- 
ton, Dalhousie and Newcastle are each hoping to be chosen 
as the site of the great new pulp mill planned by Frasers 
(Ltd.), with a capital of $4,000,000 and to give employment 
to 500 or more men. 

While prices of lumber are higher in the British market 
there is no business except on Government orders, which still 
are coming along and saving shippers the necessity of worry- 
ing about tonnage. There has been an advance in freights, 
which had declined from 400s to 250s and 275s, but are 
now up again to 300s. 

The American market for lath is off, but for long lumber it 
is higher. The general outlook for lumber is so good that the 
log cut will be quite large in New Brunswick this winter. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Nov. 11.—Despite the fact that the production of logs for 
the first nine months of this year is 45,000,000 feet more 
than for the whole of last year, there is practically no sur- 
plus and prices are firm. Fir is quoted at $6, $9 and $12; 
cedar at $7, $12 and $16; spruce at $11, and pulp timber at 
$7. The $16 price for cedar is the highest' figure yet reached. 
Logging operators are handicapped by the scarcity of labor 
and inefficiency of a large portion of the labor available. 

Forest fire loss in 1916 was $10,500, as compared with 
$85,000 last year. Merchantable timber killed amounted to 
1,135,000 feet, of which about one-half will be logged with- 
out much loss, compared with 73,000,000 feet last year, when 
it was estimated that 43,000,000 feet was salvable. Alto- 
gether the season this year was favorable for the reduction 
of the fire hazard. 

The market for XXX is stronger at from $2.10 to $2.20, 
with good demand, XXXXX bringing $2.45 and perfections 
$2.90. Eurekas are $2.70 and are in fair demand. Car short- 
age is affecting shipments seriously and is having an effect 
on the price. Shingle cedar is scarce at $12 and there is no 
letup in the high price of bolts. Plants that temporarily 
closed a few weeks ago because of the shortage of raw mate- 
rial have resumed operations. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 


POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 
(E. T. Sturgeon) 


SALT LAKE CITY, 
R.C Angell Co. (RC. Angell) 


GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White. (T P White) 


OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr.Co, 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr. Mgr. West Dept.) 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
(J. D. Merrill, West Hotel) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants PORTLAND, OREGON 


iy oa 
O Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 


30 Cars Every 
10 Hours 


and well balanced stocks 
carried on hand at all times 
guarantees you prompt 
shipments of everything in 


Douglas Fir 


Atrial order will prove to you 
the high quality of our lumber 
and our facilities for filling rush 
orders. Tell us your needs today. 


























Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 
Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg.. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Ke San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
A 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building. 


Cate PULIN 
Cedar 
LONG. PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Pacific Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











i k of “The Lum- 
THE WOODS: sriman Post™ tocuding "oda, 
y 


just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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SS SALESMEN WANTED j 


SEATTLE 








RED 
CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


r “Chinook 


Primes” 


All sap is trimmed off before blocks go to upright 
machine, giving sawyer proper time to inspect shingles. 
Nothing stimulates business so much as does Guaran- 
teed Quality Products. : 


TRADE MARKED CHINOOK PRIMES 
5-2—16” 


Knee 
Bolter 
Trimming Off Sap. 


100% clear—no sap, 100% vertical grain, no 
shims, average 10 inches thick when dry, smooth 
butts and jointed parallel. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


High Grade Shingle Specialists 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








































EAGLE BRAND 
5 XXXXX B.C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
3 XXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


>>| EAGLE BRAND 
b=, AMERICAN 
— ~__) EXTRA *A* 


Trabe Mark 





In addition to our Eagle Brand Shingles We can ship in mixed 
cars 4"", 5” and 6" “Clear A” Red Cedar Bevel Siding, 10 to 18 
foot lengths. New Bundling 20% short in each length. 


Final Cost. 


The average cost of Red Cedar Shingle roof based on 20 year 
life (which is short) is only 25c per -100 square feet. The aver- 
age cost of composition roofing (which is high) is 50c per 100 


square feet. 
We Want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 



































PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 





























The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








C, E. Conklin, secretary and treasurer of the White Star 
Lumber Co., of Chicago, was in Wisconsin a part of the 
week on a Selling trip. 


R. H. Edwards, of the Edwards-Fair Lumber Co., of Lan- 
sing, Ark., while in Chicago early in the week said that 
the shortage of labor was affecting the business of his con- 
cern; also the shortage of cars. 

George D. Burgess, treasurer of Russe & Burgess (Ine.), 
of Memphis, Tenn., stopped off in Chicago Wednesday on his 
way to New York on a business trip. 


J. V. Harris, of the Detroit Lumber & Cedar Co., De- 
troit, Mich., was in Chicago Wednesday and conferred with 
wholesalers about western pine stocks, inquiry being mostiy 
for lower grades for boxing purposes. 


E. J. Gillouly, sales manager for the Foster-Latimer Lum- 
ber €o., was in Chicago Thursday on one of his periodical 
sales trips in this territory. He said that business was good 
and that his company was well supplied with orders. 


M. J. Fox, general manager of the Von Platen Lumber Co., 
of Iron Mountain, Mich., and member of the inspection rules 
committee of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
was in Chicago Wednesday and conferred on inspection mat- 
ters with F. F. Fish, secretary of the association. 


F. L. Timmons, superintendent of the box shook factory of 
the Bradley Lumber Co., Warren, Ark., was in Chicago a 
part of the week looking after business of the company, 
which is affiliated with the EB, A. Thornton Lumber Co, in 
the sale of its shooks. Mr. Timmons reported closing one 
large contract for shooks for 1917 shipment. . 


Members of Division “‘A’—Pine Yards—of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago held a luncheon at the asso¢ci- 
ation rooms on Thursday. L. E. Rollo, of the Chicago & 
Riverdale Lumber Co., chairman of the executive committee 
of the division, presided. A discussion of several topics of 
interest to the pine yard men followed the luncheon. 


While in Chicago Wednesday C. E. Turner, president of 
the Wausau Box Co., Wausau, Wis., reported a sale of 125 
cars of box shooks on 1917 contract and said that the factory 
at Wausau is running to capacity. James Smith, secretary 
of the Smith & Sons Box Co., Clinton, Iowa, was another 
box manufacturer in Chicago on Wednesday. He declared 
that business was good. 


R. D. Mundell, of Denver, Col., who was in Chicago 
attending the recent meeting of retail secretaries, said 
that in general conditions have been very good in the moun- 
tain States territory this year, but at the present time the 
car shortage is greatly felt; shingles are extremely scarce, 
and that it would be possible to obtain almost any price 
for a carload in his territory. 


G. A. Gable, general manager of the Pacific Mutual Door 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., spent a brief period in conference with 
E. C. Leaming, manager of the Chicago branch, 3515 South 
Ashland Avenue. Mr. Gable went east for a short time and 
on his return will remain here for several days, during which 
time’a conference will be held with the sales representa- 
tives of the company. 


James R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, Mo., secretary of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, in speaking of 
the benefits possible tc members of his association, told 
of a retailer whose car of coal was confiscated by the rail- 
road while in transit. The dealer put in a claim thru 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association for the invoice 
price of the coal, plus his profit, and received a check 
for the total amount from the railroad. 


W. F. Hamlyn, hardwood wholesaler of Belmont, Ont., 
Canada, while in Chicago during the week reported that con- 
ditions in lumber and in business generally were very quict 
in Ontario and would probably remain so as long as the war 
continued. Relative to conditions that will prevail following 
the war he said that there was a considerable difference in 
opinion among Canadian business men. Mrs. Hamlyn accom- 
panied him and several days were spent in visiting in 
Chicago. 


J. M. Attley, of J. M. Attley & Co., returned Wednesday 
from a week’s trip to southern hardwood mills. He reports 
finding millmen firm on prices and confident that lumber is 
going to be able to maintain its high level. He found the 
same trouble as is reported in all parts of the country, the 
car situation interfering seriously with business. Millmen 
told him that they had experienced the best logging season 
in many years and consequently were able to put in a big 
supply of logs. 


Howard A. Shead, who for the last five years has repre- 
sented in this territory Richey, Halsted & Quick, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has left that concern to become assistant 
sales manager in the central and eastern States for the 
Holly Ridge Lumber Co., of Louisville, Ky. Mr. Shead, 
who is well known among buyers of hardwoods in the mid- 
,dle West, is now in the South on a visit to the mills of 
his new connection at Holly Ridge, La. His Chicago office 
will remain as it has been, at 624 South Michigan Avenue, 


A. J. Tipler, treasurer and general manager of the Forrest 
City Manufacturing Co., hardwood manufacturer of Forrest 
City, Ark., and W. J. Grossman, secretary of the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis., which is interested in the opera- 
tion at Forrest City, were in Chicago Thursday conferring 
with A. H. Ruth, Chicago manager of the G. W. Jones Lum- 
ber Co., and exchanging views with their many friends in 
the local lumber fraternity. Mr. Tipler, who was on his way 
to Green Bay, Wis., said that business was good, and that 
fortunately the company at Forrest City was getting a good 
supply of cars. 


Alonzo Thornton, of Canton, St. Lawrence County, New 
York, father of Edward L. Thornton, of the Thornton-Claney 
Lumber Co., and Everett A., of the E. A. Thornton Lumber 
Co., is visiting his sons and his daughter, Mrs. Evelyn T. 
McCune, in Chicago. On Dec. 1, Mr. Thornton, who is now 
84 years old, plans to leave St. Louis, Mo., on a Mississippi 
River boat for New Orleans, to. go thence by steamer to 
Panama. From Panama he expects to return to the Pacific 
coast and will spend the winter in southern California. He 
will visit the Canadian Rockies on his return home to Canton 
in the spring. Mr. Thornton is a retired lumber manufac- 
turer and for many years manufactured pine lumber and 


shingles at Heuvelton, N. Y., and in the Province of Ontario, 
Canada. 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manufae. 
turers’ Association, left for Washington, D. C., Thursday to 
attend a special meeting of the Advisory Councillors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, 
While in Washington he expects to confer upon other matters 
in which the association is interested, ‘and will be gone for 
several days. On Friday,-Nov. 10, meetings of the Advisory 
Committee and the Executive Committee of the trade exten- 
sion department of the association were held at the offices 
of the association in the Lumber Exchange Building. At the 
session of the Advisory Committee matters relative to the 
Interinsurance Exchange were discussed, and in the trade 
extension session plans for the department were gone into 
in detail. 


Frederic McMullen, of the McMullen-Powell Lumber Co., 
Chicago, is back at his desk at the office of the company 
in the Lumber Exchange Building, following a three weeks’ 
mill trip in the South. While away Mr. McMullen found 
that, generally speaking, hardwood mills were busy and 
receiving orders faster than the supply of cars would per- 
mit shipping. Prices are firm on all hardwoods, he dis- 
covered, and millmen are enthusiastic, especially over the 
situation of sap gum. Thick ash is an item much in de- 
mand, and southern mills have a particular demand for 
eottonwood, but hardly any supply to meet it. He found 
the mills accumulating a large amount of logs, but mill 
and woods operations were interfered with on account of 
the lack of coal and water. He said that the car situation 
is the key to the present firm condition of the lumber mar- 
ket, and that prices would not be so firm if it were easier 
to obtain cars for shipment. 


A. T. Irish, president of the Fuller Station Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., retailer and wholesaler at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was in Chicago Thursday on his way home from visit- 
ing mills. While there he found the hemloek and pine 
stocks badly broken, prices firm and the mills several weeks 
back on shipments on account of lack of cars. Most of the 
mills, Mr. Irish found, expected to put in a big stock of 
‘logs this winter; the only handicap they fear is the short- 
age of labor. Speaking of business at Grand Rapids, Mr. 
Irish said that business has been good and that consider- 
able home building in Grand Rapids now is due to the fac- 
tories, which are busier now than at any other time in their 
history. Not only are a lot of the factories making sup- 
plies for the Allies but the furniture people are taking ad- 
vantage of foreign markets. Grand Rapids industries find 
it: difficult to obtain sufficient labor to keep going at the 
eapacity that the demand has placed upon them. All busi- 
ness in Grand Rapids is greatly benefited, he said, on ac- 
count of its many factories being run to capacity. 


C. H. Worchester, president of the C. H. Worchester Co., 
is back in Chicago following a month’s trip in the Southwest 
and California. While away he gave considerable study to 
lumber conditions on the coast and reports finding California 
white and sugar pine and redwood manufacturers consider- 
ably cheered up over the turn of the lumber market within 
the recent weeks. Some of the sugar pine operators are 
securing as much as $5 in price over what they were able 
to obtain before the market started to become brisk, he 
found. Mr. Worchester while in San Francisco talked with 
several fir men from Washington, who said that tho they 
were feeling the car shortage more seriously than some other 
coast operators they believed the situation would improve 
and fir would take a stronger position. California operators 
are not much bothered by the car shortage situation, said 
Mr. Worchester. The trip combined business and pleasure 
and Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Robinson, of Houghton, Mich., ac- 
companied Mr. and Mrs. Worchester. Speaking of mill 
conditions at Chassell and Ontonagon, Mich., where the com- 
pany operates, Mr. Worchester said that the labor situation 
was gradually growing more serious and the outlook was that 
there would not be a very large input of logs this year, on ac- 
count of labor scarcity and the increased cost of logging 
operations this wimter, due not only to higher wages of 
woodsmen but increased price of camp supplies. 





TRAFFIC MEN PASS ON IMPORTANT MATTERS 


At the closing session of the National Industrial 
Traffic League meeting at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
on Friday, Nov. 10, one of the most important matters 
was the report of the executive committee, which was 
adopted with an amendment by the membership. 
Among the recommendations endorsement was given 
the plan to increase the membership of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with authority to divide its 
work, provided no less than a majority of the com- 
mission should pass upon questions rising between the 
shippers and carriers. The members favored the 
amendment to the law giving the shippers the broad- 
est possible right of appeal; expressed the opinion 
that the present two years’ limitation within which 
all claims should be presented to the commission shall 
be extended to three years, and also opposed any 
amendment to the commerce act giving the commis- 
sion power to prescribe minimum rates. 

President G. M. Freer, manager of the traffic de- 
partment of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce; 
Vice-President W. H. Chandler, manager of the trans- 
portation department of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce; Secretary and Treasurer O. F. Bell, traffic man- 
ager of the Crane Co., Chicago, were reélected to their 
respective positions. ; 





CHAIR MANUFACTURERS HOLD MEETING IN 
CHICAGO 

The quarterly meeting of the National. Association 
of Chair Manufacturers was held in Chicago on Mon- 
day and Tuesday at the Congress Hotel. The meeting 
was executive and discussed conditions that prevail 
in the chair manufacturing industry. It was the gen- 
eral belief of those present that there will shortly 
be an advance of 10 percent in price on chairs, (ue 
to the increasea cost of labor and materials. 
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SEARCH IN CHICAGO FOR CANADIAN 
LUMBERMAN 


A search has been going on in Chicago for several 
days of Peter J. Noel, head of the P. J. Noel Lumber Co, 
(Ltd.), of Fort Francis, Ont. Mr. Noel, whose company 
js an extensive manufacturer of lath as well as lumber, 
left his home on Oct. 8, telling his wife that he would 
return for dinner that evening. Since then he has not 
been scen by any of his friends. A search was first made 
in Minneapolis, and then led to Chicago, but, so far, 
without avail, Al V. Booth, head of A. L. Booth & Co., 
commission merchants, says: “I feel that Mr. Noel is the 
victim of foul play or else is suffering from amnesia. He 
is a man of temperate habits and had no financial diffi- 
culty that is known and was happy at home. No one knows 
how much money he had on his person. The police have 
searched the morgues and hospitals, but still they have 
found no trace of him.” 





oO 


RAILROADS TO TEST THE ADAMSON LAW 


In testing the Adamson 8-hour law a determining action 
has been decided upon by most of the carriers in the coun- 
try. Several suits have been filed in the Federal court in 
Chicago which, according to the railroad men, will be the 
basis for getting a decision as rapidly as possible. Similar 
action has been taken by other railroads in the Federal 
court at Philadelphia and New York. Suits have been filed 
in Chicago by the following railroads: Chicago & Alton, 
Illinois Central, Chicago & Great Western, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. The Pennsylvania Railroad and the New 
York Central system have respectively filed suits in Phila- 
delphia and New York; the Union Pacific in Omaha, Neb. ; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway in Kansas City, Mo. ; 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in Lincoln, Neb. 

It is likely that the railroads will concentrate all their 
cases into one and allow one special case to be fought out, 
the railroads generally aiding in the case from a legal stand- 
point. “We all go along together,” said a well known rail- 
road official. “One raad’s case may be called first, but it 
will be the case of no designated road. To suggest that 
some one railroad will lead the court attack on the Adam- 
son law is to indicate that the road is particularly antago- 
nistic to the labor organizations, which is unfair and would 
put it in a bad light. I have heard of no roads that will 
comply with the requirements of law without waiting for 
the constitutionality test, and I believe none will. So far 
as I know, every road intends to fight the socalled ‘eight 
hour’ law.” 

In the Illinois Central case Federal Judge Landis in Chi- 
cago has set Nov. 27 for hearing arguments on the petition, 
and Federal Judge Carpenter has set Dec. 4 for the hearing 
of the petition of Jacob M. Dickinson, as receiver for the 
Rock Island road. The petition of the Rock Island seeks 
from the court permission to file a petition against the Gov- 
ernment. This action is necessary on account of the Rock 
Island system being in the hands of a receivership over 
which the Federal Government has control. It is stated 
that the principal contention of the railroad will be that, 
in the words of Albert H. Harris, of New York, general 
counsel of the New York Central Railroad, ‘The Adamson 
law is in no sense a regulation of commerce, but a temporary 
arbitrary increase in wages for the Brotherhood men.” 

It is generally believed that the United States attorney 
and representatives for the railroads will pick one of the 
suits and rapidly push it through the lower court. Either 
way the decision may be given, according to authority, the 
case will be appealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and decision upon the constitutionality of the law 
obtained as quickly as possible. From Washington news 
comes that the Department of Justice is already laying plans 
to meet the attack on the Jaw and that the department has 
retained Frank Hagerman, of Kansas City, Mo., as special 
counsel to aid Assistant Attorney General Underwood. 
Should the railroad officials reach no agreement to test the 
law in the one case the department would be called upon to 
handle each case separately and would find it necessary to 
employ other special counsel. 


LUMBERJACKS SAVE CHICAGO BROKER 


Were it not for the lumberjacks from the Wallace & 
Robertson camp in the northern woods of Minnesota, Hor- 
ace Jackson, a Chicago sportsman and broker, who was lost 
five days, might never have been found. Mr. Jackson, who 
is an experience@ hunter, went north with some other friends 
to spend several days near Ely, Minn., and it is believed 
that he lost his way in the woods due to his compass being 
thrown off, affected possibly by the ore deposits of the iron 
range country. 

; When he became lost Friday, Nov. 10, he headed north, 
instead of south toward Ely, and upon being found on Tues- 
day he had traveled many miles northward. Residents of 
the northern woods near Ely turned out to form a searching 
party, and the lumberjacks were able to find him by locating 
traces of where he had camped at night. Mr. Jackson had 
thrown away his rifle, ax and gloves in order to make his 
burden lighter, and until placed in a hospital at Ely was 
urable to tell anything about his experiences. For a dis- 
tance of seven miles from the Wallace & Robertson camp 
Mr. Jackson was toted on the backs of a quartet of lumber- 
Jacks thru the woods and across the thin ice of Burnside 


Lake, where an automobile was waiting to take him to Ely. 

‘The lumberjacks who took part in the search and those 
who found him will not go unawarded, for relatives in Chi- 
cago offered a reward of $1,000 to the man finding Mr. 
Jackson and $10 to every man who took part in the search. 





WHOLESALE MILLWORK MEN TALK TRADE 
RELATIONS 


Un last Friday at the Congress Hotel in Chicago a meeting 
of the Wholesale Millwork Association, an organization of 
nullwork interests east of the Rocky Mountains, was held. 
lumber trade paper representatives were not permitted to 
attend, but H. A. Sellen, vice president and general manager 
m the Morgan Sash & Door Co., Chicago, said later that the 
Cilet subject for discussion’ was cost aecoun'ting that is to 
1 worked out by the various interests along lines suggested 
ny the Federal Trade Commission. A trade relations com- 
mittee was authorized, according to Mr. Sellen, but the per- 
sonnel of it has not yet been named. This committee wii! 
not only have the task of working out some scheme for cost 
‘ccounting that will be practical for sash and door interests, 
a lege consider other problems that pertain to the welfare 
: ig trade. This committee is to consist of ten members. 
ses Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., one of the best versed 
snes in the country on trust and economic problems, 
os well informed on what the Federal Trade Commission 
‘pects to do to help business men to conduct their affairs, 


—_ and explained the scope of the commission’s 


On 


‘show a picture of the prepare shop. 


CHICAGOANS HANDLE PHASES OF COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


Taking the somewhat tangled skeins of separate community 
development work and knitting them into a broader unit 
for the common good of the whole State was the work 
explained to 200 members of the Association of Commerce 
weekly Ways and Means Committee luncheon at the Hotel 
La Salle on Wednesday by Dr. Robert E. Hieronymous, of 
the University of Illinois. Doctor Hieronymous, who spoke 
on a “better community,’ shared the program with John L. 
Whitman, superintendent of the House of Correction, and in 
beginning his talk he elaborated on a thought expressed by 
Mr. Whitman, who spoke previously. 

Frederick L. Brown, of Crandall & Brown and well known 
Chicago lumberman, who is chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, in introducing Mr. Whitman likened the 
penal institutions of the State to the repair department 
of society. Mr. Whitman then told in detail how institu- 
tions like the House of Correction did repair members of 
society who have fallen victims to human weaknesses, and 
Or. Hieronymous, who followed, told that while a picture 
had been painted of the repair department he intended to 
The speaker then 
launched into an interesting talk concerning the work of 
the “A B C” movement in Illinois. Better community 
development is being fostered by the University of Illinois, 
of which department Dr. Hieronymous, as community ad- 
visor, is head. He made the thought plain that if more pre- 
paratory work were done in communities to build for the 
welfare, health and happiness of its citizens there would be 
less need of the repair department of society, as repre- 
sented by the jails, houses of correction and penitentiary. 
The “A B C” movement, he said, as it has become to be 
known, is not devoted to trade alone or charity, schools, 
church or commercial and agricultural progress, but is a 
union of these various interests, not from the standpoint of 
the separate community but from all the communities of 
the State. He mentioned that there is coming a centennial 
for Illinois in 1918 and that citizens of the State instead 
of looking forward to a brass band or noisy celebration 
should work for the standardization of communities and all 
act together for the common good of every place. 

Dr. Hieronymous suggested that the State be divided into 
five groups arranged in size as to the population of cities, 
and that in these groups there be used a community score 
ecard, in order that the best in community progress might 
be picked out and the others be enabled to look up to it 
as standard. He said that the time had come when towns 





FREDERICK L. BROWN, OF CHICAGO; 
Who Presided at the Community Development Luncheon 


and communities should stop their senseless gloating about 
being better than other places or possessing something that 
other towns and communities did not possess and bring out 
the best of them in every way. He told that the plan for 
better community work thruout the State was going to be 
brought about thru conferences, some of which had already 
been held, and that in these conferences the important wel- 
fare needs of larger units would be considered and plans 
for improvement made. Out of these territorial conferences 
would come statewide conferences and the needs-of the State 
as a whole be considered. He said that in this work the 
lumber and building and loan interests had already taken a 
leading part and that it was a work that should interest 
not only commercial organizations thruout the State but 
parent, teacher, library, women’s clubs and various other 
organizations, including the State and local board of health. 

Dr. Hieronymous in closing stated that it should not be 
forgotten that in the midst of all community development 
work was the child, and what that child is as a citizen after 
growing to manhood or womanhood is in a large measure 
dependent upon the community in which it lived during 
the time that it grew to manhood or womanhood. 





OF WHAT SHALL CHICAGO’S PIERS BE 
CONSTRUCTED? 


After a two-hour discussion Monday forenoon a large 
delegation of owners of property along the Chicago River, 
drainage canal and the Calumet River succeeded in having 
the Chicago city council committee on harbors, wharves 
and bridges postpone for thirty days any further action 
on its report requiring masonry instead of timber wharf 
construction in Chicago. The meeting on Monday was a 
development of the previous gathering at the Hotel La 
Salle on Wednesday, Nov. 8, when property owners met 
and decided to protest against the committee’s action. 
Ernest J. Magerstadt acted as chairman of the delega- 
tion that attended the city committee meeting. 

In opening the discussion in behalf of the river front- 
age property owners Chairman Magerstadt said that the 
wish of those present was that the committee delay any 
action until the property owners could gather sufficient 
engineering fdcts and statistics together in order to back 
up intelligently their stand that forcing concrete wharves 
upon most of the river frontage would not only be a great 
burden upon the property owners but mostly an economic 
waste, He said that most of the river frontage property 


owners in the outlying districts who were unfortunate 
enough to own property were in fact receiving only 1% 
to 2 percent on their investment. As proof of this statement 
Mr. Magerstadt offered the fact that he owned a piece of 
property himself that a few years ago yielded a rental of 
$7,000 and at that time the taxes were $800, while today 
the same property yielded only $3,500 a year and the 
taxes were $1,400 annually. He declared further that if the 
plan to require concrete wharves in Chicago was a part 
of the city beautiful scheme no one else would be hit so 
hard in such a transformation as owners of river front- 
age property. He took the stand that the fact that con- 
crete wharves were practical in downtown sections along 
the river, where large and permanent wholesale and ware- 
house buildings have gone up, was no reason why the 
same sort of improvement should be forced along the 
river frontage in outlying sections. 

The chairman told the committee that a statement had 
been made at the previous meeting of property owners 
that concrete wharves were not much more expensive than 
creosoted timber wharves and in order to learn the facts 
he had communicated with several interests that had al- 
ready placed concrete wharves along their property. As a 
result he learned that the concrete wharf at the City Isola- 
tion Hospital had cost $58 per lineal foot; at the Mc- 
Cormick Harvester & Reaper Works, $54 per lineal foot; 
at the Deering Harvester Co., $56 per lineal foot; at the 
Sprague, Warner & Co. and Montgomery Ward & Co. prop- 
erty, $60 per lineal foot; west side of the river, between 
Madison and Washington Streets,.$62 per lineal foot. Fur- 
ther, he was informed by the steel interests that had erected 
concrete wharves at Gary, Ind., that such construction was 
made only from the standpoint that hoisting machinery 
now used in unloading ore from the boats to the plants 
no longer made it necessary for any of the ore to touch 
the wharf; were it not a fact that in handling ore the 
product did touch the wharf concrete wharf construc- 
tion would not have been considered. He further empha- 
sized his argument that at present from 33 to 50 percent 
of the land lying along the river was still idle and in no 
way could stand expensive wharf construction. 


Heavy Property Owners’ Ideas 


Wallace Heckman, business manager of the University 
of Chicago, followed Mr. Magerstadt. Mr. Heckman .told 
the committee that he had carefully looked into the situa- 
tion since the wharf ordinance was recommended, because 
the University, of which he is business manager, is .an 
extensive owner of property along the river. He said that 
in his own mind he was still uncertain as to the merits of 
concrete and creosoted timber wharves, but that he thought 
that it was most desirable for the committee to hesitate 
a while and go thoroly into the subject in order that its 
members may intelligently pass upon it. He upheld the 
previous speaker in the argument that property along the 
river represents a small return for the investment and that 
concrete wharves represented such a large expenditure 
that the committee should hew the line closely in its inves- 
tigation before determining upon its action. He said fur- 
ther that he had learned from authorities in the investiga- 
tion that he had made so far that concrete wharves were 
not the desirable improvement most people thought, be- 
eause the impact of big boats could destroy such structures 
and in other ways they were not so lasting as some con- 
tended. ‘ 

John A. Chapman, representative of the McCormick 
Estates and a member of the civic industrial committee 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, informed the 
aldermen that the Association of Commerce committee 
that was investigating the subject had not yet completed its 
report, a reason why no action should be taken now. 


The Phase of Permanency 


A true friend of the creosoted timber wharf was found 
in James Burke, who for the last twelve years has been 
engineer in charge of maintenance for the Erie Railroad 
in Chicago. Mr. Burke stated that the Erie Railroad, as 
an operator of boats and tugs, was much in need of new 
wharf improvement, but that he was positive that if con- 
crete wharves were forced upon the property owners they 
could not be constructed for even the figures cited by Mr. 
Magerstadt, which alone were excessive enough to make 
the improvement prohibitive in the outlying sections. He 
told the committee that already a considerable volume 
of shipping had been driven out of the river by the La- 
Follette seaman’s law and that any action such as the 
committee was considering was simply another step fur- 
ther in impeding the upbuilding of Chicago. He went -on 
record with the assertion that lake boats and tugs could 
seriously damage concrete wharves, especially boats loaded 
with ore. 

Engineer Burke was asked several questions by Chair- 
man Littler of the committee relative to the permanency 
of concrete wharves. The chairman asked if it was not 
good financing to construct a concrete wharf, even at a 
cost of $75 a lineal foot, if the improvement should prove 
a permanent one. The answer given by Mr. Burke was 
that permanent improvements were not desirable, because 
the character of the business done along the river changed 
every few years and what was suitable during one period 
was unfit a few years later. He told Chairman Littler 
that a $60 per lineal foot wharf would stand the impact 
of a-big ore boat or tug and that a concrete wharf that 
would stand the thrust would be much more expensive. 

Walter R. Kirk, of James S. Kirk & Co., was the next 
representative to speak against the proposed ordinance. 
His company was building extensive improvements on the 
north branch of the river near North Avenue and the 
improvements were being made in units. He had been 
told by the best engineers, he said, that a concrete wharf 
was all right if placed before any unit was built, but if 
placed after the unit had been completed it would be 
necessary to destroy the wharf before the construction 
work could proceed. He said that was the very problem 
his company was up against and he thought it would be 
a positive economic waste to force a condition such as he 
had stated. 

The next speaker was B. E. Hutchinson, of the Grand 
Crossing Tacl@Co., of the Calumet district. His company 
now owned 1,200 feet of Calumet River frontage, between 
One Hundred and Highteenth and One Hundred and Twen- 
tieth Streets, part of it which is now developed, develop- 
ment of the rest being problematical. His company, he 
said, did not object to concrete wharves where improve- 
ments had already been placed, but believed that the ordi- 
nance, if passed, would hold back development in the Calu- 
met district if the owners of river frontage not now im- 
proved would be required to place concrete wharves. 


Sentiment of the Lumber Trade 


Owners of lumber yards along the river were represented 
by Herman H. Hettler, head of the Herman H. Hettler 
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CEDAR 


Now is the time to put in a stock of 
Port Orford Cedar and be ready to show 
Fall builders the wood that is in a class en- 
tirely by itself. When recommended for interior finish, 
you ll find it always proves a winner for it takes a 
high finish and can be used for staining to imitate other 
woods. There are dozens of uses where Port Orford 
Cedar is unexcelled. Let us give you a few pointers 
that will mean more business for you. 


Write for Prices Now. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg.. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 
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Direct From the Mill 


If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
now is the time to investigate it. Your customers 
will be demanding it and if you are unable to 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 
your competitor. 


Take our tip and place your 
order today for 


“Noyo Brand” 
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Wide Finish Tanks Lattice 
Shingles Siding Factory 
Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber t 


Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
cars. We mix to suit your needs and guarantee J 
prompt shipments and satisfaction. > 


Write for Prices Today. 


Union Lumber Company 
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The Preservation of 
Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, oe 

American Wood Preservers’ = 
Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illastrated | 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive [man 
: literature of the wood 
preservation industry 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiringacompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. 

Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. ‘This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman (am 
431 Se. Dearborn St.,CHICAGO = ™ 
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Lumber Co. and president of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago, and Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co. Mr. Hettler told the committee that no interests in 
Chicago stood more in favor of Chicago River development 
than the lumber people and that conditions such as exist 
along parts of the river were a disgrace. He said in re- 
quiring wharf improvements the committee should investi- 
gate thoroly and be able to see that improvements practical 
for the downtown sections were impracticable with outlying 
property along the river. He told the committee that it 
was foolish to compare Chicago River conditions with condi- 
tions obtaining in Europe, in South America or any other 
country, or with those elsewhere in the United States; that 
the problem here was purely local and should be solved from 
that viewpoint. The committee in deciding the problem should 
require the kind of improvements that would make it still 
profitable for all occupants of river frontage to continue 
in business. At this point of his talk Mr. Hettler was 
asked by Chairman Littler what he would do if the ordi- 
nance were passed and Mr. Hettler answered emphatically 
that he would move his yard off the river entirely. 

Mr. Hines made a strong plea that the committee should 
not hurry in the matter and remarked that a motion that 
had been offered to delay the subject for thirty days did 
not continue the matter long enough. Objection was voiced 
to the delay of thirty days and the committee decided it 
would simply ask every river frontage property owner for 
a report on progress, which was satisfactory to the objectors 
present. 


From a Practical Man’s Viewpoint 


The claims of the property owners were strongly empha- 
sized by the remarks of Dennis McCarthy, who for the 
last forty years has been concerned in river improvement 
matters in Chicago as an engineer connected with the 
Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co. He said that it was his 
experience concrete wharf improvement was practical but 
very expensive and that low priced concrete wharf improve- 
ment was an economic waste. He occasioned a laugh by 
his answer to a question put by one of the aldermen, 
who asked if it was true that concrete wharf construction 
would last 100 years. ‘That is putting it just a little bit 
too long,’ said Mr. McCarthy, ‘because most of us might 
not be here to see whether it was proved.” Mr. McCarthy 
said that in his experience a timber wharf would last 
fourteen to sixteen years and, if creosoted, longer, and 
would cost from $16 to $30 a lineal foot, and that in his 
opinion figures that had been given as to the cost per 
lineal foot of concrete wharves were too low. 

Following the talk of Mr. Hines the motion previously 
made for a delay of thirty days was then passed and 
Chairman Littler announced that by that time the Chicago 
Association of Commerce would be ready to report. He 
asked the property owners present if they were not able 
in that time to get together an engineering report going 
extensively into the subject, to present a report of progress. 
The intention of the river frontage property owners who 
have prompted the Chicago River Improvement Associa- 
tion is now to proceed rapidly in gathering data to sub- 


stantiate their claim that timber creosoted wharves are 
more practical for the Chicago River frontage, drainage 


canal and Calumet River than the concrete wharves that the 
ordinance, if passed, would require. 





AN OBSERVER ON OREGON CONDITIONS 


H. W. Sherman, sales representative in this territory of the 
Grande Ronde Lumber Co., of Perry; Stoddard Lumber Co., 
of Baker, and Nibley-Mimnaugh Lumber Co., Wallowa,’ Ore., 
is back in Chicago following a two weeks’ visit to the mills 
at Perry. While at the mills he found business generally 
brisk, with practically no cars for shipment. For a while the 
mills in that part of Oregon were better situated from the car 
supply standpoint than mills in many other districts, but re- 
cently that district began to suffer like other parts of the 
country. Because cars are scarce the millmen find their great- 
est complaint the rule that forbids them, for example, to use 
an “L. & N.” car that might be at the mill for shipment to 
other than southern territory. 
nearest gateway, such as St. Louis or similar geographica! 
point, and mills can not use it for a shipment to towns east 
such as Buffalo or Pittsburgh. Such a condition, it is said, 
results in many box cars remaining idle because they can be 
loaded only for points within the territory in which the own- 
ing line operates. 

Mr. Sherman said that mill stocks are generally low and 
at present no western pine shop stock is to be found. Mills 
are enjoying a big ship business, he stated, and the western 
apple crop is creating a demand for box material. The mill- 
men do not express any belief that the car shortage situation 
is going to improve for some time. 
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GIVES MATERIAL BILLS FOR IMPLEMENT 
SHEDS 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has pre- 
pared detailed bills of material for the different types of 
implement sheds described and illustrated in the second and 
revised edition of farm bulletin No. 1. This information is 
not being sent to consumers, but is prepared for the informa- 
tion of the retailers and as a guide for the dealer in making 
estimates in response to the inquiries that follow the receipt 
of the bulletin. The list is as complete as it is possible to 
make it and is designed to treat of the material that is 
ordinarily carried in stock in even the smallest retail yard. 
Besides the lumber bill a list of all the hardware needed to 
construct the building is given. It is thought that the care- 
fully prepared material bills will be of great help to the 
retailers in making estimates on the sheds and will make it 
possible to save a lot of time. 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Nov. 8 to Nov. 13, inclusive, six vessels brouglit 
2,068,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—577,000 feet— was carried by the 





steamer H. E. Runnels, from Boyne City, Mich. The next 
largest cargo—365,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 


N. J. Nessen, from Manistee, Mich. 
Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 
Nov. 8—Str. N. J. Nessen, Traverse City, 


Nov Mich., 
feet; Str. W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 206,000 feet. 
Nov. 10-—-Str. H. E. Runnels, Boyne City, Mich., 577,000 
ct. 


346,000 


fe 
Nov. 12—Str. 7. 8S. Christie, Menominee, Mich., 350,000 
feet; Str. N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 365,000 feet. 
Nov. 13—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Harbor Springs, Mich., 224,- 
000 feet. 


——— 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBERMAN COMPLIMENTE}) 


Leslie’s Weekly recently ran a series of articles duserjp. 
ing great American business men, the tenth rtiele 
of the series being devoted to Capt. Robert Dollar, who jg 
termed ‘‘the Grand Old Man of the Pacific.’’ A hig. 
tory of his life from birth at Falkirk, Scotland, to the 
present enviable position which he occupies emphasizes 
the great accomplishments of Captain Dollar. When only 
thirteen years old his parents emigrated to Canada, anq 
a year later he got his first job in the lumber business ag 
a cook boy in a logging camp in Canada, 200 miles from 
civilization. His efforts to educate himself, his applica. 
tion to duty, his early business ventures and final t ‘umph 
are described at length. In the article he is describeq 
as ‘‘the foremost producer and exporter of lumber in the 
United States, the owner of two fleets of steamers, one 
for coastal, the other for oversea trade, the greatest indi. 
vidual creator of commerce between the Pacific coast and 
the Orient, a still greater creator and cementer of friend. 
ship between the Orient and the Occident, and this coun. 
try’s most potent worker for the establishment of 2 pow- 
erful American merchant marine; also, a philanthropist,” 
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ADVANTAGES OF COPENHAGEN’S FREE PORT 


American companies desiring to engage in trade with 
Russia and the other Baltic countries will find it of ad. 
vantage to study the facilities of the free port of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. The development of the free port was 
undertaken about twenty-five years ago by the Copen- 
hagen Free: Port Co. (Ltd.), and today presents many 
marked advantages in the transhipment of freight des. 
tined for the Russian market. 

The chief advantage of a free port is that goods are 
exempt from the payment of duty until the removal of 
the goods into the customs territory. Therefore goods 
may be stored in the free port without the payment of 
any duty and if it is desired to trans-ship the payment of 
any duty is avoided. In the Copenhagen free port har- 
bor dues do not have to be paid until the removal of 
goods into the customs territory. The free port company 
maintains warehouse space in which all goods intrusted 
to its care are stored and on application will issue ware- 
house warrants on stored goods. By means of warrants 
of this nature it is possible for. a merchant to obtain 
loans on the goods stored in the free port warehouse by 
applying at any of the principal banks of Copenhagen. 

Transit goods are stored in the warehouses free of 
charge for about two weeks, after which very reasonable 
rates are charged, based on the nature of the goods 
stored. On the free port company’s territory sites for 
the construction of warehouses and manufacturing plants 
may ‘be rented so that it is possible to store, manufac- 
ture or export goods without the payment of any dues 
to the State with the exception of duty and harbor dues 
for that part of the goods that are imported into the 
customs territory. 





TIMBER LAND SALES. 











Such a car must move to the, 


_ Harry E. Daugherty, president of the Hoosier Veneer 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., last week sold Turkey Run, 
considered the.most valuable tract of timberland remain- 
ing in Indiana, to the Indiana State Park Committee, so 
that Park County’s natural beauty spot might be con- 
verted into a State park. Mr. Daugherty bought the 
ground last»-May for $30,200 and sold it for $40,200. 


Notice of transfer of 11,550 acres of timberland in 
Chilton County, Alabama, for a consideration of $50,000 
has been filed with the probate judge by the Oden-Elliott 
Lumber Co. and the Alabama Turpentine Co., the latter 
company taking over the land for the purpose of getting 
the turpentine. After the Alabama Turpentine Co. has 


taken the turpentine from the trees the lumber company 
will erect sawmills. 








Lee Rosenberg, of Texarkana, 
acres of hardwood timberland 
will install sawmills. 


Ark.. has bought 3,000 
near DeKalb, Tex., and 


C. D. Justice, of Huntington, W. Va., has bought 7,000,- 
000 feet of oak and poplar timber on New River in Fayette 
County. West Virginia, from T. B. Palmer, of Uniontown, 
Pa. The consideration was $50,000. 





The John Week Lumber Co., of Stevens Point, Wis. 
has bought the timber on what was known as the Bestul 
tract, about five miles east of Iola. The timber consists 
of white pine and the’ price is reported to have been 
about $15,000. 
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_ CARY-CHISHOLM.—On Oct. 18 Austin Cary, special 
investigator for the United States Forest Service, and 
Miss Leila Chisholm, of Seattle, Wash., were united in 
marriage in that city. Mr. Cary has spent a good deal 
of time on the Pacific coast during the last year, looking 
into conditions in the lumber industry for the Forest 
Service. This marriage was the culmination of a 1r0- 
mance of many years. The wedding was a very quiet 
one and a great surprise to Mr. Cary’s many friends, 
scarcely any of whom learned of his marriage until many 
days and even weeks had passed. 





SPANISH DEALERS WANT AMERICAN LUMBER 

Consul General Carl Bailey Hurst, of Barcelona. Spain, 
has transmitted to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce the names of two Spanish firms that are iD 
the market for American wood, one desiring woo for 
the making of oars and the other wishing to purchase red 
gum. Their addresses may be obtained by applying for 
file No. 80995 to the Bureau of Foreign and Domesti¢ 
Commerce. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Atmore—The W. M. Carney Mill Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $100,000. 
The sawmill of P. Smith & Co. has been sold 


Yreola , ( : 
ae lk. Wallace, of Mobile. The mill has a capacity 
rox nou feet daily. 

OF Mobil The Edwards Lumber Co. has removed its 
headquarters to New Orleans, La., retaining a branch 
office here. 


CALIFORNIA. Oakland—C. L. Ingler has been suc- 
ceeded by Taylor & Bigge. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Warren & Ulmer, now the 
L. A. Warren Co. ; ‘ . 

Orlando—The McNair Lumber Co. (Inc.) is out of busi- 
ness. ° 
ILLINOIS. Alton—The Illinois Hardwood Lumber Co. 
has surrendered its charter. 

Mackinaw—The C. D. Hanson Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded here by the Hunter Lumber Co., with pur- 
chasing office at Chillicothe, Ill. 

Rock Bridge—O. J. Miller has been succeeded by the 
tock Bridge Mercantile Co. ; 

Winnebago—The Winnebago Grain & Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Midland Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Freeport. 

INDIANA. Bloomingdale—V. W. Wilhite has bought 
the sawmill that has been operated by Perry Moore in 

is city. 
Oe anevile—The Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber 
(‘o. has closed out its business at 2224 East Virginia 
Street to the hardwood manufacturers, Maley & Wertz, 
who desire to increase their yard facilities. 

IOWA. Bagley—The Farmers’ Elevator Co. is closing 
out its lumber business here. 

Doon—The Joyce Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Schoeneman Bros. Co. 

KANSAS. Nekoma—The F. T. Kershner Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by R. Moresch. 

Svlvia—The Houston-Doughty Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the D. J. Fair Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Hodgenville—W. T. Shaw has been suc- 
ceeded by Fred G. Jones & Co. (Inc.), of Louisville, Ky. 

Louisville—The. Louisville Silo & Tank Co. has de- 
creased its capital to $40,000, the former capital being 
$60,000. 

MICHIGAN. Wayland—L. D. Wiles has been succeeded 
by Hunsberger & Bowman. 

MINNESOTA. Manganese—The Manganese Lumber & 
Building Co. has been succeeded by the Lakeside Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Brainerd. 

MISSOURI. Independence—O. J. Raymond has sold his 
retail yard here to the M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle Co. 

MONTANA. Iverness—C. M. Wehr has been succeeded 
by the Rogers-Templeton Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Great Falls. 

NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—The plant of Samue 
B. Coffin (Inec.) will be sold under deed of trust Nov. 23. 

OHIO. Marysville—The Marysville Wire Fence & Lum- 
ber Co. has sold its lumber business to C. H, Bodley, of 
Plain City. 

Toledo—The American Woodenware Manufacturing Co. 
is liquidating. 

OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—The E. C. Robinson Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the F. S. Miller Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

OREGON. Richland—The Richland Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by Silas & McDowell. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Connellsville — The 
Lumber Yard is out of business. 

Marietta—The Musser Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by B. F. Hiestand & Sons. 

Philadelphia—The Robert C, Lippincott estate has been 
succeeded by George E. Lippincott. ? 

TEXAS. Hillsboro—Wilkerson & Satterfield have been 
succeeded by the O. L. Wilkerson Lumber Co. 

_ Kingsville—The Kingsville Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $20,000 to $100,00vu. 

WASHINGTON. Sunnyside—The North Coast Lumber 
Co. has sold to other dealers. 

Turner—C. M. Richardson has sold out. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—The Interlake Pulp & Paper 
Co.’s mill and thousands of acres of spruce and hardwood 
timberlands in northern Michigan, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin have been acquired by the Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Co., of Grand Rapids, Wis. 

Casco—The Casco Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
ay ; Barker Lumber & Fuel Co., with headquarters at 

Vatertown, 
Chippewa Falls—The Chippewa Falls Fuel & Grain Co. 

s been taken over by the Midland Lumber & Coal Co., 
ch has combined the business under the management 
of J. A. Peterson. 

Clintonvile—G, J. Huhn has sold his supply business 
» the Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., of Schofield. 

lorestville—The Forestville Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceed d by the Barker Lumber & Fuel Co., with headquar- 
te at Watertown. , 
eenleaf—M. J. Roach has sold his lumber yard and 
Nullcang material business to H. W. Jeffris, of Oshkosh. 
i. Lind has assumed the position of manager. 
Maplewood—The Maplewood Lumber Co. has been suc- 
reeded by the Barker Lumber & Fuel Co., with headquar- 
rs at Watertown. 

w Diggins—The Champion Lumber Co. has been suc- 
cd by the New Diggins Lumber Co. 

‘shtigo—The Peshtigo Lumber Co. is closing out. 

¢ obel - Rockland - Viroqua - Westby—The Bekkedal 
cr Co, has sold its yards here to the C. L. Colman 
ce Co., of La Crosse. The Colman company now 
‘ucts about 50 yards located in Minnesota, South 
fa and Wisconsin. 

“boygan—The Northern Furniture Co. has increased 

pital stock from $400,000 to $600,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
\ANITOBA, McConnell—The Central Lumber & Im- 


it Co. has been succeeded by R. M. Stone, who will 
ue to trade as a dealer in lumber and _ building 


rials. 
i qd City—The Central Lumber & Implement Co. has 
ucceeded by H. Lockhart. 


INCORPORATIONS. 





Youhiogheny 





t 


RKANSAS. Wabbaseka—The Jefferson Hardwood 
- bas Incorporated. 
. rob eg Climax—Peacock-Napier Co.. authorized 


al $60,000; A, Peacock and J. W. Napier. 

ath nab—A. S. Bacon & Sons have incorporated with 

;,\horized capital stock of $150,000; A. S. Bacon, Hal 
con and Oliver T. Bacon. 


KE NTUCKY. .Lebanon—Lebanon Hardwood Flooring 
Wusnorized capital $5,000; John L. Powell, Hugh Mur- 
and C. C. Matson. 


in pri base __Absher—Gunnary Collins Lumber Co. has 
rated with an authorized capital of $50,000. 


NEBRASKA. Omaha—Fowler Box & Cooperage Co., 


authorized capital $50,000; to manufacture butter tubs, 
barrels and other like containers. 

‘NEW YORK. Waverly—Southern Pine Sales Corpora- 
tion has incorporated. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Fayetteville—Carolina Wooden- 
ware Co., authorized capital $50,000; H. W. Lilly, presi- 
dent; John F. Harrison, vice president, and J. C. Cowell, 
secretary. 

OHIO. Warren—Crystal Supply Co., authorized capital 
$5,000; L. D. Sheffield, R. F. Lintz, H. L. King, B. J. 
Shafer and H. F. Weir. 

OREGON. La Grange—La Grange Lumber & Milling 
Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

TENNESSEE. Ripley—Hall’s Hoop Co., authorized 
capital $6,000; W. C. Potter, H. C. Darby, E. A. Ferguson 
and others. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—Virginia Timber Corporation, 
authorized capital $100,000; J. Pope Nash, president; 
Jonathan Bryan, vice president, and George J. Benson, 
secretary and treasurer. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Royal Cedar Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; George Davis, Frederick Hovik, Charles 
Lee, J. J. Harton, W. S. Weed, B. Hatch, Gus Lundgren 
and James Bedford. 

Port Angeles—Sunset Timber & Shingle Co., authorized 
capital $10,000. 

Tacoma—Pacific Coast Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 
authorized capital $500,000; J. H. Hyde and associates. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Burrard Sawmills 
(Ltd.), authorized capital $25,000; to carry on business as 
loggers, sawmill and shingle-mill proprietors and export- 
ers and importers. 

New Westminster—Coast Central Mill Co. (Ltd.), au- 
thorized capital $20,000. 

NOVA SCOTIA. Halifax—Dunfield & Co. (Ltd.) (to 
acquire and dispose of timberlands, manufacture lumber, 
deal in pulpwood and paper, develop water powers and 
engage in other lines of business relating to lumber). 


NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Lamont—Zehner & Bishop recently be- 
gan the sawmilling and wholesale hardwood lumber busi- 
ness. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Kitchen & Son recently 
began manufacturing millwork. 

GEORGIA. Winder—The Smith-Mayne Co. has been 
organized, with R. A. W. Smith, president; Claude Mayne, 
vice president and treasurer; W. L. Mayne, secretary, 
and L. M. Mayne, superintendent. 

IDAHO. Parker-Thornton—The National Park Lumber 
€o. recently began business, with purchasing department 
at St. Anthony. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Charles O. Weimar recently be- 
gan the wholesale and commission lumber business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Drew—Sage Bros. have entered the lum- 
ber business. 

Ittabena—The Glen St. Mary Wheel & Spoke Co. has 
started a factory here, having a similar factory at Glen 
St. Mary, Ohio. The company will manufacture auto- 
mobile truck wheels. 

Jackson—Thompson & Gearhart, well known manufac- 
turers of hardwood lumber, have opened a mill on Silver 
Creek. 

MONTANA. Enid—The Rogers-Templeton Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business, with headquarters at 
Great Falls. 

Fairfield—The Boorman-Power Lumber & Implement 
Co. recently began the retail lumber business, with head- 
quarters at Power. 

Richey—The Rogers-Templeton Lumber Co. recently 
began the retail business, with headquarters at Great 
Falls. 

NEBRASKA. Sidney—The Cheyenne County Lumber 
Co. has opened a new yard here. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Kannapolis — The Kannapolis 
Lumber Co. recently began the contracting, planing mill 
and lumber business. 

Rural Hall—The Allright Manufacturing Co. recently 
began business. 

‘ OKLAHOMA. Dougherty—H. Capers is opening a yard 
nere. 


PENNSYLVANIA.  Pittsburgh—A. P. L. Turner re- 
cently began the wholesale lumber business. 

TEXAS. Coleman—The Home Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Hale McDonald & Co. are 


opening a yard, with headquarters at Seattle. 

Seattle—The C. M. Pettibone Co. recently began the 
lumber export business. 

WISCONSIN.  Clintonville—The 
Co. recently began business. 

New Richmond—Blum Bros., box manufacturers of 
Marshfield, have decided to establish a cheese box and 
butter tub factory here. 

Oshkosh—The Wisconsin Sales Co. recently began the 
lumber brokerage business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Irma—The Alberta Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has 
opened a retail yard here on the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway. 

Manyberries—The George Barr Lumber Co., of Shaun- 
avon, Sask., has opened a branch yard here. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


GEORGIA. Darien—The Savannah River Lumber Co. 
will enlarge its plant and install a new planer. 

INDIANA. Mount Vernon—The Whitman Handle Co. 
will increase its facilities and is now making handles for 
all kinds of instruments, in addition to making spokes 
for buggies and automobiles. 

KENTUCKY. Harlan—The Hubbard Lumber Co., re- 
cently organized, with John A. Creech, president; E. 
Creech, vice president; E. Hubbard, secretary, and W. P. 
Hubbard, treasurer and manager, will erect two 50 by 100 
= lumber sheds, 18 by 36-foot shed and 20 by 40-foot 
office. 

Lenox—The Lenox Saw Mill Co. is completing a 6-mile 
railroad and will install mill machinery which will be 
electrically operated. The daily capacity of mill is 65,000 
feet, principally white oak, with remainder poplar. 

MISSISSIPPI. Louise—The Bellgrade Lumber Co., of 
Memphis, Tenn., is planning the erection of a sawmill 
with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet of lumber. 

NEW YORK. Big Indian—The Cruickshank Manufac- 
turing Co. will erect a large plant to replace buildings 
recently destroyed by fire. 

New York City—The Kalt Lumber Co. plans to build 
an office and kiln building, 50 to 175 feet, to cost $75,000. 

WISCONSIN. Elkhorn—The Elkhorn Lumber Co. is 
erecting a fine modern office building near its plant here. 

Ladysmith—The Wood Products Co. has installed addi- 
tional machinery, including seven lathes for the manu- 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen'l Offices, 


Sales M r, ° ° e 
Hobart Bldg., a Rein Albion, California. 











ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
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California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











REDWOOD 


No retail lumberman can afford to be without a 
good stock of it. You'll find it suitable for 
almost everything. Order a small quantity to- 
day through our Chicago warehouse. Buy it 
right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee. 
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facture of organ stops, shaving brush handles and other 
wooden novelties. A dowel machine has also been in- 
stalled for making fly-swatter handles and similar arti- 
cles. An addition to the enameling department, 20 to 30 
feet, will provide four additional ovens. 


CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Amorel—The lumber yard of Lee Wilson 
& Co. (Inc.) was destroyed by fire Nov. 7. About 5,000,000 
feet of lumber burned. The loss is estimated at $150,000, 
which is fully covered by insurance. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Fire in the lumber yards of F. 
M. Cutsinger destroyed poplar lumber valued at $1,500. 
The loss is covered by insurance. 

OHIO. New Richmond—tThe plant of the Fridman 
Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire Nov. 9. The damage 
to the sawmill was $5,000 and $1,000 worth of lumber in 
the yards was destroyed. The property loss is covered 
by $4,000 insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Chemainus—Fire did $15,000 
damage when two dry kilns were destroyed at the plant 
of the Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 


OBITUARY 


GEORGE E. McQUESTEN.—tTreasurer of the George 
McQuesten Co., 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass., for many 
years one of the leading eastern wholesale firms handling 
southern yellow pine timbers and dimension lumber ex- 
clusively, George E. McQuesten died Nov. 7 at the Alston 
Hospital, New York. Mr. McQuestén was in New York 
on business when he was attacked by pneumonia Nov. 5. 
Altho he made a gallant fight he failed rapidly and passed 
away two days later. 

Mr. McQuesten was born in Nashua, N. H., May 1, 
1868, coming of a family of lumbermen, his father being 
the founder of the George McQuesten Co. After his 
graduation from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, he entered his father’s office to learn the busi- 
ness. He was a founder of the Massachusetts Automo- 
bile Club. He was also a member of the Country Club, 
Brookline, Mass., the Eastern Yacht Clubs of Boston and 
New York, and other social and business organizations. 
He was a prominent Mason and a Mystic Shriner. He 
was well known in yachting circles and was a large 
shareholder in lumber schooners. He is survived by his 
widow and a daughter, Miss Barbara McQuesten, and 
two brothers, members of his firm, Frank B. and Fred 
een. Mr. McQuesten’s home was in Brookline, 
Mass. 

















CHARLES P. MILLER.—A well known local lumber- 
man and vice president of the Mississippi Lumber Co., 
Charles P. Miller, died Sunday, Nov. 12, at his residence, 
5650 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, after an illness lastin 
four years. The funeral was held Tuesday and intermen 
at Oakwoods Cemetery. Mr. Miller is survived by his 
widow and a daughter, Margaret. He was 65 years old, 
being a native of New Jersey. His first lumber connec- 
tion in Chicago many years ago was with Thomas H. Shep- 
pard & Co. Later he was head of C. P. Miller & Co., 
large manufacturers of lumber at Merrill, Wis., for a 
number of years. He had been connected with the Mis- 
sissippi Lumber Co. for the last seventeen years and 
during that time had been its vice president. 


CHARLES O. CURTISS.—The funeral of the late Lieut. 
Charles O. Curtiss, of the Officers’ Reserve Corps of the 
National Guard of Washington, was held at the Bonney- 
Watson Chapel, Seattle, Nov. 7. Mr. Curtiss was killed 
in a battle between the I. W. W.’s from Seattle and the 
citizen deputies of Everett, Wash., which took place on 
the city wharf at Everett Nov. 5. Lieut. Curtiss was a 
stalwart young man, 35 years old, and had lived most of 
his life in Seattle, Wash., with the exception of the last 
three years, when he had made his home in Everett, 
where he was sales manager of the Canyon Lumber Co., 
of that city. The Bonney-Watson Chapel could not hold 
the crowd of friends who attended the funeral to pay 
their tribute to the memory 'of this young soldier who 
gave up his life in the defense of law and order in his 
community. The funeral was held under the auspices of 
the National Guard of Washington and Nile Temple, 
Ancient Arabic Order of the Mystic Shrine. A platoon 
of men from Company L, Second Infantry, the organiza- 
tion to which Lieut. Curtiss had been attached before 
he a placed on the reserve list, formed the funeral 
escort. 

Lieut. Curtiss is survived by his widow, three small 
daughters, his mother, Mrs. C. A. Dean, and three sisters. 
He was a stepson of C. A. Dean, president of the Sound 
Lumber Co., Seattle, and the Canyon Lumber Co., of 
Everett. He had been intimately associated with the 
lumbermen of the Puget Sound district for many years 
and the news of his death came as a severe shock to 
lumbermen all over that State. 


EUGENE B. ABBOT.—A member of the well known Bos- 
ton wholesale lumber firm, James & Abbot Co., 165 Milk 
Street. Eugene B. Abbot. died Nov. 14 at the Hotel Canter- 
bury in Boston, where he had made his home for several 
years. His first connection with the lumber business was 
as an employee of Blodgett & Son, Burlington, Vt., imme- 
diately after his graduation from school. He returned to 
Boston in 1876 and established a connection with the house 
in which he later became a business partner. In 1903 
when the company incorporated Mr. Abbot became treasurer. 
He leaves a widow. Mr. Abbot was a prominent member of 
the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association. 





J. F. BEARD.—Deputy Sheriff of Snohomish County. 
Washington, J. F. Beard, died at Everett Nov. 6, as the 
result of a gunshot wound received in the battle with 
the I. W. W. rioters on the city wharf Sunday morning. 
Mr. Beard had been a resident of Everett for many years 
and was formerly engaged in the lumber business at 
Index, Wash., where he was one of the owners of the 
RB. B. & R. Lumber Co., which operated a plant at Index. 
He is survived by his widow, three sons and a daughter. 





W. D. McMEANS.—One of the most widely known 
lumbermen in Alabama. W. D. McMeans, died at his home 
at Atmore, Nov. 12. He had been a resident of Mobile 
for ahout fifteen vears and had been successively con- 
nected with the Hand Lumber Co., the Smith-McGowin 
Lumber. Co., the W. G. McGowin Mill Co., at Jackson, 
and at the time of his death was superintendent for the 
W. M. Carney Mill Co.. at Atmore. He leaves a widow, 
two daughters and two sons. He was a Mason and a 
Knight of Pythias. Interment was at Jamison, Ala. 


THOMAS CROOKS SR.—The death of Thomas Crooks 
Sr. occurred at St. Joseph’s Hospital in Chippewa Falls, 
Wis.. Nov. 8, at the age of #8. Since he was 17 vears 
old he resided in Chippewa Falls, where after several 
years’ experience as a woodsman and lumber camp fore- 
man he became a member of Crooks & Cummings, a 
logging company. He is survived by seven children. 


EDWARD WATSON McCORMICK.—A well known lum- 
berman of Saginaw, Mich., Edward Watson McCormick, 
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in the East since the days of the Pilgrims. 


A Trainload of N. C. Pine Logs on way to one of our mills. 


Goldsboro 


possesses all of the qualifications that have made N. C. Pine the favored building material 
We’ve steadfastly upheld its quality through 
perfect milling and careful grading; and the modern equipment of our mills today, together 
with vast holdings of virgin timber, insures you a quality of lumber for many years to come 


in every way equal to the past reputation of ‘‘GOLDSBORO N. C. PINE.” 
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Washington, D. C. 
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died Nov. 11, of heart trouble. He was born in Alban: 
N. Y., April 27, 1862, and dealt chiefly in wholesale hart’ 
wood lumber and real estate. He leaves a widow ang 
two children. 





MRS. J. H. OWENS.—Wife of J. H. Owens, 
manager of the C. & O. Lumber Co., Brookings, Or 
at Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 8. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Nov. 14.—The schedule of assets and 
liabilities of the Schneider Furniture Co., manufacturer of 
North Milwaukee, was filed in the Federal Court here today, 
The company was petitioned into bankruptcy recently by thre 
creditors. The liabilities of $27,761 consist of wage Clains 
$842 ; secured claims, $11,500, and unsecured claims, $15,419) 
Real estate valued at $10,820; stock in trade, $6,000; debs 
due on open accounts, $4,446, and machinery, tools et. 
ety are among the items listed in the assets, which totgj 

35,399. Fire insurance of $25,000 is carried. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 15.—aA suit was filed in the United 
States court at Covington, Ky., across the Ohio River froy 
this city, Nov. 14, in which John R. Boreing and others o 
Laurel County, Kentucky, ask the court to quiet a dispute 
about title to timberlands in Lincoln County, that State, oc¢y. 
pied by the Mowbray & Robiuson Co., of this city, and the 
Kentucky Lumber & Coal Co.’ a New Jersey corporation. The 
tract is said to contain 90,000 acres of valuable timber and ty 
be underlaid with extensive veins of coal. The petition esti. 
mates the value of the timber at $70,000, of which it says 
timber valued at $18,000 has already been removed. The 
defendant lumber companies will assert legal title by pur 
chase. 





MAKES SPECIALTY OF HANDLES 

CaPE GIRARDEAU, Mo., Nov. 14.—One of the unique 
lumber industries of the country is that of the Himmel. 
berger-Harrison Lumber Co., of this city, which dis. 
poses of two cars a month of sad iron handles. Theg 
cars with their thousands of handles fill the require. 
ments of only one company and five other lumber con. 
cerns in different parts of the country have contracts 
of the same size as the one held by the local company, 
making a total of ten or more carloads a month of this 
one specialty. The Himmelberger-Harrison company 
also turns out 3,000,000 mop handles a year, and this 
output is only a ‘‘drop in the bucket’’ compared to 
the total production of these handles. 


THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 


Lack of cars is still the only factor holding back 
the Chicago lumber business. Demand from all kinds 
of lumber consumers is good, and would be even more 
keen if buyers knew that their needs could be supplied. 
There is no doubt that many consumers are in need 
of stocks, but the situation at producing sections pre- 
vents their getting what they want. Advances have 
taken place in almost every kind of wood and further 
advances are likely if the car shortage becomes worse. 
With winter rapidly approaching and this city and 
other sections already feeling the first effects of colder 
temperature, the outlook is not very bright for im- 
provement of the car supply. Inquiries come from all 
sides and there is no difficulty in disposing~of lumber 
that can be shipped quickly. The inquiry of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission into the car situation is 
a subject for discussion with local lumbermen, some 
believing that it will be the means of improving the 
situation while others are doubtful that anything can 
be done. 

Southern pine items remain firm in price, with car 
material moving at a stronger quotation than anything 
else. This quotation is due to heavy buying in recent 
days from car manufacturing companies and railroads 
of material to be used in car construction. It ap- 
pears that many of the carriers have come to the con 
clusion that they must build cars, no matter what the 
present cost may be, in order to take care of the 
current heavy traffic in all kinds of merchandise and 














which is likely to continue. The shortage of cars af-, 


fects the fir market as seriously as any other wood, 
and if it were not for the lack of cars the demand for 
this wood would be very good. ; 

Hemlock and northern hardwoods appear to be in 4 
better condition than other woods from the standpoint 
of the car supply and mill men and wholesalers are 
taking advantage of these favorable conditions. With 
southern hardwoods the feature of this week’s market 
seems to be the improved tone in oak, both plain and 
quartered. Other markets also report a better buyimg 
by consumers of this wood, and the trade is hopeful 
that after the quiet market for several months oak 
will come back strong. For other southern hardwoods 
the demand continues good and prices are firm, red and 
sap gum and cottonwood being active items. With 
the northern hardwoods the demand is good, especially 
for thick stocks of maple and elm. Birch moves along 
in about its usual way. 

There is a big demand in the local market for low 
grade material for box and crating purposes, the de- 
mand being due to the prosperity thruout the country. 
The demand for Idaho white, California sugar a 
white western pine and Oregon white pine is also Very 
good. Redwood continues a strong item, as does ¢y 
press. Shingles are moving at strong quotations, for 
-vyhich the lack of cars is mostly responsible. In fact, 
there is nothing in lumber or lumber products that 18 
not affected by the general car shortage. 
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Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. Cc. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED NOY, 11 














Lumber Shingles 

oc 58,283,000 15,452,000 
1915. Me EG i Sy oS 57,070,000 10,807,000 
Jmcrease .-c+eeerees eee 1,213,000 4,645,000 

POTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO NOY. 11 5 

Lumber Shingles 
RG oie ees viene elects 2,617,066,000 541,782,000 
JID cece reece eet eeceeees 1,973,750,000 432,271,000 
TRCYCABC | sino 210 <-cie ine 8:00) 010 643,316,000 109,511,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED NOV, 11 

umber Shingles 
1916... sadhana eee 24,752,000 5,721,000 
Bios ster teseneawdaas 28,505,000 8,475,000 
MGCROASE as a-«.cpersiers eater mene 3,753,000 2,754,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO NOV, 11 

Lumber Shingles 
916. ee Nye SRP a eee: 1,233,363,000 316,247,000 
MIN) mois ses ors ate yes e's 959,604,000 322,090,000 
InQROASe 24.224 %.6 54 syst 273,759,000 5,843,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER 

For week ended Nov. 11, 1916...........-.- 2,880,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Nov. 15 were: 








( No Value 
Under $1,000 .......---2ses-eseeeeves 3 2,200 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 68 180,600 

5,000 and under 10,000........... 33 212,300 
10,000 and under ot er aera 30 461,200 
95,000 and under MM 35 e006 4-3. 13 420,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 8 551,305 
Pullman Co., 6-story shop............. 220,000 
D. A. Matteson, two 3-story apartment a 

DHE. < «6.005 .0:0.0.0,0:5 sees e eee e eee z 150,000 
Chicago Telephone Co., building........ 1 140,000 
Swift & Co., U. S. Stock Yards, 8-story rn 

PRDEOES ais cuss seieieieisisiecoiene ists aioe eis s.c'e os 1 113,321 
J. Taff, fourteen S-aory, ate: aa: Pee 1 112,000 
‘hicago Telephone Co., 3-story office builc 
“— ; 1 110,000 

i 100,000 

RATE ne gece incl vaste age. ots; e gvorurs 162 §$ 2,772,926 
Average valuation for week............ tates 17,549 
Totals previous week......0.-.seeceees 141 2,310,650 
Average valuation previous week........  .... 16,387 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ 189 1,952,300 
Totals Jan. 1 to Nov. 15, 1916.......... 7,838 101,298,986 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 7,083 84,073,927 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 7,703 75,826,060 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 9,772 80,492,600 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 7,688 78,501,525 
Totals corresponding period 99,355,438 
Totals corresponding period 80,845,950 
Totals corresponding period 78,660,764 
Totals corresponding period 57,795,740 
Totals corresponding period 57,270,570 





NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—Demand remains keen and all items are mov- 
ing readily at the prices that were put into effect a short 
time ago. Local wholesalers find it easier to supply the 
trade with shipments from northern mills than whole- 
salers wno deal in woods from other producing districts, 
and that is one of the conditions that have helped the 
market. The demand is for everything on the list, altho 
it is better for No. 1 dimension and No. 3, 4 and 5 boards 
than for some of the other stock items. The low grade 
material is moving in large volume to the factories for 
boxes and crates, a demand that continues good on ac- 
count of the general countrywide prosperity. Wholesalers 
find northern stocks becoming more broken, and it is 
increasingly difficult to fill the needs of the trade on that 
account. The scarcity seems to be more for shop and 
finishing stock than for anything else. Tamarack is still 
much in demand and the supply hard to fill, Norway 
remains scarce, and the spruce situation is the same as 
it has been for several weeks. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Buying from retail yards has con- 
tinued at a rate unusual for this season. The weather 
has been favorable to outdoor work and has stimulated 
lumber buying in the country districts. This has led to 
considerable wholesale activity. Buyers are paying cheer- 
fully on the basis of new lists, and in some cases seem 
to be stocking up in expectation of further advances. 
The advance in the western pines is another indication 
of future strength in the market, and the new prices 
are being strictly adhered to by Minnesota manufactur- 
ers. Low grade stocks are low and are being drawn on 
heavily by the demand for boxes, grain doors, etc. 





New York.—A good volume of business is reported, but 
the car shortage question is a deterring feature, altho 
Shipments from Tonawanda and Buffalo are better than 


a couple of weeks ago. Demand is broadening and yards 
are preparing for an active winter’s demand. Retail 
stocks all along have been limited and wholesalers find 
little difficulty in getting the advanced prices asked for. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is quite satisfactory and prices 
are firm. ‘The weather turned wintry this week and this 
may fown the demand for building lumber some- 
What. low grades move well and there is an excellent 
market ‘sr erating stock. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Trade continues active. With 
every ‘ndication that supplies in the hands of wholesalers 








will be low with the arrival of the last lake receipts of 
eae wes retailers are ordering more heavily than other- 
cig woula be the case. With more cars available than 
some time, yards are increasing their shipments. 
Ogata Pa.—A shortage of cars has tightened the 
soa Di ae situation and has brought both higher prices 
ta ‘ cidedly disturbed feeling among consumers and 
several i contract shipments covering periods of 
up gate are far behind, and seem unable to catch 
dollars at ; ot white Pine, lists can be raised four or five 
is the 1 - a time without debate. Low grade material 
ost in need. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 
the ti ork Orders came along at a heavier rate and 
foreign inc y 1s not restricted to domestic sources as 


With tr nquiries last week showed a perceptible increase. 
firm and ,4Pproach of the close of the season prices are 
and there is no doubt but that the vessel shipments 


still to come in will bring top notch prices. Yards are 
free buyers for sorting up purposes and while the build- 
ing demand has lagged purchases for special contract 
work are large. 


Boston, Mass.—New records are being made in the 
eastern spruce market and manufacturers and whole- 
salers are very confident. Those in a position to saw a 
frame to order are quoting $29 as a firm base price. It 
is doubtful if eastern spruce quotations have yet touched 
their high point for 1916. Demand continues very good, 
considering the lateness of the season, while most manu- 
facturers have stopped their saws for the winter. Orders 
which gladly would have been accepted a few weeks ago 
are now frequently declined, for with the inquiry show- 
ing such a healthy comparison with the light supply the 
producers are able to skim the cream from the business. 
Random also is stronger and quotations are firm on the 
following basis: 2x3, $23; 2x4, $24; 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $23; 
2x8, $27; 2x10, $28 to $29; 2x12, $29 to $30. Eastern boards 


have been strengthened by the embargo against southern 
lumber. Spruce covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 
8 feet and up long, are now $21.50 if they are really 
good. Matched boards, stock lengths, are quoted $24 
to $26. 


Baltimore, Md.—Demand for spruce from the other side 
of the Atlantic keeps up and large quantities of this wood 
are going forward. The stocks called for must meet the 
highest requirements and the returns are commensurate. 
The local consumption of spruce falls to very small pro- 
portions. 7 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand has shown a healthy increase 
lately because of the difficulty in getting lumber from 
the Seuth, and dealers believe that this wood will be 
used to a iarger extent than usual this winter, provided 
a fair amount of it is available. Some good-sized in- 
quiries have been received lately, and prices are on a 
higher level. 











Have his Federal truck. 


Read how Wm. H. Meyers of Bennington, Vermont, got an extra day's work from 


e He writes: ‘On August Ist one man with our truck covered 86 miles over hilly country 
No Daily roads. 


From 7 a. m. until 
“Endurance 
Limit” 


p.m. he delivered 2050 gallons of gasoline. This is an ex- 
ceptional record—as 1100 gallons on these trips is considered an unusual day.” 


Two day’s work in twelve hours. 
You, too, can do more business—reach more customers—give speedier service— 


render more satisfaction—by Federalizing your delivery problem. 


Send for “Federal Traffic News.” 


The FEDERAL Motor Truck Company 


DETROIT, MICH. 


























Send for Illustrated Booklet : 
**How to Handle Lumber.” 
Address 
MATHEWS 
GRAVITY CARRIER 

COMPANY 


ELLWOOD CITY, PENN. 


Branch Factories: | poeenen Date 














== Send Your Lumber 


SF Through Tight Places 


and save half the time and labor 
usually consumed in handling 
lumber-yard stocks. Mathews patented ball- 
bearing Gravity Conveyers are now used by 

Manufacturers and Retailers of Lumber. 

Box and Barrel Manufacturers. 

Wagon and Automobile Manufacturers. 

Furniture and Coffin Manufacturers. 

Railway Tie Manufacturers. 

Any Industry using Lumber in Car-load lots. 


No power required. Made in portable units 
12 feet iong. Easily and quickly set up. Easy 
to operate, strong and durable. 
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Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 
THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO _— NEW YORK 











Here’s the Mill 
Farmers Want 


This year more than 7 
ever you'll find farm- 
ers thinkingof grind- 
ing their corn, oats, 
rye, buckwheat, etc., 
for grist is high. Get 
in line now for some 
extra profit by in- 
stalling a 


Monarch “sa Feed Mill 


in your yard and offer to grind for your farmer friends. 
Just another way of boosting lumber sales, too, for 
every farmer that comes to your yard will need some 
lumber and it’s a safe bet that when he is ready to 
buy you’ll make the sale. Write for catalog and 
special agent’s proposition today. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muNnc¥, PA. 














(Carpenter Aprons 


are Going to be a Whole Lot Higher. 
Take a look at the Cotton Market, and find out for yourself. 
We are fortunate in having a stock of Duck bought before the 


advance. We'll share this with you, and at the same time get 
you acquainted with the best aprons made. 


The Troy Carriage Sun Shade Co. 


Write Dept. A. TROY, OHIO. 








Power Costs Money 


and until a few years ago, millmen never 
realized how much money could be saved by 


using “ ze ie 
Invincible ” 
Slow Speed 


Dust Collecting Systems 


We manufacture all types of Blower sys- 
tems and want to tell ou the advantages and 
economy offered by the“‘Invincible’’ systems. 


Write for particulars today. 


The Invincible Blow Pipe Co. 


2527-29 Homer St., CHICAGO 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND PRIZE 
——— | 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING yt) BS AND OROP FORGIN 3S Oa 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & T 








This book provides in a convenient 
form a compendium of plans and 


Lumber Shed 


2 information on the building of lum- 

Constr uction ber sheds and other building: 8 used 
y the retail lumber yard. 

a aes Lambermen— "rhe book is 8x11 inches in size, 


176 pages, is printed on a high grade ¢ 
sepia paper and is durably bound in Russian linen. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50 a copy. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, © 431 Se. Dearborn St., Chicage, Ill. 











Pittsburgh, Pa.—Demand for spruce is reported gener- 
ally as far above normal for this time of the year. East- 
ern trade has been brisk, and has taken up every possible 
slackness in stocks so that it is largely a matter of get- 
ting material for the Pittsburgh needs just now. Prices 
are very firm and in some cases have advanced sharply. 
Clear spruce is in heavy. demand from eastern points. 
Low grade stock is the most active in the Pittsburgh 


market. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—White cedar products continue to move in 
good fashion, there being a steady market for both poles 
and posts. Buyers have reached the conclusion that now 
may be a better time than later to place their orders, 
on account of expected high prices that will result due 
to an increased cost of logging this winter. -Another 
factor important in keeping the pole trade going well 
is the increased need coming from manufacturing com- 
panies for power, resulting in considerable power line 
construction for so late in the season. The post trade is 
also reported to be in good shape for this time of year. 
White cedar shingles continue to advance rapidly, better 
prices prevailing for the product than for several years. 
The car shortage has considerable to do with the advance 
in shingle quotations. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Pole business continues good and 
sales made recently have cleaned up about all the cheap 
poles in sight. The rest of the poles are in the hands of 
large holders who are satisfied to hold them until spring 
rather than sell at a sacrifice. Prices are decidedly 
stronger. There has been a fair demand ‘for posts, tho 
fall trade in this line has not been up to the usual volume. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—Perhaps the feature in the hardwood situa- 
tion is the generally improved tone in the demand for 
oak, both plain and quartered. This market not alone 
reflects the improvement, but reports generally from 
other centers are that this wood shows better than in 
many months. There are those who believe the increased 
buying is a forerunner of a revived condition for this 
wood. Some of the quotations on plain oak have reached 
the following range: Firsts and seconds, $56; No. 1 com- 
mon, $34 to $35; No. 2 common, $22; quartered white oak, 
firsts and seconds, $80; No. 1 common, $48; No. 2 common, 
$28; quartered red oak, firsts and seconds, $62; No. 1 com- 
mon, $42; No. 2 common, $26. These quotations are a 
healthy advance over what have prevailed during the 
time that the market for oak has been very quiet. Oak 
is practically the last of the hardwoods to come into a 
better market. Improvement for most of the other woods 
has been steady for several weeks, a better market pre- 
vailing for both northern and southern stocks. Northern 
and southern hardwoods in a general way have experi- 
enced an advance of from $1 to $2 and the demand is 
just as keen. The car shortage, which has been very 
acute in the South and begins to grow more serious in 
the North, has had considerable to do with the higher 
level of prices. With the northern hardwoods thick 
stocks in all the woods are more in demand than any- 
thing else, but dry stocks of all items are reported to be 
growing more scarce. Demand for thick stocks in the 
better grades of maple and elm has been so pronounced 
that an advance of as much as $3 has been witnessed 
lately. A large volume of 144-inch and 2-inch maple is 
being taken by the piano people, and the automobile peo- 
ple are taking both maple and elm in good volume. 
Basswood is also in very good demand, while birch moves 
along in the normal way. With the southern hardwoods 
both red and sap gum continues to enjoy a very improved 
demand, and with better prices. The condition with 
poplar is entirely satisfactory and many wholesalers find 
dry stocks at the mills more broken. The poplar demand 
in this market is chiefly from the yard and furniture 
people. Prevailing prices on poplar appear to be on firsts 
and selects, $54; saps and selects, $41; No. 1 common, $32; 
No. 2 ‘A’? common, $25, and No. 2 “B’? common, $22. 
Cottonwood also continues a good item and moves well 
on quotations of $2 up from a while ago. A lot of low 
grade stuff is going to box factories, and No. 1 cotton- 
wood is going to the yards. A good market and strong 
quotations also prevail for ash. There is no change with 
the fancy hardwoods, practically every wood moving well 
at very good prices, especially mahogany. Vermilion and 
walnut also continue in good demand. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—There is an excellent demand for 
nearly everything in northern hardwoods. Buying activ- 
ity has developed a shortage in some stocks and price 
levels are ranging upward. Birch and maple sell readily 
where there are desirable stocks to be had, and thick 
stock is especially hard to find. Gum seems to be the 
most active southern product, buyers here having filled 
their wants in oak in most cases. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Prices thruout the hardwood list are 
steady. Oak flooring moves in fairly good volume and 
more could be sold if the mills were able to ship all the 
business offered. However, there is not so much pressure 
to buy as there was for a time as the retailers are not 
selling stock so readily. Followers of the market believe 
that prices will continue very strong as a result of the 
strength of the southern yellow pine market. Gum also 
is bound to stay very strong, they say, because of the 
strength of pine. At present cottonwood is very scarce 
and is high at all the mills. Nearly all the manufacturers 
are entirely out of the lower grades and the supply of 
uppers is so light that many orders are being refused. 
Demand from the box factories keeps up fairly well. 





St. Louis, Mo.—There is very little change in this mar- 
ket. There is an increasing demand for all material that 
enters into car construction, and there is some difficulty 
in getting stock to meet this demand. Box manufacturers 
are doing a rushing business. 





Memphis, Tenn.—The position of hardwood lumber con- 
tinues to grow stronger each week. Demand is large for 
practically every item on the hardwood list and manu- 
facturers and distributers occupy a very independent posi- 
tion at the moment with respect to prices. The car 
shortage still is quite pronounced and this is seriously 
affecting the movement of lumber. The log supply per- 
haps: is a little more favorable, but production of hard- 
wood lumber is materially being affected by the lack of 
cars for loading logs. Stocks of lumber, even with the 
restricted movement resulting from the shortage of cars, 
are with few exceptions below the normal for this season. 


———___ 
Gum continues one of the leaders in activity and strength 
and there is little complaint about demand for or Prices 
on any item. 


Louisville, Ky.—The market is generally satisg. 
despite the shortage of cars for shipping purposes, 





actory, 


F 
all indications this shortage will show a big improvement 
from now on, due to the activity of the Interstate Com. 


merce Commission. Everything in the hardwood market 
is now moving, there having been a big improvement in 
the demand for oak. Red and white oak, quartereg and 
plain, feature the business, many inquiries being received 
for inch plain oak. No. 2 common ash moves slowly, but 
all other grades are in good demand. Poplar box boards 
and thick stock move more freely, and siding is prig, 
It is merely a matter of getting the stock to supply oy 
ders for cottonwood, ash and elm, and gum is as g00d 
seller as it has been all fall. In the veneer field therg 
an active run on high grade walnut and mahogany vene 
and glued up stock, and the mills are operating to as 

a capacity. as labor conditions permit. In fact the 
mand for mahogany lumber and veneers is greater { 
the supply just now. Large shippers of transit lu 
report that on account of the car shortage the den 
for transit lumber has been exceptionally strong. P 
are generally satisfactory, and all indications are 
higher prices by Jan. 1, or by spring at the latest, 


New Orleans, La.—Continued steady demand for 
and maintenance of the improved call noted last 
for some grades of oak are reported. Ash is said t 
in fair request, tho rigid restriction of export shipm 
has somewhat narrowed the local market for this | 
several other hardwood items. Export stave stock 
said to be accumulating at ports by reason of shipp, 
scarcity, but seems to move readily when bottoms) 
steamer room are available. Prices are developii 
strength but the trade is handicapped by car shorta 
on the domestic side and steamer room shortage on th 
export side. 


Boston, Mass.—The New England hardwood market js 
considerably disturbed by the combination of car short- 
age and the New Haven railroad’s embargo, especially 
so far as prompt deliveries are concerned. With the ex- 
ception of quartered oak, nearly all lines of hardwood 


lumber are in fair request, and quotations are decidedly 


firm, Thick maple and birch are scarce and quite costly, 
Carload orders for firsts and seconds grade, inch, are 
placed this week on the following basis: Basswood, 
$44 to $46; chestnut, $51 to $53; maple, $42 to $45; plain 
oak, $63 to $65; quartered oak, $89 to $91; red birch, $57 
to $59; sap birch, $47 to $49; red gum, $46 to $47; white 
ash, $56 to $60. 





Baltimore, Md.—Material improvement has taken place 
and the gain in activity promises to keep up. Some deal- 
ers say the movement does not exceed moderate propor- 
tions, and others report that they are getting more orders 
than before and that the inquiries are so free as to indi- 
cate considerable prospective business. All agree that 
the range of prices has undergone no important changes, 
but comfort is taken in the fact that the hardwood men 
never made material concessions. 





New York.—The market is active and prices are strong. 
Demand from the yards is better and the factory trade 
continues its firm strength. Little new developments of 
consequence are reported and the market tone is sup- 
ported by a steady flow of orders from all sections with 
few boom tendencies evident anywhere. Stocks among 
yards and consumers are limited and little complaint is 
made regarding the higher quotations. There is a little 
better demand for heavy construction timber and oak 
and maple flooring are in good call. Plain and quartered 
oak sell readily and no difficulty is experienced in dis- 
posing of chestnut, birch and maple. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade has shown a slight improvement 
lately, tho the demand is not up to what it was earlier 
in the year. Some wholesalers call trade a little below 
normal. Stocks are in good assortment here. The chief 
woods in demand are maple, ash and oak, tho a number 
of other woods have shown improvement. Prices thru 
the list are strengthening. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Practically all attention in the hard- 
wood trade is centered about the low grade stocks which 
are sold ahead by many mills, and the struggle is mainly 
to get shipments to consumers fast enough. In the upper 
grades of hardwoods there is less interest. It is appal- 
ently difficult for many consumers and especially the iron 
and steel producers to secure shipments of low grade 
material rapidly enough under present conditions. Car 
stake demand has been exceptionally heavy during the 
last few weeks, aS users are accumulating material for 
a rush of shipments when car supply improves and this Is 
expected in Pittsburgh in a short time. 





Ashland, Ky.—Oak boards are reported as more active 
than for several months. Bill stuff of all description is 
in big demand, with offerings light. Switch ties are 
searce. Prices are firm with an upward tendency. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a strong demand for all hard- 
woods and prices are firm. Dealers buy well, as their 
stocks are not large. The same is true of factories, espe 
cially those making furniture, boxes and vehicles. Auto- 
mobile factories are also in the market. The worst 
feature at this time is the growing car shortage, which 
is delaying shipments. All southern roads are In bad 
shape and embargoes have been announced by 4 few. 
Retail stocks are only fair and they are buying for 1m- 
mediate delivery. Cutting in order to force trade : 
practically unknown at this time. Rural dealers are 800 
customers, as they want to increase their supplies before 
winter. Building operations continue active, being fa- 
vored by warm weather. Collections are still good. Quar- 
tered oak is rather active and prices at the Ohio River 
are: Firsts and seconds, $82; No. 1 common, $53. Liens 
oak moves fairly well at the following quotations: Firsts 
and seconds, $57 for white and $59 for red; No. 1 common, 
$36; No. 2 common, $26, and No. 3 common, $16.50. oy 
wood is strong. Chestnut is active and the volume = 
business is increasing. Other hardwoods are firm am 
unchanged. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been a very good marke 
for all kinds of hardwoods so far this month, and it 
indications are that the month will finish as well as 
has started. The most improvement is shown in 03% 
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ngth d especially white oak. There is a broader demand 
prices = a mi e cordial acceptance by buyers of the slightly 
= ion caotations. The movement of construction ma- 
= is heavier and the call for flooring woods has \ V i | BI E 
Ctory, neti ned. There has been increased buying by the ‘ 
From furnituré manufacturers for red gum, maple, cherry, 
‘Ment chestnut, oak and walnut, and by the vehicle builders 
viral for oak, poplar, hickory, ash and elm. 
e 
nt in HEMLOCK 
d and , eo a The undersigned will receive offers for the manufacturing, and ready for immediate oper- 
~~ Chicago —Demens eae yo gece _~ tgeiboy purchase of that valuable property, known as ation. It also includes the factory site, con- 
ards . “ry enough to be shipped are becoming more the CZERWINSKI BOX FACTORY, situ- oe of about 2% <— be land on in to 
brie, scarce and the market no mee a yay Pict — ated on Logan Avenue and Tecumseh Street, psi er ye ai po Poa ye eicr 
Y or ‘ much the question of price as is delivery within TN iB . 4 ge facil 7 eet 
04 ST ypante time. The advanced prices do not appear to hc geen? —— his oid Ure the factory door. This is a magnificent oppor- 
a have curtailed the demand in any way and, if anything, prises, what is believed to be, the finest box tunity for any person wishing to engage in 
ene have brought about = keener oy nan af es — factory in Western Canada, fully equipped pox manufacturing. The whole may be pur- 
. report that they have been forced to turn down ith the latest and best machinery for box ; . 
18 cen joe se on account of not being able to find stocks with y bo chased at a very great bargain. 
oe fitting their requirements. This wood is taking full ad- ? : . . ‘ 
uy veniam of the Car smattage Mtnetiee, wai ts emeeting Further information may be obtained upon application to 
1 yellow pine so much more seriously than the northern ; 
P woods. For that reason a large volume is going into ‘ 
2 naturally yellow pine territory. be —— for ee : Assignee of the 
| verything on the list, but more for No. mension an ° ° — 
No. 3 stock. Local wholesalers also find a wider market e ® 8 Czerwinski Box Company, Limited 
, usual, requests coming from points not usually z “ 
eek care. 300 Electric Railway Chambers - WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
ti —__—— 
m| » 6° New York.—The market is strong and prices jumped 
s | from 50 cents to $1 above October quotations. Stocks 
ock among mills are scarce. Retailers are free buyers and 
ipp, a good winter’s demand is expected. Boards are very 
es scarce. 
lopii 
aa Buffalo, N. Y.—The supplies of hemlock are not large 
on th at the mills and prices on stock from Pennsylvania as ; 
well as Michigan have been advanced $1 during the last ' 
week. Lake supplies are not brought in to any extent, 3 
‘ket is owing to the extremely high freight rates. Oc = ottom OSs S ; 
short- Se : ; 
ecially Boston, Mass.—The market looks firmer this week. 4 
he ex- Some wholesalers speak of securing business which ordi- : FOR ; 
dwood narily might have gone to their southern pine competitors, % a a 4 
‘idedly - but it probably is true that the improvement noted is 7 } 
costly. due not so much to this as to the lighter offerings and . H 
h, are the generally stronger tone of the New England lumber ‘ 4 4 
swood, market. It is doubtful if any seller today would consider a e . 
- plain a bid of less than $21.50 for clipped hemlock boards, stock aa, gE 
wh, $57 lengths, and most want $22. Some manufacturers whose te : 
white stocks are low talk of $22.50 and even $28, but there is 
little business at these figures, except where the boards . ; 
P io Sy Sek. SNR apeee ae ae SOE AN a Lumbermen who purchased Knox tractors last season 
| Place quite well. ps ae 
> deal- ; are now placing orders for additional tractors. 
ropor- North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand continues active de- 
orders spite the recent increases in price. Most dealers in west- Wh P 
> indi- ern stock have received their last lake shipments of the y 
e that season. They will get some lumber by rail, but they do . ° 
anges, not expect that it will be enough to provide the yards Simply because the Knox tractor hauls lumber in any 
d men with their usual supplies during the winter. All grades ° P ° ° ._ 
are sought by consumers. Pennsylvania prices have been form, size Or length for about 50% less cost than is possible with anil 
advanced until quotations are now on an equal basis with 5 D 
strong, those charged for western stock. The base price on - mal power or motor trucks. - 
: Pennsylvania stock was advanced $1 during the last ‘ce ° 
teat [i Week, bringing the base up to $24 for local delivery. Our new folder ‘Hauling Costs Reduced,’’ tells the 
5 with Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is a brisk inquiry for hemlock. whole story. Write today for your copy. It will be sent by return 
This probably is due as much to slow arrivals of ship- re . . 
seis ments from mills, due to car shortage, as to any excess mail without cost or obligation. 
aint is 
little demand, but general business conditions are helping the 
‘dv oak market situation to a more active base and this has 
rtered ont the hemlock prices to a full list maintenance or 
etter. e 
in dis- a : t é‘ = 
Columbus, Ohio.—There is a good demand for hemlock Knox Motors Associa es, Springfield, Mass. 
and advances in prices have been made. This is espe- 
yement cially true of No. 3 common, where an advance of $1 a 
ya ene is announced. Rural dealers are good cus- 
below omers, 
e chief 
yumber Cincinnati, Ohio.—Distribution of hemlock grows some- 
s thru what stronger each week, and the higher quotations have ; saint ie ; 
not caused any falling off of the buying. Demand is for : aa | | we gets = a 2 e 
all grades of dimension, construction timbers and heavy = ! a | — : ' ? 
- hard- —_ for bridge work. Mill representatives claim heavy ; 
which reduction of stocks during the last fortnight, notwith- L 
mainly Standing the handicap of car shortage. oad 
> upper ? 
appar- POPLAR 4 ia * a . &, | = ? Be hin: 
“! an Chicago.Poplar conditions are entirely satisfactory in ire “a 4 ra . fo | 
ag both demand and prices. Local wholesalers report that ee <9 
#2 the they have more difficulty than previously in finding com- 
rn for plete mill stocks. The condition of the market is re- 
‘this is flected in the following quotations, generally prevalent in 
Chicago: iirsts and selects, $54; saps and selects, $41; 
No. 1 common, $32; No. 2 ‘A’ common, $25, and No. 2 
: B,” $22. ‘The demand for Nos. 1 and 2 common is espe- 
active cially good, 
tion is 
ies are ener’: Md.—Reports about the state of the poplar - ® 
y. are ‘in the main encouraging. A noticeable im- 
provement in the lower grades of poplar is said to have 2 te ) - V 1¢ce 
| hard- oe *, and further gains are looked for. No marked en erm us mers ca e 
s their -rease in the quotations is to be recorded, but the main 7 . 
ope ~ta in the opinion of the trade, is to dispose of any That is what hundreds of oe — ee 
‘Auto- “ccumulations that may have piled up. today. They are helping their customers cut build- 
_ worst Bost : <a ing costs, save time and money by eliminating all 
"which aa an “ass.—There is a fair demand, and quotations hand labor possible. The 
‘in bad ing i; .. tlh grade poplar holds quite firm. Noth- 
a few. sud vt ne a seconds grade, inch, is now offered Port- e 
for im- ean) FOUL and nice yellow poplar, inch thickness, E, d 
ae to veready able DAW NI 
re good Colum: 
; pefore han wmoes Ohlo.—Trade rules firm and the volume of not only makes friends and permanent customers for dealers our Booklet 
Bein Siness ‘- orge. The worst feature is the car shortage : d - “ i 
ing fa- which shi : : among the builders but also among the carpenters and con Here is 
Quar- are only and bouts to @ large extent. Retail stocks tractors of their communit Here’s how one dealer uses his the 
> Rivet gpd and buying is mostly to replenish them, as a READY” ye h Evia a 
Plain lilies arc coe SOC AEAONS supplies. The lower EVEREADY’’—you can do the same. : ence 
Firsts i Oshkosh Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. ttells a 
ommon, Cincinn Ohi ADE RE . : Gentlemen:—In ai to your favor of 8-9-16 wishing to know what use we story of 
Bass- hot so devidoa '0.—Distribution is a little heavier, but are making of the Eveready we purchased from you some three years ago. We satisfactory 
e of month edly as shown during some of the recent wish to state that we turn it over to the carpenters for their use. They use it for f 
lum a s - ‘olesale and retail dealers say there are no ripping, cross-cutting, sizing and jointing. It saves from $25.00 to $50.00 worth service. 
rm an Pecialties «Ss demand is broad and takes in practically of labor on a house; therefore, it is a good investment for our yard, especially if the 
every item in the lists. Prices rule firm. carpenters contract for the labor on a job. Pa ah eee aR Ris EIB lh 
t Ashlan, y $i eee tell bout the “‘ Eveready”’ and our other rip and swing cross cut saw rigs for retail yard use. 
ery incudin ide Bonar ad in poplar are reported active, ileal suabunaie RPS hk h Wi U S A 
“a oe Stock, tocks are growi maller, with umber 
it Several itemc vas g ng s , ) 
- “oak, on sticks: Prices Scarce. Very little lumber is going OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., Street Os os 9 1S., e We Fis 
* +rices remain firm. 
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New 


Wisconsin, 


Illinois, 
Mexico and Washington heard 
from this week. More to fol- 
low next week. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

I have been unfortunate enough to practically 
lose my eye-sight and am unable to read. How- 
ever, I have the important news items read to 
me and only regret that I can not peruse the 
contents of your paper, which I know from ex- 
perience in the past to be reliable, interesting 
and useful. I don’t think that there is any pos- 
sible chance of any lumber trade publication ever 
coming up to your standard. 

Cc. D. BENEDICT. 


JANESVILLE, WIS. 
Every wholesaler and retailer should read 
every item in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and can get some wonderful knowledge out of 
every page. I read your valuable paper every 
week and often take the copy out on the road 
and read on the way between stations. 
J. H. VINCENT. 


LA MADERA, N. M. 

I like all of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Since I first began reading the LUMBER- 
MAN, in 1907, I have derived great benefit from 
the many articles applying to grade, measure- 
ment etc. of lumber. 

I can truthfully say that the LUMBERMAN 
is just as valuable to the employee as the em- 
ployer. One can learn more from a careful pe- 
rusal of its columns than from the many books 
published on the subject of lumber. 

I am at the post office every Monday night for 
my paper, and the first thing that I read is the 
‘‘Query and Comment,’’ from which I glean 
much valuable information. 

To an employee wishing to forge ahead the 
LUMBERMAN is more valuable than anything 
else published in that line. 

GEORGE R. HELMICH. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

I have been a subscriber to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for quite a number of years and 
will continue to be as long as I have the price. 
It has been part of my duties for a number of 
years to look over all the trade journals and it 
affords me great pleasure to assure you that for 
concise and correct information pertaining to 
the lumber and kindred industries the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN in my opinion heads the 
list. I not only make this endorsement now, 
put have always claimed the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN to be the best publication on lumber 
interests that now exists. 

HENRY STEPHENS. 
Sec’y National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers, Dlinois Division. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
The ‘‘Community Development’’ and ‘‘Realm 
of the Retailer’’ interest us more than other 
matters, and we have availed ourselves of your 
retail lumber dealer advertisements and hope 
that you will keep them up. 
F. R. WOODBURY LUMBER CoO. 
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25 

















FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—The fact that the car supply has not im- 
proved is a serious detriment locally to the fir situation. 
There is no doubt there would be a very keen demand 
for this wood if it were possible to make prompt deliv- 
eries. Reports from mill points and local wholesalers 
indicate that the car situation is growing worse instead 
of better, and that it is almost impossible to obtain box 
ears at many producing points. Prices remain firm and 
dealers would not object to paying the advance that went 
into effect late in October if they could obtain ship- 
ments. There is a talk of a still further advance. At 
present transit cars are taken up in a quick fashion. 
Heavy buying by railroads and car manufacturing com- 
panies has helped fir, but not so much as yellow pine, 
because most of car material bought within recent days 
has been for yellow pine. However, the orders placed by 
railroads recently are mostly from lines that generally 
have cars manufactured with yellow pine rather than fir. 
Indications, however, are that railroads generally will be 
heavy buyers from now on, and fir is to be in big de- 
mand. The demand in this market right now is mostly 
for yard stock. The car shortage also affects the red 
cedar shingle market, and quotations in this market con- 
tinue on a high level. There is no change in the spruce 
demand, the movement being about the same. 








Seattle, Wash.—The most severe car shortage within ten 
years controls the market on the north Pacific coast. The 
Great Northern Railroad Co. this week placed an embargo 
on all system equipment and will not load cars for de- 
livery off its own line. This followed similar action taken 
by the Northern Pacific several weeks ago. By far the 
greater part of the lumber being shipped at present is 
in-open cars, and in some cases companies are building up 
flat cars themselves in order to load finished lumber. 
Prices continue to stiffen and mills are well loaded up 
with orders. Many mills have continued to operate and for 
that reason have larger stocks than usual but in most cases 
have orders on their books more than to cover the stock on 
hand. There seems to be little indication of relief by the 
railroads, and further advances in price are freely predicted 
by lumbermen. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Increasing demand and sharp tend- 
encies toward higher prices are noticeable in the fir mar- 
ket. Milis with transportation facilities can command 
practically their own prices. There is a good deal of rail 
inquiry. Output has been curtailed. The cargo trade is 
unchanged, except that prices are now stable at $10 base, 
G list, and likely to hold so. There is a surplus of fir 
logs in the water. Flooring logs are at $11.50. 





Portland, Ore.—But for the car shortage, which seems 
to become more and more acute daily, the lumber busi- 
ness would be quite satisfactory. Better prices are ob- 
tainable than for some time and indications are for still 
higher prices. The fir log market is stiffer than a week 
ago and it is pointed out that values must advance in 
order that the producer may keep pace with the steady 
increase in cost of production. The red cedar shingle 
market shows some improvement. 


Kansas City, Mo.—An advance of $2 in the price of all 
fir uppers has been put in force by fir manufacturers. At 
the same time $1 has been added to the list price of fir 
commons and business is being booked at the new figures 
as fast as it can be shipped. Manufacturers are not 
anxious for business even at the increase because of 
difficulty in getting cars for shipments and do not want 
to burden their order files with business they can not 
ship promptly. Demand for fir is being well maintained, 
but it is barely normal. There is a tendency among buy- 
ers to hold off and see what the future will bring. From 
the present prospects the car shortage, so far as Coast 
shipments are concerned, will continue until well into 
the spring and the more discerning retailers are begin- 
ning to figure on ways to get cars thru to replenish their 
stocks. Red cedar siding is dull in demand, but prices 
are firm at the same basis that has prevailed for some 
time: Clear, $20, mill basis; A, $19, and B, $13.50. 


Boston, Mass.—Trade in building lumber from the Pa- 
cific coast is practically at a standstill, the result of the 
lack of vessels to bring forward at a reasonable cost west 
Coast lumber by way of the Panama Canal. The latent 
demand is here, but wholesale dealers are unable to 


supply it. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago.—All the pines produced in the West are in 
good demand and prevailing prices are firm. The demand 
in particular is for shop grades and mixed car shipments. 
With western pines KB and better boards and No. 2 
stepping are items in good request, and the demand for 
Idaho white pine, Oregon white pine and California sugar 
and white pine in this market is as good as it is for 
western pine. Western shooks also have a better market 
here and in the East. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The situation is very favorable for 
a good volume of business for the Inland Empire products 
and the mills are short of stocks of Idaho white pine. 
The chief concern of the. buyers is to obtain cars in 
which to ship their orders and they are not figuring on 
much improvement before May 1. Factory buying is 
somewhat better than it has been both for California and 
Idaho pine, and many inquiries fail to bring forth quota- 
tions as the manufacturers are getting more business 
than they can load out right along. Prices are being well 
maintained under those conditions and there is strong 
probability of further advances, dealers say. Retail de- 
mand for California and Idaho pine has been very strong 
ever since the autumn buying season opened. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market for western pine has shown 
a stiffening tendency during the last few weeks and 
assortments have become considerably broken, owing to 
the difficulty of replenishing them. Both lake and rail 
supplies are long delayed and direct shipment orders are 
filled very slowly because of a lack of cars at the mills. 
Idaho pine lately has been coming here by lake to a 
larger extent than usual. 


Boston, Mass.—Wholesale merchants say it is harder to 
deliver western pine than it is to sell it. The car short- 
age is a serious problem, and now it is aggravated by the 
New Haven railroad’s embargo, which has isolated a large 
section of New England south of Boston. All quotations 
are very firm, 


_rift flooring, $37.50 to $39; No. 2, $35 to $35.50. 


- railroads for car equipment in recent days has resu 


; ns 
REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Orders for redwood are coming in bette 


: y ©tter shape 
and the demand is for almost everything, at {i 


rm pri 
The California mills are having increasing trouble 
obtaining enough cars for shipment, and as none of the 
shipments to this market and East can move i; anything 
except box cars local distributers are handicap)ed, The 
tank stock situation at the mills is becoming more acute 
some of the mills already being very low on viocksg ang 


not in a position to take on more orders. 
is especially true of 2-inch tank stock. 
factory demand for redwood is very good. 


This condition 
The yard ang 


San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood lumber jinarket is 
stronger, with an increased southern California demand 
There is not a large supply of rough clear in Australia 
and South America and increased exports are expect 
when more vessels can be secured. The eastern rg 
shipments of dry stuff are fair, considering the scargi 
of cars. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Trade in redwood is very quiet, 
few orders for siding are being placed, but there is 
snap to the market so far as this locality is concer 
and the season is so far advanced that current call 
siding is due to taper off considerably. Call for tg 
stock from the oil fields helps to keep up interest in t 
redwood market. Prices are firm as the mills are y 
pushing for business. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week slightly exceed, 
the week previous, the increase being in dressed lumber 
No. 1 4/4 edge, sold at $24.25 to $26.50; No. 2, $21.25 ty 
$22.50; No. 3, $17.25 to $18.25; 4/4 edge box, $15.50 to $1; 
4/4 edge culls and red heart, $13.25 to $14.50; 4/4 cull ra 
heart, $9. Six-inch box rough, $16.50 to $17.25. No, 1 
8-inch rough, $30.25 to $30.75; No. 2, $24.50 to $25.50; No, 
3. $19.50 to $20.50; -box, $17.50 to $18; culls and red heart, 
$14.25 to $15.50. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $30.50 to $31; No, 
2, $25 to $26.50; No. 3, $22.50 to $24.50; box, $18.25 to $19; 
culls and red heart, $15 to $16. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $32 
to $33; No. 2, $27.50 to $28.50; No. 3, $25.50 to $27.50; box, 
$19.25 to $20; culls and red heart, $15.75 to $17. No. 1, 5/4 
edge, $25.75 to $27.50; No. 2, $23.75 to $24.50; box, $16 to 
$16.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $28.25 to $29.25; box, $16.50; No. 1, 
8/4 edge, $30.75 to $32; Nos. 1 and 2 bark. strips, $17 to 
$18.25; box bark strips, $10.25 to $11. No. 1, 13/16-inch 
No. 1, 
13/16-inch flooring, $25 to $26.50; No. 2, $23.75 to $25; No. 
3, $19.75 to $21; No. 4, $14.75 to $16. No. 1, 3/8-inch ceil- 
ing, $16 to $16.50; No. 2, $14.75 to $15.75; No. 3, $12 to $13; 
No. 4, $9. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $17 to $17.75; No. 2, 
$15.75 to $16.75; No. 3, $18.25 to $14.50; No. 4, $10.50 to $11, 
No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $26.25 to $27.50; No. 2, $25 to 
$26; No. 3, $21.50 to $22.50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip parti- 
tion, $21.50 to $22.50. Six-inch roofers, $16.75 to $17.50; 
8-inch, $17.75 to $18.50; 10-inch, $18.50 to $19.50; 12-inch, 
$19.25 to $20.50; factory flooring, $18 to $19; lath, $3.10 
to $3.25. 


New York.—The improvement which developed during 
October has been maintained but made no further prog- 
ress. Prices are satisfactory and mills are booked for 
some period ahead. The buying power except for low 
grade stocks has been cautious and there has been a 
more determined inclination to await developments. The 
scarcity of vessels and the difficulty in getting cars have 
held up much business on books and rather than commit 
themselves for any period ahead the yards are willing 
to take the chance of higher prices later on. 


Baltimore, Md.—As a consequence of lack of vessels 
and scarcity of railroad cars receipts here are held down 
to small proportions, and some grades are very low. 
There is practically no box lumber on the wharves and fae- 
tories call urgently for delivery. Mills do not appear to 
have extensive accumulations, altho some producers have 
been running below capacity. The outlook is regarded 
as hopeful. Numerous inquiries for delivery after Jan. 1 
are being received, and the mills are holding back because 
they fully expect prices to go higher. 


Boston, Mass.—Dealers who secured roofers before the 
New Haven railroad embargo became effective are now 
obtaining very profitable prices. There are many retail 
yards where a carload of roofers would be a welcome 
addition to the stock. Where delivery is more or less 
uncertain, 6-inch roofers are quoted at $20.50 to $21 and 
8-inch roofers at $21.50 to $22. There are more inquiries 
for rough edge and little is offered at less than the basis 
of $30 for 4/4. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—An advance in prices recently went into 
effect and some mills are putting No. 1 edge box up $1, 
with some other smaller increases. Demand is good, 
and some wholesalers report it to be far better than 
ordinary. Mills are getting more orders than they cal 
ship, because the car supply still is very limited. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—A lot of buying is of yellow pine stock oe 
can be shipped in open cars, but items on the left nan 
side of the list find the car shortage situation en 
greater barrier than it has been. Heavy buying by ited 
in an improved market for car material, and altho : 
yellow pine items are moving at firm quotations ng od 
vance in car material has been greater perhaps wre 
anything else. The local wholesalers would not be al 
prised if car siding would go up $30. In a general yo 
the situation from the standpoint of both the seller find 
the buyer is more troublesome. None of the mills ay 
the car supply any better than it was, and with perl 
mills the car supply is worse. Now that weather pone 
tions are becoming more unreliable and with real 9 vd 
rapidly approaching that the railroads will be pee 
improve conditions in the yellow pine producing — rn 
can not be expected. No difficulty is being met W! ah 
disposing of stock where prompt delivery can be ar’ 
Demand from the local yards seems to be only for nor 
ing up their stocks. The yards are not taking pwnd 
to the advanced prices and perhaps that is one Te 
why buying is halting. 


of prices and 


Kansas City, Mo.—Further strengthening vyelopments 


a more acute car situation have been the de 
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of the Jast week in the southern yellow pine market. 
Several mills have had to increase their prices to protect 
their light stocks, but advancing of prices does not keep 
orders away when a mill is able’ to give shipments on 
mixed cars. There is no big demand, but all the orders 
pooked are urgent. All the left hand side of the list is 
particularly strong at present. B and better flooring 
prings as high as $25 mill basis, while drop siding is up 
to $26 mill and B and better ceiling $21. Transit cars of 
dimension bring $4.50 off the list and boards are around 
$5 off. Transit dealers are having trouble trying to sup- 
ply the demand for transit cars as that is the main 
part of the trade now. Several big concerns that were 
out of the market are taking orders again, but only in 
limited amounts. The mills all report heavy order files. 
Buyers have held off the limit all fall and now many 
orders that ordinarily would have been placed early in 
the fall are coming in with requests that shipments be 
rushed as the yards need the stock to meet actual orders. 





st. Louis, Mo.—Dealers report business to be very good, 
yen if checked by the car shortage. The tendency of 
ie trade this week has been toward the cheaper grades, 
neing and barn material. The volume of orders coming 
| from country yards is still large, despite the nearness 
f winter. Some dealers also report a good demand for 
nishing lumber in the rough. 





New Orleans, La.—Today’s barometer indicates that 
orders exceeded both cut and shipments last week, ship- 
ments being exceeded in turn by production. Car supply, 
or rather the lack thereof, continues the chief feature. 
The 160 mills figuring in the association report for the 
week had on hand at the close approximately 28,000 cars 
unshipped, which tells its own story. There has been a 
slight improvement of car supply in some quarters dur- 
ing the last few days, but nothing approaching actual 
“relief.” Demand, while held down by the transport 
situation, is rated fair, with some companies practically 
out of the market until cars are provided for movement 
of their accumulations of sold stock. Timbers and car 
material are specially active, tho the call is pretty well 
distributed over the general list. Prices are firm and 
premiums are offered for prompt delivery on a number 
of items. 


New York.—The market is spotty with more complaint 
regarding lack of shipping facilities than in the falling 
off of orders. Prices hold well and there is a good in- 
quiry, but trade is not in satisfactory shape because of 
the impossibility of figuring on shipments with any de- 
gree of certainty. The prospect of a large amount of 
heavy construction work being placed during the winter 
is encouraging but the demand from house building 
sources is backward. Mill reports indicate that they 
have the situation well in hand with few large stocks 
accumulated. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The scarcity of stock from the mills 
causes much worry to wholesalers nowadays. They find 
that they are unable to promise their customers a rea- 
sonably prompt delivery and that business thus is being 
lost. The car shortage is expected to continue for sev- 
eral weeks yet. The demand continues active. 


Boston, Mass.—The market looks firmer. The situa- 
tion, of course, is much disturbed by the embargo en- 
forced by the New Haven railroad against freight from 
the South, but this does not weaken the position of 
sellers. Those who are able to make delivery to their 
retail trade are disposed to insist on even higher prices 
than they asked before the embargo became effective. 
Even cargo quotations on dimension lumber are showing 
greater strength now and some sellers maintain that if 
the present good inquiry continues for a week or two a 
general advance would not surprise them. There is a 
better request for flooring and prices look stronger, cur- 
rent quotations being: Quarter sawn A, $41 to $43; quar- 
ter sawn B, $38 to $39; quarter sawn C, $30 to $31. Par- 
Ution seems to receivé more attention from New England 
buyers. B and better partition, %x3%4-inch, should bring 
not less than $30. Some dealers ask more. 


Baltimore, Md.—Georgia pine men are encountering the 
peculiar situation of the buyers holding back with orders 
because the prices quoted are too high, while the millmen 
are equally reluctant to enter into commitments for the 
reason that they consider the figures offered too low. 
Between these conflicting views the movement is held 
down to relatively small proportions. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—While the car situation continues 
bad, there has been some improvement during the last 
fortnight in shipments from the mills. There is a better 
feeling thruout the trade, and the market holds very 
Strong and prices are firm. The expansion of demand is 
assurance to distributors that as soon as the transporta- 


-- trouble is adjusted there will be such a movement 
of all yellow pine items as this market has not experi- 
enced in years. 





and nth Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report a good demand 
en vanc ing prices. No difficulty is reported in placing 
a Pg the mills, but the ear situation is so uncertain 
ate is impossible to give any assurance when the 
aie purchased can be delivered. The country trade is 
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producing sections, and cypress wholesalers with other 
wholesalers in this wood are handicapped. The demand 
is mostly for mixed cars but also for thick tank stock 
2% inches and thicker. Heavy buying from the interests 
that contract for their supply covering a period is being 
done. . 


Kansas City, Mo.—The sugar manufacturers are tying 
up the cars in the cypress district more tightly than ever 
as their needs for transportation are at the highest point 
at this time of year. Mills that can ship the stock are 
getting whatever price they want for it, but buyers are 
not interested unless quick shipment can be made as 
the only orders being placed are for current use and 
unless delivery can be rushed the stock will be of no 
use to the retailers until next season. Many mills are 
out of the market. It is virtually impossible to find any 
cypress No. 2 lath and few mills are quoting on that 
item. Other grades of lath are very little more plentiful. 


St. Louis, Mo.-—-The trade is active and prices are very 
firm. Demand for general yard stock has slacked off a 
little, but the call for boards and the lower grades is 
larger than it was. 





New York.—Cypress trade is steady with few indica- 
tions of excitement. Stocks are readily obtained and 
there is an orderly altho slow advance in quotations. 
Orders from New England sources have developed more 
actively the last few weeks and the easing off in the 
local labor situation and the using of some supplies on 
hand are creating a better inquiry in the immediate 
Metropolitan districts. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is fair, with a steady demand 
for tank stock and interior finish. Stocks have not been 
coming in freely during the last few weeks, owing to the 
car shortage at the southern mills, but dealers are able 
to supply a fair assortment. Prices are firmer than a 
short time ago. 





Boston, Mass.—Thick cypress is very scarce and all 
grades and thicknesses are in more than seasonable re- 
quest, at very firm prices. Sales of ones and twos, subject 
to delivery when the New Haven railroad will permit, 
are being made on the following basis of quotations: 
4/4, $48 to $50.50; 5/4 to 6/4, $50 to $51.50; 8/4, $53.25 to 
$54.75; 10/4 to 12/4, $66 to $68. Quotations on No. 1 shop 
are: 4/4, $30 to $31.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $37.50 to $39; 8/4, 
$49.75 to $42.25. 





Baltimore, Md.—The cypress situation is practically un- 
changed. Yards show some disposition to order ahead 
of positive needs, because they do not know how long it 
will take for a shipment to reach them, but the actual 
wants are of moderate proportions and there is no pros- 
pect that a marked expansion will take place. The range 
of prices remains very steady. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The more rigid regulations of the 
railroads in regard to loading of cars, and especially to 
full loadings, is said to be operating to the advantage 
of the distribution of cypress, and supplies are better 
here than they were, altho consumption still is in excess 
of receipts. Prices are very firm. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is good. Dealers buy fairly 
well and some orders from factories are reported. Prices 


are firm. 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—The car situation keeps shingles on a high 
price basis. Present quotations, however, are a little 
easier than on red cedars, clears moving this week at 
$3.56, Chicago basis, and stars $2.97, Chicago basis. How- 
ever, not many mills are in position to make shipments, 
on account of the car shortage. There has been a further 
jump in white cedar extras, the new quotations being 
$3.35, Chicago basis. However, standards continue to 
move, Chicago basis, at $2.50. The market for lath con- 
tinues strong. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Red cedar shingles for early de- 
livery are commanding fancy prices in this market, as 
buyers bid up for stocks that are needed on short notice. 
Transit stocks are very light, and car shortage conditions 
make the supply from the Coast very slow and prob- 
lematical. Quotations for Coast shipments are stronger 
and expected to go still higher, but sales now made gen- 
erally are of the rush character. 


Seattle, Wash.—The market is so much influenced by the 
railroad situation that it is impossible to arrive at any defi- 
nite opinion of the general market price of shingles. 
Many mills are closed and prices show a wide variation 
dependent upon the kind of car they are loaded in. As an 
illustration, shingles loaded in a foreign car, which will 
be forwarded to points off of the originating line, bring 
from 380° to 50 cents a thousand more than shingles 
loaded in system cars on the Northern Pacific or Great 
Northern which will not forward those cars beyond their 
own lines. Because of the heavy demand from southwestern 
territory the price of stars is much higher proportionately 
than clears. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The market is firm, output still being 
curtailed. Considerable variations are noted in prices 
quoted to the trade, governed as they are solely by abil- 
ity to ship. They range all the way from $2.15 and $2.20 
to $2.45 for clears. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for red cedar shingles in 
the Southwest holds up well and shipments are not so 
plentiful as they have been. Stars are in especially good 
demand at top prices, but to the east the general shingle 
demand appears to be slowing down. Clears in straight 
ears are weaker and demand is not so good. Shipments 
are being further interfered with as a result of the Great 
Northern order forbidding cars to leave its own lines. 
A similar order has been in force for several weeks on 
the Northern Pacific. The outlook for business is favor- 
able and apparently there is no prospect of any impor- 
tant change in conditions for the present. There is every 
prospect for a continuation of the present brisk demand 
from Texas and Oklahoma as the building season in that 
section will last nearly the entire winter. The only prices 
quoted are for transit cars as the manufacturers do not 
want any orders they can not ship. Stars are being sold 
at $2.25 to $2.30, mill basis, while clears are going at 
from $2.50 to $2.65, Coast basis. That is a slump of about 
25 cents from the highest price reported on clears this 
fall. 


New Orleans, La.—Continued very active demand is 
reported for cypress shingles and lath, and the advance 
on shingle quotations noted last week is firmly main- 
tained. Tho car shortage has slowed down shipments 
somewhat, there is no accumulation of either item and 
mill stocks continue low. 


Boston, Mass.—Large, important sales of shingles are 
not numerous, but there is a steady inquiry for modest 
quantities, sufficient to make considerable inroads on the 
light offerings. The quotations consequently are firm and 
easily maintained on the basis of $3.50 to $3.60 for extra 
white cedars and $3.20 to $3.30 for clears. It is believed 
that the bulk of the current business is put thru on the 
higher quotations. Wholesale stocks of red cedars: are 
short and not many are coming forward. Very good 
extras bring $4.13 and even more. The lath market con- 
tinues to strengthen. The manufacturers who advanced 
their price on 15¢-inch spruce lath to $4.50 are refusing 
to concede, and commission houses that have tried to 
buy at $4.40 less 5 percent commission have been dis- 
appointed. Quotations on 1%-inch spruce lath have been 
advanced by most wholesalers to $4. Demand for furring 
is only moderate this week. For 2-inch spruce furring 
the quotations remain at $21 to $22. The call for clap- 
boards is not brisk, but the supply is so light that quota- 
tions are very firm. Spruce extras bring $54 and clears 
$52. : 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Shingles show much strength, owing to 
the lack of supplies here together with the difficulty of 
getting more from the Coast. Dealers believe prices will 
advance within a short time. Much concern is mani- 
fested by retailers regarding their future supplies. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Clears have advanced 10 
cents, bringing the quotation back to where it was before 
the weakness that developed a week ago. Stars hold at 
the figures previously quoted and dealers believe that they 
are due for another advance shortly. A wider range of 
buying by retailers is reported. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been no material improve- 
ment in supplies of either shingles or lath, and demand 
for both is far in excess of the actual movement from 
the mills. Stocks have decreased steadily, and prices 
have strengthened. Architects’ offices disclose plans for 
the coming year that call for a greater use of shingles in 
residence construction than was the case this time a 
year ago, and there is considerable anxiety as to what 
will be the supply situation when the building season 
opens next spring. The present consumption of lath is 
greater than the receipts from the mills, and retail stocks 
are running low and badly kroken. Prices are very firm. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a better demand for all 
varieties of shingles, as building is progressing actively. 
Shipments are delayed and in certain localities a short- 
age of stocks is reported. Lath trade is brisk and prices 


remain firm. 
SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—The inquiry for all sorts of packing lum- 
ber is very good, and the call for pine box boards is 
particularly satisfactory. Quotations remain firm. Really 
good round edge pine box boards, inch, bring $21. Good 
spruce and fir mixed box boards, inch, round edge, bring 
$19 to $20 if the quality is satisfactory. The range on 
pine shooks, 13/16-inch, is $28 to $30. The ordinary mill 
run of shooks, containing little pine but much fir and 
spruce, sells readily at from $25 to $27. The canning 
season is practically over, but production of boxing and 
crating stock also is lighter, so that present offerings are 
taken promptly by manufacturers requiring wooden con- 
tainers and who operate the year around. 


COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—Many large stave manufacturers are begin- 
ning to realize their error in contracting. Owing to 
scarcity of oak staves and prospective difficulty of log- 
ging and making them, besides scarcity of cars and 
labor, they are now willing buyers at advancing prices. 
White oak tierces sell at $1.75 and red oak at $1.40 to 
$1.45. Little attention is now paid to propositions from 
large barrel buyers to make yearly contracts and sellers 
now make the prices. Red oak oil staves are $36 to $37 
and white oak $41 to $42 a thousand. Substitutes are 
sought for and large quantities of pork and lard are 
now shipped in tank cars, boxes and cans. Stave makers 
are compelled to make staves out of smaller oak trees 
and average widths run much less than 4% inches, which 
causes difference of inspection between buyers and sell- 
ers. Circled heading is firm at the advanced prices. Steel 
hoops also are still rising and tierces and oil barrels are 
likely to sell higher than for many years. Slack staves 
are not called for; the demand is less than for several 
years; also for slack heading and hoops, altho offered at 
buyers’ prices. There is a steadily increasing use of 
sacks for flour, cement, salt and sugar. A few cars of 
hickory 914%4-foot box straps have been sold, but shippers 
are unable to get cars to ship in and nothing like pres- 
ent conditions has prevailed for many years, say A. & H. 
Gates in their report on market conditions. 





Southern elm flour staves.......... cevcccce 9.00 

o. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M...... -.- 475 to 6.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- ° 

ing, per set....... Kusteeeeneseeeece eoccee 07 to .07% 
No. 1, 17% 1-inch gum heading, per set, 

MOMIMAl coccccccccccccsccccccccccccccece 06% to .07 
White GH Tard tIerCO6s i. ec ccscewecescccss 1.65 to 1.75 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set.... 28% 
FER OM MO UOON ss cnc ke ee Undieds véeucee Cvseus 1.35 to 1.50 


No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves.. -- 8.00 te 9.00 













Circled red oak, oil headin ‘ -28 
Tierce hoops ....... eccccce .-No demand 

Hickory box straps... -- 12.50 to 138.00 
M. R., 80-inch gum staves......cccesceceees 7.50 to 8.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 feet, 9 inch, per M 10.00 te 10.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 4%-foot, per M.. 5.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M...... 10.00 to 10.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M.............. 450 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 5.00 
Head lining, 167 ..ccccccccsccsece eevececve e 55 to -60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ 30 to .35 
Ten-round hoop barrels......... iweqekewes e 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels...........eeeeee% 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.. .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... .45 
Half Barrels, C-hoOOP. ..ccccccccsecccccccccce 37 to .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M..........+++- 5.50 to 6.00 
Whisky staves ..... ne¢eu< erdcacaia:wiacal ina Oui 57.00 to 60.00 
Red oak, Of] staves, per M...cccccccwseceses 86.00 to 37.00 
White oak, ofl staves, per M....... eeaseeces 89.00 to 40.00 


Pork barrels ; 
ONE ONE, “MMT se viet no ht velwacdevedaceat 1.05 to 110 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED-—TO BUY 
Log Run Basswood 
Log Run Black Walnut 
’ and 8/4” Log Run Maple 
/4” No. 2 B Common Poplar 
DUHLMEIER BROTHERS & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE-LOG LOADER. 
One standard gauge Decker Steam Log Loader in A No. 1 
condition, at a bargain price. i 
JOHN S. OWEN LUMBER CO., Owen, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—VALUABLE BOX FACTORY. 
See advertisement on Page 69. H. E. DENEEN, 300 Ele<- 
tric Railway Chambers—Assignee of the Czerwinski Box Co., 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 


READY CUT HOUSE BUSINESS. 

I have complete running factory eighteen miles from 
Greater New York, Railroad siding, large storage shed. Want 
small working capital and party to sell ready cut rustic ga- 
rages, seaside cottages and children’s play houses. I am 
practical and reliable. Cc. L. BELL, Cranford, N. J. 


vee 














WANTED-—CANDY PAIL MANUFACTURERS 
Who use tupelo gum staves for making candy pails to send 
their name and address to 


L. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 


full particulars. 
sciatiineaean: ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianfpolis, Ind. 


WANTED—SECOND HAND MOTOR TRUCKS. 
To sell by using the classified department of the : 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
ill 








WANTED-BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 


lor retail lumber yard in Chicago. One with experience oniy 

considered. When answering state your former employers 

and salary expected. it F 
Address “T,, 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED PRACTICAL MAN AS ; 
Foreman in sash, door and interior trim factory in Detroit. 
Must understand detailing, blue pr.nts, finish work and be a 
good executive head. Address, stating wages desired, and 
give full experience. “LL. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—TWO COMPETENT 
Barnhardt loadermen. Wages satisfaatory to right men and 
steady work. 
Address 


WANTED—MANAGER RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
With five to ten thousand dollars to invest. Near Chicago. 
Good prospects. 

Address — 3," 


SAW MILL FOREMAN 
For short leaf yellow pine mill cutting fifty million feet an- 
nually—-must have thorough knowledge of millwrighting and 
know how to handle men to advantage—good town—popula- 
tion five thousand—on Trunk Line—state salary, age and 
experience. 
Address a 


“T,, 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—MANAGER OF WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Office in Seattle. Thorough acquaintance in Northwest and 
Middle West. 

Address “L. 8,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-BOOKKEEPER 


Man who has had some experience as Lumber Bookkeeper to 





act as Assistant Bookkeeper. Location Southern City of 
about 50,000 population. State age and salary expected first 
letter. 

Address “L. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-BOOKKEEPER 
In retail lumber yard in Detroit. Best of references and clean 
record required. State age, experience and salary expected. 
Address “T,, 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 
We can supply you with any or all of the books on forestry 
by C. A. Schenck, director Biltmore Forest School. 
Let us send you descriptive circular. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


s 
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WANTED—HIGH CLASS MAN IN RETAIL 
Lumber office, doing large business, that understands the 
business thoroughly. Can figure from plans and handle 
customers. Also man to comply with above qualifications 
not necessarily a plan man. State salary expected, experi- 
ence you have had and when you could go to work. 

Address “K, 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN WITH SASH AND DOOR 

Experience as office assistant and to assist city salesman. Good 

chance for advancement to one who is not afraid of work. 
Address L. W. HOFFECKER, El Paso, Texas. 


YARD FOREMAN AND A BOOKKEEPER 
In a retail yard in Southern California. Must be experienced. 
Will pay good salary to the right men. Prefer men who cau 
make investment of $2,000.00 to $5,000.00. References re- 
quired. Correspondence solicited. 

ddress “K, 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—BY JANUARY IST 


Yard manager experienced in lumber and hardware, one yard 
town of 1,000 people in Central Illinois. 
Address “K, 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGERS FOR LINE YARD 
Company, western territory. 
Address “BE, 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MALE 
Stenographer for wholesale lumber office; must be Al; good 
opportunity for advancement. Give references. 

Address “C, 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—IMMEDIATELY HIGH GRADE 
Experienced general manager and superintendent for oak 
flooring and sawmill plant in very desirable part of South, 
preferably one able to become interested financially. 
“KF, 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address 





WANTED—MILLWRIGHT 

Man to act as Assistant Millwright, and who has some ex- 
perience as sawyer, and who would be capable of acting as 
extra sawyer on either right or left hand band mill; also 
man who is familiar with cutting hardwoods. Location 
Southern City of about 50,000 population. Give age, ex- 
perience and salary expected in first letter. 

Address “LL, 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A PLANING MILL MACHINE MAN 
To run fast feed flooring and molding machines. State expe- 
rience, age, wages expected. Send references. Address 

THE CYPRESS LUMBER COMPANY, Apalachicola, Fla. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SAW FILER. 
SAGINAW MFG. CO., Saginaw, Mich. 











Address 
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WANTED-—GOOD LIVE COMMISSION 
Shingle salesmen for Northern and Central Illinois, Central 
Indiana, Ohio, Massachusetts and Connecticut by a British 
Columbia concern manufacturing from 75 to 100 cars Red 
Cedar Shingles per month. High Grade Shingles. Good 
Commissions. 

Address “K, 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and W. 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned, Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting, Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, Lac- 
ings. Commission salesmen wanted. Exclusive territory 

assigned. Exporter. Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 
To sell British Columbia shingles and cedar Bevel Siding. We 
carry the accounts. Liberal Commissions paid. 
TIMMS, PHILLIPS & CO., LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 


HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good yellow pine mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and territory traveled. 
Address “A. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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SOME LUMBER OR TIMBER 
CONCERN CAN USE ME 
To mutual advantage. 35 years’ experience in the lumber 
business in the South—from timber buyer to manufacturing. 
Thoroughly familiar with all branches. Good judge of and 
buyer of timber. Understand making plats, drawing of con- 
tracts, examination of abstracts, and keeping records of tim- 
ber lands. Must now change to some other climate—north 
or west. Would make good for some concern where my long 
and varied experience would count, 
Address “K, 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YELLOW PINE SALESMAN OR MANAGER 
Employed but desires new connection. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence buying and selling yellow pine, fir and oak. Enthusias- 
tic, aggressive worker. Familiar with Chicago and central 
markets Prefers salary and commission with manufacturer 
or high grade wholesale concern. 

Address, . “K 35.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








YOU READ THESE ADS. 
So do many thousand others. Bach week the eyes of the lum- 
ber world read this paper. Why don’t you advertise? Write 
to the Wanted and For Sale. Department and we will be 
pleased to answer your letter. It costs only a penny or two. 
Write at once. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED-—A COMPETENT SAWMILL BUILDER. 
Who is also a Draughtsman. 
“RK, 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WHAT WILL YOU GIVE FOR 
AN ACTIVE HEAD? 

With or without capital. 

Have had long experience in hard- and softwoods. 

From stump to consumer. 

Managing large sawmills, buying, selling, \ holesalin 
organizing, systematizing, and financing. 8, 

Address “L, 15,” care AMERICAN LU \sERMay, 


ee 
BOOKKEEPER AND GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Wants position. Ten years’ lumber office experienc», Whole 

sale or sawmill office South preferred. 4 
dress “L, 27,” care AMERICAN LUsisERMay, 


en 
EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD TIMBER AND 
Land man, at present employed, is open for a position where 
a thorough knowledge of woods operations, timber estimatin, 
timber lands and log buying is the main asset. Reference 
Address “L. 24,” care AMERICAN LuxieRMay,- 


a 

EXPERIENCED LAND & TIMBER MANAGER 
Accustomed to handling everything from the mill out desires 
to change employment Jan. 1, 1917 
ddress “L. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAy, 


WANTED—TO BUILD A SAW MILL OR 
To operate a mill or plant as manager, or to file for a mil! 
Any kind of saws. Second to none at all this work. ' 
Address “L. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAy, 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTS POSITION 
With line yard company. Expert book-keeper, salesman and 
collector, Ten years’ experience. Personality, record, habits 
health and credentials right. Age 32. Married. Prefer loc, 
tion in or near southern California. 

Address “L. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


AN AGGRESSIVE EXECUTIVE 
Competent manager, babe or engin for responsible part in large 
affairs, is open for immediate engagement. Thoro knowledge 
of manufacturing and commercial practices. Timber, logging 
and lumber production, sales, accounting etc. 25 years’ expe. 
rience. Reliable, resourceful, personality, record, habits, 
health and credentials right. Age 48. Will go anywhere, 


Address “G, 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS LINE YARD MANAGER 
Of retail yard with good company. Four years’ experience ia 
grain, lumber and coal business. Now employed, but desire 
change about first of year. 
Good references. 
ddress 























“LL. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERT BAND OR CIRCULAR SAW FILER 
Wants situation. Strictly sober and reliable. Best references, 
Address W. H. RECTOR, 232 E. Main, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


POSITION BY BAND FILER. 
Twenty years’ experience. Guarantee satisfaction. Strictly 
temperate. Address “lL. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION ON JANUARY IST 
By competent lumber stenographer—invoice clerk. Best refer- 
ences. Address “L. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HIGH CLASS RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Desires position with good company. Indiana, Michigan or 
Ohio. Twelve years’ experience. Reliable, energetic, trust 


worthy. Good salesman and collector. Can give the best of 
references. 


Address 














“L. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ACCOUNTANT—BOOKKEEPER 
OFFICE MANAGER. 
Thoroughly competent; 10 years’ experience as Accountant 
and Statistician (railroad) ; employed; age 35; married; go 
any place; can furnish good references and bond. 
dress K. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION BY MAN WITH 
Twelve years of experience in all phases of the lumber business, 
both Pacific coast and South. Thoro knowledge of office mat- 
agement and accounting in all branches. Has been sales mal- 
ager for large firms, both wholesale and retail. Now assistant 
manager of large mill about to cut out holdings. Would like to 
make change about first of year. 

Address “WOODS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH SOME FIRM 
In need of capable office man. Age 29, married, sober. Ten 
years’ experience in large saw mill offices as bookkeepét, 
cashier, etc. At present employed and only reason for desi! 
ing change is on account of undesirability of present location. 
Prefer to make change about December or January first, but 
would consider desirable offer sooner. Unquestionable refer 
ences including Company for which I worked seven years, 
Address “G. 30,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of mill manufacturing all kinds of sash, doors, and interior 
finish. Thoroughly competent man with 18 years’ experience 
as foreman and superintendent. Competent estimator and 
detailer. Capable o handling a large proposition. 

Address “H, 24,” care ERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING OPERATOR 

Now employed, but wants to change. Knows the business 

thoroly and can get results. Fifteen years’ experience kila 
drying and mfgr. maple and oak flooring. ee 
ddress L. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—CONNECTION BY THOROUGH | 
Lumberman. Experienced in Hardwoods, Yellow Pine, Ties, 
Piling, etc. At present in charge production and sales — 
successful Operation. Young, energetic, sober, successtt 
Unquestionable references. . ‘ 

ddress “LL. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
‘ an 


EXPERIENCED LOG@ING SUPERINTENDENT 
At present employed desires new employment by either arts 
or contract. Address ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA*: 


iy Re 
EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN wn 
Wants charge of lumber operation with good Company. 
competent to fill any part from stump to car. ’ 
Address “L. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


EXPERIENCED FILER WANTS SITUATION | 
On single or double mill. Eight years’ experience. "i 
and reliable. G. W. J., Box 93, Gardner, W. Va 


THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS oe 
Of people have obtained good positions by advertising Wis. 
Wanted Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMB en 
Your ad inserted in this paper would be read b: nearly stries 
body interested in the lumber world and its allied indu 



































Don’t wait, send your advertisement at once to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicas? 


Novempre 18, 1916 


Prefer yard in western territory. | 
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